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CHAP. CxLIII. 
Of Henry IV. 


R' ADING the hiſtory of Henry IV in 


father Daniel, we are ſurprized not to 

find the likeneſs of a great man. Scarce 
do we perceive his character; we meet with very 
few of thoſe beautiful replies which convey- an 
image of his mind; not a word of that ever-me- 
morable ſpeech which he made to the aſſembly of 
the nobility at Rouen; no particulars of the 
great good he did his country. A dry account 
of military operations, long ſpeeches to the par- 
 Vor, IV, A liament 
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liament in favour of the Jeſuits, and, in ſhort, 
the life of father Coton, are the whole of the reign 
of Henry IV in Daniel's hiſtory. 

Bayle, an author oftentimes as cenſurable and 
as trifling upon points of hiſtory and political 
matters, as he is judicious and profound in diſ- 
putes of logic, begins his article of Henry IV 
with ſaying, That had he been caſtrated, he might 
have eclipſed the glory of the Cæſars and the Alex- 


anders. It is ſuch things as theſe that Bayle 


ought to have ſtruck out of his dictionary. Even 
his logic fails him in this ridiculous ſuppoſition ; 
for Cæſar was far more debauched than Henry 
IV: and we can ſee no reaſon why the latter 
ſhould have outdone Alexander. It were to be 
wiſhed, for the example of kings, and for the 
ſatisfaction of the public, that they would conſult 
other authors, as Mezeray's great hiſtory, Pe- 


refix, and Sully's Memoirs, in regard to the 


reign of this excellent prince. 

6k us, for our own particular uſe, draw up 
an abridgment of this life, which was a great 
deal too ſhort. He was bred from his infancy in 
the midſt of trouble arid misfortunes. At the 
age of fourteen he was at the battle of Moncon- 
tour. He is called back to Paris, and marries 
the ſiſter of Charles IX, only to ſee his friends 
around him aſſaſſinated, to run the riſk of his 
own life, and to be detained three years a ſtate- 
priſoner. .. Releaſed from confinement, he expe- 


riences all the fatigues and. viciſſitudes of war, 


oftentimes wanting the neceſſaries of life, never 


enjoying any repoſe, venturing his perſon like 


Woits that ſeem credible nl being repeated; 
n a9 


the boldeſt common. ſoldier, and performing ex- 
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Of Henry IV. 


as when at the taking of Cahors in 1580 he 
was under arms five days ſucceſſively, fighting 
from ſtreet to ſtreet, while he had ſcarce time 
to reſt, The victory at Coutras was owing 
chiefly to bis bravery: and his humanity after 
this battle ought to have gained him every body's 
affection. 

Upon the murder of Henry III he becomes 
king of France : but religion ſerves asa pretence for 
one Half of the leading men of the army to aban- 
don him, and for the league not to acknowledge 
him as king. They chuſe for their ſovereign a 
phantom, the cardinal of Bourbon - Vendome; 


and the king of Spain, having bribed the Lea- 


guers, looks upon. France as one of his provin- 
ces. The duke of Savoy, ſon-in-law of Philip, 


invades Provence and Dauphine. The parlia- 


ment of Languedoc forbid his being recognized 
king upon pain of death, and declare him inca- 
pable of ever poſſeſſing the crown of France, agree- 


ably to the bull of our b:ly father the pope, 


Henry IV had nothing to ſupport him but the 
Juſtice of his cauſe, his courage, and his friends. 
He was never in a condition to keep an arm 
long on foot: and what ſort of an army? it 
ſcarce ever amounted to twelve thouſand mien 
complete; which is leſs than the uſual detach- 
ments in our times. His tenants came alter- 
nately to enliſt under his banner, and returned 
alternately to their reſpective houſes at the end 
of a few months ſervice. The Swiſs, whom he 
could 1 find money to pay, and a few com- 
panies of lancemen, formed the main of his 
ſtanding forces. He was obliged to run about 
from town to town, to fight and to negotiate 


A 2 without 
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without intermiſfion. There is not a province in 


France, in which he did not perform great feats, 


at the head of a handful of men, 

He begins with gaining a victory at Arques in 
the neighbourhood of Dieppe, only with five 
thouſand men, over the duke of Mayenne's army, 
which was fiye and twenty thouſand ftrong 
then he makes himſelf maſter of the ſuburbs of 
Paris, and only wants a few more troops to take 
the town. Ile is obliged to retire, and to force 
his way through villages ſtrengthened with en- 
trenchments, in order to open a communication 
With the towns that ſupport his cauſe, 

While he is continually expoſed to fatigue and 
danger, cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate, 
enters Paris to preſcribe laws in his holincſs's 
name. "The Sorbonne proclaims aloud that he 
is no king; and the league reigns in triumph 
under the ſanQion of that cardinal Vendome, in- 
titled Charles X, in whoſe name they coined 
money, while the king kept him confined at 
Tours. | 

The monks and friars animate the people 
againſt him. The Jeſuits run from Paris to 
Rome, and to Spain. Father Matthew, called 
the courier of the league, is indefatigable in pro- 
curing bulls and foltiers, The king of Spain 
ſends about four thouſand horſe, and three thou- 
ſand of the old Walloon infantry under count Eg- 
'mont, ſon of that very count whom he had cauſed 
to be beheaded. Henry draivs his few forces to- 
gether, which do not amount to ten thouſand 
combatants. He fights the famous battle of Tvri 
*againſt the Leaguers commanded by the duke of 
Whiveite, and againſt the Spaniards, 'who were 

greatly 


Of Flenry IV. 

greatly ſuperior in number, in artillery, and in 
every thing requiſite for maintaining a conſi- 
derable army. This battle he gains in the 
ſame manner as he had gained that of Cou- 
tras, by breaking into the enemy's ranks through 
a foreſt of ſpears. Puſterity will for ever remem— 
ber theſe words of lis; / you loſe your colours, 
be ſure to rally towards my white feathcr 3 you will 
ever £9 it in the road to hon;ur and glory. Save 
the Frenchmen, he cried out, when the victors 
were hewing down the enemy. 

It was not here as at Coutras, where he had 
hardly the command, He did, not loſe a moment, 
but immediately purſued his advantage. His 
army follow, him with joy; and receive ſome re- 
inforcements. But after all he had not fiſteen 
thouſand men : with theſe few troops he bc- 
ſieges Paris, which ſtill contained two hundred 
— twenty thouſand ſouls. He would ſurely 
have taken it by famine, had not he himſelf, out 
of too great compaſſion, permitted the beſiegers 
to feed the enemy. In vain did his generals, in 
compliance with his orders, iſſue out prohibitions 
upon pain of death, not to ſell any proviſions to 
the Pariſians; the ſoldiers themſelves ſupplied 
them for money. One day, when they were 
leading two country fellows to be hanged up as 
an example, for carrying ſome cart-loads of 
bread to a back gate of that city, Henry met 
them in the way to his quarters; upon which 
they flung themſelves upon their knees, and 
proteſted to him that they had only this method 
of getting their livelihood. Get you gone, ſaid 
the king to them, giving them inſtantly all the 
money he had about him; Henry of Bearn, 
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added he, is poor; if he had more, he would give 
it you. It is impoſſible for a generous heart to 
read ſuch paſſages without tenderneſs and admi- 
ration. 15 * 

During the ſiege of Paris the monks went 


about in proceſſion, armed with muſkets, cru- 
cifixes, and cuiraſſes, The parliament, the ſu- 


perior courts, and the citizens, ſwore upon the 
evangeliſts, in the preſence of the legate and the 
Spaniſn ambaſſador, never to admit him. But at 
length proviſions fell ſhort, and they began to feel 
the direful effects of famine. 8 
Philip II ſends the duke of Parma with a 
puiſſant army to the relief of Paris. Henry 
IV advances, and offers him battle. Every 
body muſt have heard of the letter, which he 
wrote from the intended field of battle to Ga- 


brielle d' Eſtree, whom her royal lover will ever 


* 


render famous in ſtory: 1f I die, ny loft 2 * 
will be on God, and h la but on- on your” The 
duke of Parma refuſed to fight him; his ertand 
was to relieve Paris, and to render the league 
more dependent on the king of Spain. To be- 
ſiege this great city with ſo ſmall a number of 
troops, before a ſuperior army, was a thing im- 
poſſible. Thus his proſperity is checked, and he 
is deprived of the fruit of his victories. However 
he prevents the duke of Parma from making 


ceonqueſts; and, following him cloſe to the fron- 


tiers of Picardy, he obliges him to retire into 
FROM 7 P69 HET £575 eel; 
Scarce ' was he delivered from this enemy, 
when pope Gregory XIV, of the family of Sfon- 
drati, 'empl6ys the treaſures amaſſed by Sixtus 
Quintus, to ſend a reinforcement of troops 2 
92 — | © 4 the 
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the league, The king was conſtantly obliged to 
fight againſt Spain, Rome, and France; for the 


duke of Parma, when he retired, left eight thou- 


ſand men with the duke of Mayenne. The. 


pope's nephew enters France with Italian troops 
and monitories; and joins the duke of Savoy in 
Dauphine. Leſdiguieres, he who was afterwards 
the laſt conſtable of France, and the laſt great 
lord, defeated the troops of Savoy and Rome, 
He carried on the war, like Henry IV, with 
officers, who ſerved only upon occaſion; and yet 
he beat thoſe regular forces. Every man in 
France, whether peaſant, artificer, or burgher, 
was then a ſoldier : this laid the country waſte, 
but prevented it from falling a prey to its neigh- 
bours. The pope's ſoldiers diſbanded, after ſet- 
ting ſuch examples of debauchery, as had been 
hitherto unknown on this ſide of the Alps. The 


1 8 


that followed their regiments. | | 
Philip II continued from his eaſy chair to feed 
and to ſtir up this fire, conſtantly ſupplying the 
duke of Mayenne with ſmall ſuccours, to pre- 


ſtrong ; and expending great ſums of money in 


genia recognized queen of France, in conjunc- 
tion with the prince whom he intended for her 
* huſband. With this deſign he ſends the duke of 
to Parma once more into France, when Henry IV 
laid ſiege to Rouen; as he had ſent bim before 
during the ſiege of Paris. He promiſed the 
league that he would order an army of fifty thou- 
ſand men to march to their aſſiſtance, as ſoon as 
his daughter was made queen. Henry aſter raiſ- 
A 4 ing 


Wer 


inhabitants of the open country burnt the goats 


vent him from being either too weak or too 


Paris, in order to have his daughter Clara Eu- 


1592. 
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ing the ſiege of Rouen, obliges the duke of Par- 
ma once more to retire out of France. 

In the mean time the faction of ſixteen, pen- 
ſionaries of Philip IT, were very near fulfilling 
the views of that monarch, and completing the 
intire ruin of the kingdom. They had hanged 
up the firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
and two magiſtrates who oppoſed their treaſonable 
deſigns. On the other hand the duke of May- 
enne apprehenſive of being cruſhed by this fac- 
tion, had cauſed four of them to be ſerved in the 
ſame manner, In the midſt of this ſcene of diſ- 
traction and horror, the States General were 
held at Paris under the direction of the pope's le- 
gate and the Spaniſh ambaſſador : the legate pre- 
ſided over the aſſembly, placing himſelf in the 
great chair, which had been left empty, to denote 
it belonged to the king who was to be elected. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador had a feat there: he 
harangued againſt the Salic law, and propoſed the 
infanta for their queen. The parliament of Pa- 
ris made remonſtrances to the duke of Mayenne 
in favour of the Salic law: but were not thoſe 
remonſtrances evidently concerted with this party 
leader? did not the nomination of the infanta 
_ deprive him of his poſt? did not the intended 
marriage of that princeſs to his nephew the duke 
of Guiſe, render him dependent, when he wanted 
to continue maſter ? | 
While this aſſembly of the ſtates, ſo tumultuous 
and irregular in their proceedings, were debating 
at Paris, Henry was {till at the gates, threaten- 
inz to enter the city, He had ſeveral adherents 
within the walls. Many of the honeſt citizens, 
tired of their calamities and of a foreign yoke, 

| fohed 
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ſighed after peace; but the common people were 
reſtrained by religion. In this reſpect the vulgar 
in all countries preſcribe laws to the great and 
the wiſe: they make the largeſt number ; they 
hurry on precipitately; they are fanatic; and 
Henry IV was not in ſuch circumſtances as to 
imitate the example of Henry VIII, or queen Eli- 
zabeth. He was therefore obliged to change his 
religion; a thing ever diſagreeable to a gallant man, 
The laws of honour, which never vary amon 

polite nations, while every thing elſe is ſub- 
ject to change, have rendered ſuch a ſtep in- 
famous, when dictated by intereſt. But this in- 
tereſt was ſo conſiderable, ſo general, and fo 
ſtrongly connected with the welfare of the king- 
dom, that the beſt friends he had among the 
Calviniſts, adviſed him to embrace the religion 
which they deteſted. It is neceſſary, ſaid Roni 
to him, that you ſhould be a papiſt, and that I con- 
tinue a proteſtant. This is what the league and 
the Spaniſh faction were moſt afraid of. The 
names of heretic and relapſed, were their principal 
arms, which his converſion rendered uſeleſs. 
He was obliged to be inſtructed, but only for 
form's fake; for indeed he knew more of the 
matter already than the biſhops with whom he 
conferred. His mother had bred him up in the 
knowledge of the ſcriptures, in which he was 
thotoughly verſed. Controverſy had been as much 
the ſubject of converſation in his own party, as 
war and love. Quotations from the bible, and 
alluſions to this book, entered into the com- 
poſition of what they called a fine wit in thoſe 
days: and ſo familiar was the ſcripture to this 


prince, that at the battle of Coutras, upon taking 
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Of Henry IV. Ch. cxliii. 
an officer priſoner, whoſe name was Chateau- 
Gs he cried out to him, ſurrender, Phi- 
in. 

His opinion concerning this converſion appears 
plain enough by a letter to Gabrielle d'Eftree : 
To-morrow I am going to take the dangerous leap. 
I think theſe people here will make me hate S. Denis, 
as much as you hat. It is facrificing 
truth to falſe decorum, to pretend with father 
Daniel, that Henry IV had been a catholic in 
his heart long before his converſion : no doubt 
but his converſion ſecured his eternal welfare, 
but it did not at all ſtrengthen his right to the 
crown. 

The conferences rendered his perſon dear to 
every body that went out of Paris to ſee him, 
One of the deputies being ſurprized at the fa- 
miliarity with which his officers preſſed round 
him, ſo as hardly to leave room enough for his 
majeſty : This is nothing at all, ſaid he, they preſs 
round me much cloſer in time of battle. At length 
having retaken the town of Dreux by ſtorm be- 
fore he learnt his new catechiſm, he made his ab- 
juration at S. Denis, and was crowned at Char- 
tres: by theſe preparatory ſteps, and eſpecially 
by the intelligence he had eſtabliſhed in Paris, 
which was garriſoned with three thouſand Spa- 
niards, beſides ſome Neapolitans and Lanſquenets, 
he entered the city as ſovereign, with no more 
troops about his perſon, than there were foreign- 
ers within the walls. | 

Paris had neither feen 'nor acknowledged a 
king theſe fifteen years. This revolution was 
conducted by two men only, the marſhal de 
Briſſac, and a brave citizen of a leſs illuſtrious 

8 — name, 
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name, though not leſs noble a ſoul, an + echevin 
of Paris, named L'Anglais. Theſe two reſto- 
rers of the public tranquillity, foon formed an 
aſſociation with the magiſtrates and principal 
burghers, Their meaſures were ſo well con- 
certed ; the legate, cardinal de Pelleve, the Spa- 
niſh officers, and the ſixteen were fo artfully 
deceived, and afterwards ſo overawed, that Henry 
IV made his public entry into his capital, almoſt 
without any effuſion of blood. He ſent back all 
the foreigners, though he might have kept them 
priſoners ; and he pardoned all the Leaguers. 

A great many cities followed the example of 
Paris; but Henry was ſtill far from being maſter 
of the kingdom. Philip II, with a view of render- 
ing himſelf neceſſary to the league, had never 
done all the harm he could to the king; but now 
he exerted himſelf in ſeveral provinces. Diſap- 
pointed of his expectation of reigning over France 
under the name of his daughter, he bent his 
whole attention towards weakening the king- 
dom by a diſmemberment ; ſo that France was 
like to be reduced to a worſe. condition, than 
when the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of one moiety 
of the country, and the petty lords tyrannized over 
the other. 'I he duke of Mayenne had Burgundy ; 
the duke of Guiſe, ſon to the duke, ſurnamed he 
Scarred, was maiter of Rheims, and part of Cham- 
pagne ; the duke of Mercœur was in poſſeſſion 
of Britany ; and the Spaniards had Blavet in the 
ſame province, now Port Louis. Even the prin- 
cipal officers under Henry, thought of making 
themſelves independent. The calviniſtical party 


A ſort of magiſtrate * the Roman ædilis. 
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whom he had deſerted, were fortiſying themſelves 
in their reſpective provinces againſt the Lea- 
guers, and providing reſources to oppoſe one day 
the royal authority, Henry IV was obliged to 
have recourſe to as many intrigues as battles, 
in order to recover his kingdom by degrees. Not- 
withſtanding that he was in poſſeſſion of Paris, his 
power for ſome time was fo unſettled, that pope 
Clement VIII conſtantly refuſed to grant him 
abſolution, which in more fortunate times the 
king would not have wanted. None of the re- 
ligious orders prayed for him in their convents. 
In ſhort the epidemical diſtemper of fanaticiſm 
had taken ſo deep a root in the minds of the ca- 
tholic populace, that ſcarce a year paſſed without 
their plotting to deſtroy him. His whole life was 
ſpent in fighting againſt one chief or another, in 
conquering, in pardoning, in negotiating, and in 
purchaſing the ſubmiſſion of his enemies. Who 
could have imagined that it coſt him thirty two 
millions of livres to ſatisfy the pretenſions of ſo 
many lords? This appears from the memoirs of 
the duke of Sully: and thoſe engagements were 
punctually diſcharged, when at length being ſet- 
tled in full peace and authority on the throne, he 
might have refuſed to pay this price of rebellion. 
The duke of Mayenne did not come to an ac- 
commodation with him till 1596. Henry was 
ſincerely reconciled to him, and gave him the 
government of the iſle of France. After having 
tired him one day with a walk, he ſaid to him, 
Couſin, this is the only harm I'll do you while I live 
and he not only ſaid ſo, but kept his word, whieh 
indeed he never broke to any body, 


He 
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He recovered his kingdom, but in the ſame 
ruinous and exhauſted ſtate in which it had. been, 
during the reigns of Philippe of Valois, John, and 
Charles VI. High roads were covered with bri- 
ars ; and ways were opened through fallow lands. 
Paris, which at preſent contains above ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants, had * not then a hun- 
dred and fourſcore thouſand. The revenues of 
the ſtate, which had been wantonly ſquandered 
under Henry III, were now no more than a 
publick trafic of the blood of the people, which 
the council of finances ſhared with the farmers of 
the revenue. 

The queen of England, the great duke of Tuſ- 
cany, ſome of the German princes, and the Dutch 
had lent him money, with which he had main- 
tained himſelf againſt the league, againſt Rome, 
and againſt Spain; and in order to pay thoſe law- 
ful debts, the general receiver's office and the 
crown lands were reſigned to farmers for thoſe 
foreign powers, who adminiſtered the revenue in 
the very heart of the kingdom. Several of the 
leading men of the league, who had made their 
king pay for that allegiance which they naturally 
owed him, kept likewiſe receivers of the public 
money, and ſhared this branch of ſovereignty. 
The farmers of thoſe alienated duties plunder- 
ed the people of four times more than their de- 
mand amounted to; and when at length the ge- 
neral depredation obliged Henry IV to give the 
intire adminiſtration of the finances to the duke 
of Sully, this able and upright miniſter found that 
in the year 1590, they raiſed about a hundred and 


* There were 220000 ſouls in Patis when that city was beſieg- 
ed by Henry IV, in 1590. There were only 180, c in 1593. 
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fifty millions of livres on the people, to bring 
about thirty into the Exchequer. | 

Had not Henry IV been the braveſt, the moſt 
merciful, and the moſt upright prince of his time, 
as well as the honeſteſt man, his kingdom would 
have been ruined. France ſtood in need of a 
prince, capable of conducting it in war and peace, 
of probing the wounds of the ſtate, and ap- 


plying proper remedies; of giving his attention 


to matters of ſmall as well as great concern, ca- 


pable in ſhort of every thing; and ſuch a prince 


was Henry IV. He united the prudent admini- 
ftration of Charles the Sage, with the valour and 
frankneſs of Francis I. and the good nature of 
Lewis XII. 

In order to provide againſt ſuch a number of ex- 
igences, and to be able to tranſact fo many treaties 
as well as to carry on ſo. many wars, Henry con- 
vened a meeting of the chief nobility of the 
kingdom ; it was a kind of ſtates general, The 
ſpeech he made them is ſtill engraved in the 
memory of every good Frenchman, acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his country. Already by the 
protection of heaven, by the counſels of my honeſt ſer- 
wants, and by the ſword of my brave nobility, be- 
tween whom and my princes 1 make no diſtinqtion, 
the appellation of gentleman being our nobleſt title, 
have I drawn this flate out of ſervitude and ruin. 
T would willingly reſtore it to its former vigour and 
luſtre; and that you ſhould partake of this ſecond 
glory, as you have ſhared the firſt. I have not called 
you together as my predeceſſors uſed to do, to oblige 
you blindly to approve my will, but to take your api- 
nion, to follow it, and to put myſelf under your di- 
rettion, This is what ſeldom comes into the head of 
kings, 
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Of Henry IV. 
kings, of conquerors, or of veterans : but the love L 
T bear my people, enables me to do every thing, and 
to look upon it as hinourable. This eloquence from 
the heart of a heroe is greatly ſuperior to all the 
harangues of antiquity. 

In the midit of theſe troubles, and continual 1527» 
dangers, the Spaniards ſurprize Amiens, the in- 
habitants of which had undertaken to defend them- 

.& ſelves. This unhappy privilege, of which they 
made ſuch bad uſe, was the cauſe of their town 
being plundered, while it expoſed all Picardy to 
danger, and revived the efforts of thoſe who were 
| ſtill deſirous of diſmembering France, Henry at the 
; news of this misfortune had no money, and be- 

ſides was in a bad ſtate of health. Nevertheleſs 

he aſſembles a few troops, and marches towards 
the frontiers of Picardy; thence he flies back to 
Paris, and writes with his own hand to the parlia- 
ments, and to the corporations, 7 get bread to feed 
thoſe who defended the ſtate: theſe are his own words. 
He goes himſelf to the parliament of Paris, where 
| he ſays; 1f you will give me an army, [ll venture 
my life with all my heart to ſave you, and to relieve 
the late. He propoſed the creation of new offices, 
| in order to raiſe the neceflary ſupplies : but the par- 
| liament finding this method dangerous, refuſed to 
) regiſter the edicts; ſo that the king was obliged to 
exert his whole authority to find the neceſſary 
funds, for venturing his life at the head of his 
nobility. | 

At length what by loans, and by the indefatiga- 
ble care of that worthy ſervant of his, Roni duke 
of Sully, he raiſes a fine army. This was the on- 

5 ly one for theſe thirty years that was provided with 
| all neceſſaries, and the ff that had a regular hoſpital, 
in 
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Of Henry IV. Ch. cxliii. 


in which the ſick and wounded had proper 
aſſiſtance. Before that time each company or 
troop took what care they could of their wound- 
ed; and as many periſhed through want of 
Care as by the ſword. | 
Henry retakes Amiens in fight of the archduke 
Albert, and obliges him to retire. From thence 
he haſtens to ſettle the reſt of the kingdom; 
and at length all France ſubmits to his govern- 
ment. The pope, who had refuſed him abſoluti- 
on before he was ſettled on the throne, was pleaſ- 
ed to grant it, when he ſaw him crowned with 
victory. Nothing more remained, than to con- 
elude a peace with Spain; which he did at Ver- 
vins: and this was the firſt advantageous treaty 
that France had made ſince the reign of Philip 
Auguſtus. 
From that time forward he placed all his care 
in poliſhing and improving this kingdom, which 
he had acquired by the point of his ſword: the 
uſeleſs troops were diſbanded; order was introduced 
into the revenue after the moſt abominable depecu- 
lations; and by degrees he payed all the debts of 
the crown without oppreſſing the people. The 
peaſants to this day remember a ſaying of his, That 
he ſhould be glad to ſee them have a fowl upon the table 
every Sunday; the expreſſion is trivial, but the ſen- 
timent, paternal, The law was reformed, and what 
ſeems more difficult, the people of both religions 
lived peaceably together, at leaſt in appearance, 
Trade and the polite arts were encouraged. Gold 
and filver ſtuffs, which had been prohibited by a 
ſumptuary edict in the beginning of a troubleſome 
reign, and in times of diſtreſs, began to _ 
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with ſplendor, and to enrich Lyons and France. 
He ereaed manufactures of ſilk and woollen ta- 
peſtry. They began to make ſmall looking-glaſs- 
es in the Venetian taſte. To him only we are 
indebted for our ſilk worms, for our planta- 


tions of mulberry trees, notwithſtanding the op- 


poſition of Sully, a man more valuable for his 
fidelity and ſkill in adminiſtering the revenue, 
than fond of novelties, Henry cut the canal of 
Briare, by which the Seine and Loire are joined. 
Paris was enlarged and embelliſhed: the Place 
Royale was laid out ; and all the bridges were re- 
paired. The ſuburb of S. Germain did not join 
the town; nor was it paved, The king under- 
takes the whole, He erects that fine bridge, where 
the people ſtill look with an eye of tenderneſs on 
his ſtatue. St. Germains, Mouceaux, Fontain- 
bleau, and eſpecially the Louvre, are enlarged, 
and almoſt new built, He reſides in the Louvre 
under that long gallery, in the building of which 
he had employed artiſts of every kind, whom he 
encouraged by honours and rewards. In a word, 
he is the real founder of the king's library. 
When don Pedro di Toledo was ſent ambaſſa- 
dor by Philip III to Henry IV, he did not know 
this town again, which he had formerly beheld in 
ſo low and wretched a condition: It is becauſe the 
father of the family was not there at that time, ſaid 
Henry to him, but now that he has the care of his 
children, they thrive and proſper. Sports, feſtivals, 
and balls, which Catharine de Medicis had intro- 
duced to court in times of trouble, were now ap- 
plied to adorn theſe happy and peaceful days un- 
der Henry IV. 


While thus he promoted the proſperity of his 


Own 
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own ſtate, he was the arbiter of others. Little 
did the court of Rome imagine at the time of the 
league, that Henry of Bearn would be the paciher of 
Italy, and the moderator between her and Venice, 
Yet Paul V was extremely fortunate in applying to 
Henry, to extricate him out of the difficulty into 
which he had involved himſelf by excommunicat- 
ing the doge and ſenate, and by laying the ſtate 
of Venice under what they call an | interdi#, for a 
diſpute about inconteſtable rights, which the ſe- 
nate maintained with their uſual vigor. The king 
was arbiter of the difference, He whom the popes 


had excommunicated, got the excommunication 
of Venice taken off *. | 


1 An interdi& is a papal prohibition to the clergy to cele- 
brate holy offices. | ' wh 
Father Daniel relates a fact that appears very extraordina- 
15 and he is the only one that relates it. He pretends that 
enry IV, after having reconciled the pope to the republic of 
Venice, ſpoiled this accommodation himſelf, by communicat- 
ing to the pope's nuncio at Paris an intercepted letter from a 
miniſter . of Geneva, wherein he boaſted that the doge of Ve- 
nice, and ſeveral ſenators were proteſtants in their hearts; that 
they only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare them 
ſelves ; that father Fulgentio of the order of Servites, compa- 
nion and friend of the celebrated Sarpi ſo well known by the 
name of Fra Paolo, was labouring hard in this ſame vineyard. 
He adds that Henry IV ordered his ambaſſador to ſhew this 
letter to the ſenate, only leaving gut the doge's name, But 
when Daniel has given the ſubſtance of this letter, in which 
the name of Fra Paolo is not to be found, he ſays nevertheleſs 
that' this ſame Fra Paolo was accuſed in the copy of the- 
letter ſhewn to the ſenate He does not mention the name of 
the miniſter, who wrote this letter, which is ſaid to have been 
intercepted, It is likewiſe obſervable that this letter related to 
the Jeſuits, who were baniſhed from the Venetian dominions. 
In a word, Daniel makes uſe of this pretended ftep of Henry IV, 
as a proof of that prince's zeal for the catholic religion. It 
would have been a ſtrenge ſort of zeal in Henry 1V thus to create 
inquietude in the ſenate of Venice his beſt ally, and to blend the 
N mean 
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Of Henry IV. 
He protected the infant republic of Holland, 


aſſiſted her with money, and contributed not a 
little to her being recognized by Spain a free and 
independent ſtate, 

. His glory was therefore eſtabliſhed both at home 
and abroad; ſothat he paſſed for the greateſt man of 
his time. The reputation of the emperor Rodo]- 
phus, was confined to natural philoſophers and che- 
miſts, Philip Il was never in battle: beſides he was 
no more than a dark, diſſembling, active tyrant; and 
his prudence could never be compared to the va- 
lour and frankneſs of Henry IV, who, with all his 
ſallies, was as good a politician as Philip. Eliza- 
beth acquired great reputation ; but, not having 
met with the ſame difficulties, ſhe could never pre- 
tend to the ſame degree of glory. Her real merit 
was diminiſhed by the mean tricks and artifices 


with which ſhe is charged; and ſtained by the 
blood of Mary Stuart, which can never be waſh-. 
ed out. Sixtus Quintus got a name by the obe- 
liſks which he raiſed,” and by the monuments. 


mein character of a ſhuMer with the glory of a mediator. 1 n ; 


there might have been a letter, real or forged, from a miniſter at 
Geneva, and even that this letter might have produced ſome 
little intrigues extremely indifferent to the grand object of hiſ- 
tory; but it is not at all probable that Henry IV ſhould deſcend 


ſo. far beneath himſelf, as to commit the dirty action of which 
Daniel does him the honour, He further adds, that whotwer 


Reeps up a connexion with bereties, either it of their religion, or has 


none at all, This odious reflexion makes even againſt Henry iV, 


who of all men in his time had the moſt: numerous connexions 
with the reformed, We' could have wiſhed that father Daniel 


had entered into the particulars of the adminiſtration of Henry 


IV and of the duke of Sully, rather than into thoſe mean trifles 
which diſcoyer more partiality than juſtice, and prove the author 
to be more à Jeſuit than a lover of his country, The count de 
Boulainvilliers had a great deal of reaſon to ſay, that it is almoſt 


impoſſible for a Jeſuit to write a good hiſtory of Frante, :; | _ 
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Of Henry IV. Ch. cxlii 
with which he adorned the city of Rome. Set- 
ting alide this kind of merit, far inferior 
to the former, he would never have been known 
but for having mounted the papal throne by fifteen 
years diſſembling, and for a ſeverity that bordered 
upon cruelty, 

They who are ſo angry with Henry IV for his 
amours, do not reflect that his foibles are ſuch as 
are incident to the beſt of men, and that none of 
them hindered him from attending to the affairs of 
government. This appeared very plain, when he 
was preparing to be the arbiter of Europe, upon 
the diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion of Juliers, It 
is an abſurd calumny of le Vaſſor, and ſome other 
compilers, to ſay that Henry was going to embark 
in this war for the ſake of the young princeſs of 


Conde : we ought to believe the duke of 2 
3 


who acknowledges the weakneſs of this monarc 


and proves. at the ſame time that no amorous 


aſſion was mingled with his grand deſigns. 

t was not ſurely for the princeſs: of Conde; that 
Henry concluded the treaty of Cheraſco, that he 
made ſure of all the Italian powers, and of the 
princes of Germany, and that he was mounting 
the laſt ſtep to glory while he held the balance of 
Europe. 

He was ready to march into Germany at the 
head of forty thouſand men. Every circumſtance 
ſeemed to bid fair for ſucceſs; a reſerve of forty 
millions of livres in his coffers; preparations im- 
menſe; ſtrong alliances; able generals formed un- 
der himſelf; the proteſtant princes of Germany, 
and the new republic of the united Netherlands, 
ready to concur in his meaſures. The pretended 


diviſion of Europe into fifteen ſtates is acknow- 


ledged 
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ledged to be a chimera that could not enter into his 
head. Had thete ever been any negotiation on 
foot in regard to ſo extraordinary a deſign, ſome 
traces of it would have appeared in England, Ve- 
nice, or Holland, in concert with whom Henry 
is ſuppoſed to have planned this revolution: but 
there is not the leaſt veſtige of it to be found; 
therefore the project is neither true nor probable. 
However, by means of his alliances, as well as 
by his arms and his ceconomy, he was going to 
change the ſyſtem, and to render himſelf the ar- 
biter of Europe; which would have raiſed him 
to the ſummit of glory. 

Were we to draw this faithful portrait of Hen- 
ry IV in the hearing of a ſenſible foreigner, who 
had never before been acquainted with his name, 
and then conclude with telling bim; This is 
the very man who was aflaflinated in the midſt 
of his people, and whoſe life was attempted ſe- 
veral times before by perſons, to whom he had 
never done the leaſt harm; it would be im- 
poſſible for him to believe it, | 

What a pity it 1s that the ſame religion, which 
enjoins the forgiving of injuries, ſhould have been 
ſo long the cauſe of committing ſo many murders, 
and in virtue of this maxim only, that whoever 
does not think as we do is damned, and that we 
ought to hold the damned in deteſtation. 

What is more extraordinary, the catholics 
did not conſpire againſt the life of this good king, 
till he became of their religion. The firſt who 
deſigned to aſſaſſinate him, at the very time he 
was making his abjuration at St. Denis, was a 
wretch from the ſcum of the people, named Peter 
Barriere. He had fome ſcruple upon his mind 

. when 
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when the king had abjured: but he was con- 
firmed in his deſign by the moſt furious of all the 
Leaguers, Aubri curate of St. Andre des Arts ; 
as alſo by a Capuchin friar, by a Secular prieſt, 
and by Varade rector of the college of Jeſuits, 
The celebrated Stephen Paquier, advocate-ge- 
neral of the chamber of accounts, declares 
he had heard from Barriere's own mouth, that 
Varade had ſpurred him on to commit the crime. 
This accuſation receives a new degree of proba- 
bility, from the abſconding of Varade and the 
curate Aubri, who took ſhelter at the cardinal 
legate's, and attended him in his return to 
Rome, at the time that Henry IV made his en- 
try into Paris. In a word, what corroborates 
this probability, Varade and Aubri were after- 
wards quartered in effigy by a decree of the par- 


liament of Paris, as related in Henry IVth's jour- 


nal. Daniel uſes ſome endeavours to exculpate 
the Jeſuit Varade: but the ſecular clergy have 


. recourſe to no artifices to juſtify the mad parſons 


of that time; the Sorbonne confeſſes its odious 
decrees ; while the Dominicans agree, that their 
brother Clement aſſaſſinated Henry III, and that 
he had been incited to commit this parricide by 
Burgoin his prior. The truth ſhould prevail over 
every other conſideration ; hence it declares that 
none of the preſent clergy ought to be reproached 
with the ſanguinary maxims and barbarous ſuper- 


ſtition of their predeceſſors, ſince they all abhor 


them: it only preſerves the remembrance of thoſe 
crimes, to the end that they may never be an ob- 
ject of imitation. 
The ſpirit of ſanaticiſm was ſo generally dif- 
fuſed throughout the kingdom, that a filly Car- 
thuſian, 
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thuſian, named Ouin, was deluded to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to fancy he ſhould take flight directly to 
heaven, by killing Henry IV. The wretch was 
confined as a madman by order of his ſuperiors. 
In the beginning of 1599 two Dominican friars 
of Flanders, one named Arger, the other Ridi- 
covi, of Italian extraction, reſolved to follow the 
example of their brother, James Clement: the 
plot was diſcovered ; and the gallows prevented 
their committing the atrocious deed. This exe- 
cution did not terrify a Capuchin friar of Milan, 
who travelled to Paris with the ſame deſign, and 
underwent the ſame puniſhment. 

Of all the attempts to aſſaſſinate this prince, 
that of John Chatel is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
reigning madneſs of the times: born of a gen- 
teel family, of rich parents, carefully educated, 
young and unexperienced, being under nineteen, 
it was impoſſible he ſhould have formed of himſelf 
ſo deſperate a reſolution, Every body knows that 
he ſtruck the king with a knife in the Louvre; 
and that the reaſon of his hitting him on the mouth, 
was becauſe that good prince, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to embrace his ſervants who came to 
pay their court to him after a long abſence, was 
at that time ſtooping to embrace Montigni. 

Upon his firſt interrogatory he maintained, that 
he had done a good action, and that as the king had 
nat as yet been abſalved by the pope, he might kull 
him with a ſafe conſcience : which alone proves he 
was ſeduced, 

This young man had ſtudied ſome time at the 
Jeſuits. college. Among the dangerous ſuperſti- 
tions of thoſe days there was one capable of turn- 


ing 
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ing people's brains ; this was the chamber of ſpi- 
ritual exerciſes, to which young people uſed to re- 
tire for meditation : the walls were painted with 
devils, torments, and hell-flames, diſcerned by a 
dim light: weak imaginations were often affected 
with this ſcene to a degree of madneſs : this mad- 


neſs might work on the brain of a poor wretch, 


ſo as to make him believe he ſhould eſcape hell 
by butchering his ſovereign. 

There is no doubt but the judges would have 
been deficient in their duty, if they had not exa- 
mained into the papers of the Jeſuits; eſpecially af- 
ter John Chatel had confefled, that he had fre- 
quently heard ſome of thoſe fathers ſay that king- 
killing was lawful. 


Among the papers of the profeſſor Guignard, 


theſe very words were found in his own hand- 


writing, that neither Henry III, nor Henry IV, nor 
queen Elizabeth, nor the king of Sweden, nor the 
elector of Saxony, were lawful ſovereigns; that Hen- 

ITT was a Sardanapalus, Henry of Bearn a fox, 


Elizabeth a ſhe-wolf,'the king of Sweden a griffin ; 
and the eleffor of Saxony a hog : this was called elo- 


quence. James Clement, he ſaid, did an heroic aft, 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt; if we can carry on the 
war againſt Henry of Bearn, let us; if not, let us 
kill him. | 

It was ſomething extraordinary that Guignard 
did not burn that writing, the very inftant he heard 
of Chatel's attempt. They ſeized his perſon, to- 
gether with Gueret profeſſor of a nonſenſical 
Jargon which they called philoſophy, and of 


which Chatel had been long time ſtudent, Guig- 


nard was hanged and burnt ; but Gueret, having 
confeſſed nothing upon the rack, was only ſen- 
2 | tenced. 
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tenced to be baniſhed the kingdom, with the reſt 
of the Jeſuits. 

Surely prejudice muſt raiſe a very thick miſt be- 
fore one's eyes, when Jouvenci the Jeſuit, in his 
hiſtory of that ſociety, compares Guignard and 
Gueret to the primitive Chriſtians perſecuted by 
Nero. He commends Guignard eſpecially for 
having refuſed to aſk pardon of the king and of 


juſtice, when he underwent the honorable amende 7 


with the torch in his hand and his writings at his 
back. He repreſents as a * this man who 
aſks forgiveneſs of God, becauſe it is poſſible he 
might be a ſinner ; but who could not againſt his 
conſcience acknowledge that he had offended the 
king. How could he have offended him more, 
than by teaching that he ought to be aſſaſſinated; 
unleſs he had committed the aſſaſſination? Jouvenci 
looks upon the decree of parliament as a very 
unjuſt ſentence: Meminimus, ſays he, & ignoſcimus: 
we remember, and we forgive, It is true, the ſen- 
tence was ſevere, but ſurely it could not be unjuſt, 
when we conſider the papers of the Jeſuit Guig- 
nard, the violent principles of Hay another Jeſuit, 
the confeſſion of John Chatel, the writings of To- 
letus, Bellarmin, Mariana, Emanuel Sa, Suarez, 
Salmeron, Molina, the letters of the Jeſuits of Na- 
ples, and ſo many other pieces, in which this doc- 
trine of king-· killing is eſtabliſned. It is very true 
that no particular Jeſuit had ever adviſed Chatel 
to commit this act; yet it is alſo true that while 
he ſtudied among them he had heard this doctrine, 
which at that time was but too common. 
How can the baniſhment of the Jeſuits be looked: 


upon as unjuſt in thoſe days, when we don't com- 


+ An ignominious kind of puniſhment, inflicted on high of- 
fenders in France, 


VOI. IV. | ' I plain 
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plain of the ſentence of exile inflicted upon John 
Chatel's father and mother, though guilty of no 
other oftence, than of bringing into the world a 
wretch whoſe head was turned ? Thoſe unfortu- 
nate parents were fined and baniſhed, their houſe 
was demoliſhed, and on the ſpot where it ſtood a 
pyramid was erected, on which the crime and the 
ſentence were engraved. This inſcription menti- 
oned, that the court had likewiſe ſentenced to perpetual 


bani/hment this ſociety of late invention, this ſpawn of 


diabolical ſuperſtition, for having excited John Chatel 
to commit that horrid parricide. It is further wor- 
thy of obſervation, that the ſentence of parliament 
was put into the Index at Rome. Hence it ap- 
pears that thoſe were fanatic times; that though the 
Jeſuits might not teach a more horrid doctrine than 
the reſt, yet they ſeemed to be a more dangerous 
ſet of men, becauſe they had the care of the edu- 
cation of youth; that they were puniſhed for paſt 
faults, which three years before were not looked 
upon at Paris as criminal; ,in a word, that the 
calamity of the times rendered this decree of par- 
liament neceſſary. 

How frightful ſoever this example, ſtill it did 
not deſtroy the ſpirit of the league, to which 
Henry IV at length fell a ſacrifice. Ravaillac had 
been for ſome time a monk of the order of Feu- 
illants, and his imagination was ſtill heated with 
the notions he had imbibed in his youth. Never 
did ſuperſtition in any age produce ſuch effects. 
This wretch believed, exactly like John Chatel, 
that he ſhould appeaſe the divine wrath by the 
murder of Henry IV. The common people had 
a notion that the king intended to wage war a- 


gainſt the pope, becauſe he was going to aſſiſt the 


proteſtants 


ee, 
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proteſtants of Germany. The empire was divided 
into two leagues ; one the evangelical, compoſed 
of all the proteſtant princes ; the other the catho- 
lic, to which they had prefixed the pope's name, 
Henry IV protected the proteſtant league; and 
this was the only cauſe of his aſſaſſination. We 
muſt give credit to the conſtant depoſitions of Ra- 
vaillac. He proteſted, without ever varying, that 
he had no accomplice ; that he had been excited to 
commit this parricide by an irreſiſtible impulſe. 
He ſigned his interrogatory, a few leaves of which 
were found in 1720 by one of the regiſters in par- 
liament: I have had a fight of them; the abomi- 
nable name 1s very well wrote ; and underneath 
in the ſame hand-writing are theſe words, Let 
Jeſus be ever vittorious in my heart; a further 
proof that this monfter was a fanatic. That ſuch 
a man ſhould have bereft France of Henry IV, 
and changed the face of Europe, is a ſtrong ex- 
ample of human deſtiny. There are thoſe who 
have dared to impute this crime to the houſe of 
Auſtria, to Mary de Medicis the king's wife, to 
Balzac d'Entragues his miſtreſs, to the duke d'E- 
pernon; conjectures maſt odious, which Meze- 
ray and others have taken up without inquiry, but 
which deſtroy one another, and only ſerve to ſhew 
how credulous is human malignity. 

Ravaillac was only the blind tool of the ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit of the times, Barriere, Cha- 
tel, Ouin the Carthuſian, the vicar of $, Ni- 
cholas of the fields hanged in 1595, the tapeſtry- 
maker in 1596, a wretch who was either really, 
or pretended to be, out of his ſenſes, and others 
whoſe names have eſcaped my memory, at- 
tempted the ſame crime; moſt of them young 


2 men, 
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men, and of the dregs of the nation; ſo true 
It is that in young people of the Jower claſs, re- 
ligion degenerates into madneſs. Of all the aſ- 
ſaffins this ſhocking age produced, not one but Pol- 
trot de Mere was a gentleman. 


dee 


CHAF. CXLV. 


Of France under Lewis II till the adminiſtration 
7 cardina! Richelieu. States general beld in 
rance. Unfortunate adminiſtration. The mar- 
Dal d 2 — ; bis wife condemned to 
be burnt. niftration of the duke de Luines. 
Civil wars. In what manner cardinal Richelieu 
mas admitted into the council. 


SITES the death of Henry IV it ap- 
peared how greatly the power, the reſpect, 
the manners, and ſpirit of a nation depend often- 
times on one man. The mild yet ſteady admini- 
ſtration of this prince had — all — different 
orders of the realm united, all factions lulled to 
fleep, the two religions in peace, and plenty a- 
mong the people. By his alliances, his treaſures, 
and his arms, he held the balance of Europe in 
his own hands. The very firſt year of the re- 
gency of his widow de Medicis, all thoſe 


advantages were loft, The duke d'Epernon, that 


proud favourite of Henry III, in private an enemy 
to Henry IV, in public to his miniſters, repairs to 
+ pact har er Dt. g was murdered, 
was colonel-general of infantry ; and 
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e the aſſembly, he lays hold of the hilt of his 


ſword, and obliges the parliament to aſſume the 
right of diſpoſing of the regency, a right which 
had hitherto belonged only to the ftates-genera!, 
The laws of all nations have determined, that they 
who nominate to the throne, when vacant, ſhould 
appoint a regency. To make a king is the firſt of 
rights; to appoint a regent is the ſecond, and ſup- 
poſeth the firſt. The parliament of Paris adjudged 
the cauſe of the throne, as arbiters of the ſupreme 
power, becauſe they were menaced by the duke 
d'Epernon, and there was not time ſufficient to 
aſſemble the three orders of the kingdom. 

They decreed Mary de Medicis ſole regent. 
The queen went the next day to get this decree 
confirmed in her ſon's preſence ; and the chancel- 
lor de Sillery, at the bed of juftice, Q took the votes 
of the preſidents before thoſe of the peers, and 
even of the princes of the blood, who pretended 
to ſhare the regency. 

Hereby it appears, and we have often obſerved it, 
in what manner rights and uſages are eftabliſhed, 
how that which has been ſolemnly tranſacted, 
contrary to ancient practice, becomes a precedent 
hereafter, till ſome new occaſion aboliſhes it. 

Mary de Medicis, regent but not miſtreſs of the 
kingdom, willing to raiſe a number of dependants, 
iquanders away all the money, that Henry the great 
had amaſſed, with a view of extending the power 
and influence of his kingdom. The troops which 
ne was going to head, are for the moſt part diſ- 


banded ; and the princes whom he ſupported, are 1670 


ſorſaken. Charles Emmanuel duke of Savoy, the 
x B 3 new 


I The bed of j1/fice is when the king takes his ſeat in par- 
Lament, which is only upon extraordinary emergencies of ſtate, 
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new ally of Henry IV, is obliged to beg pardon 
of Philip III king of Spain, for having concluded 
a treaty with the king of France; he ſends his 
ſon to Madrid to implore mercy of that court, 
and to humble himſelf like a ſubject in his fa- 
ther's name. The princes of Germany, whom 
Henry had protected with an army of forty thou- 
ſand men, are now but feebly aſſiſted. The 
kingdom loſeth all its weight abroad, and is diſ- 
turbed at home. The princes of the blood and 
the great lords divide the country into faCtions, 
Juit as in the times of Francis II, of Charles IX, 
of Henry III, and afterwards in the minority of 
Lewis XIV. ; | 

At length the Jaſt aſſembly of the ſtates- 
general was held at Paris, The parliament 
could not have a ſeat there. Their deputies 
had affiſted at the great aſſembly of the chief 
men of the kingdom held at Rouen in 1594: 
but that was not an aſſembly of the ſtates- 
general; the intendants of the revenue and the 
treaſurers had ſat there in the quality of ma- 
giſtrates. 

The univerſity of Paris ſent a formal ſummons 
to the eccleſiaſtical chamber, to admit her as a 
member of the ſtates; this ſhe ſaid was her an- 
cient privilege : but ſhe had loſt her privileges, 
together with her weight, in proportion as people 
orew more ſubtle, though not more knowing. 
Thoſe tumultuary aflemblies had not the depoſit 
of the laws and cuſtoms like the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, or the diet of the empire: they conſtituted 
no part of the legiſlature ; yet they would fain be 
legiſlators : this is a power to which the repre- 


ſentative body of a nation ever aſpires, becauſe a 
general 
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general ambition ariſeth from the ſecret views of 
each individual. 

What was more remarkable in this aſſembly, 
the clergy in vain demanded that the council of 
Trent ſhould be received in France; and the 
third eſtate likewiſe in vain demanded the publi- 
cation of the following law, That no temporal or 
ſpiritual power has a right to diſpoſe of the king- 
dom, or to releaſe the ſubjes from their oath of al- 
deviance ; and that the opinion which makes it law- 
ful to take away the lives of kings, is impious and 
dete/lable. | 

And yet this third eftate of Paris, that de- 
manded this law, was the very ſame that had at- 
tempted to depoſe Henry III, and that choſe to 
ſuffer rather the extremity of famine than to 
acknowledge Henry IV. But the faction of the 
league was extinguiſhed; and the third eſtate, 
being compoſed of the budy of the people, who 
can be warped by no private intereſt, loved the 
throne, and deteſted the pretenſions of rhe court 
of Rome. On this occaſion cardinal Perron for- 
got what he owed to the family of Henry IV, 
and thought of nothing but the church. He 
made a {trong oppoſition to the law above-men- 
tioned, and went fo far as to ſay, that he ſhould 
be obliged to excommunicate thoſe, who would be jo 
ob/iinate, as to maintain that the church has not a 
depoſing power. He further added, that the popes 
bad full and ſuperabundant authority over princes, 
aireftly in 1 and indiretily in temporals, 
The eccleſiaſtical chamber, being governed by 
cardinal Perron, perſuaded the chamber of the 
nobility to join with them. The body of the no- 
bles had been ever jealous of the clergy ; yet 
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they affected to think differently from the third 
eſtate. The queſtion was, whether the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers could diſpoſe of the crown. 
The body of the nobles looked upon themſelves 


in the main, and without ſaying it, as a temporal 


power. The cardinal told them, that if a king 
wanted to compel his ſubjetts to become Arians or 
Alahometans, he ought to be depoſed. Such a ſpeech 
was very unreaſonable; for there have been a 
great many Arian emperors and kings, and yet 
none were depoſed on that account. This ſup- 
poſition, chimerical as it is, perſuaded the depu- 
ties of the nobility, that there were particular 
caſes in which the chief men of the nation might 
dethrone their ſovereign; and this power, how 
diſtant ſoever, was ſo flattering to human vanity, 
that the nobles would fain ſhare it with the clergy. 
'The eccleſiaſtical chamber declared to the third 
eſtate, that indeed it was never lawful to kill the 
king; but they continued reſolute as to every 
thing elſe. | 7 

During this ſtrange diſpute the parliament pub- 
liſhed a decree, whereby the abſolute independence of 
the throne was declared a fundamental law of the 


kingdom. 

Doubtleſ it was: the intereſt of the miniſtry to 
ſupport the demand of the third eſtate, and the 
decree of parliament, after ſo many diſturbances 
which had endangered the throne under the pre- 
cedent reigns. Yet they gave. way to cardinal 
Perron, to the clergy, and eſpecially to Rome, 
with which they were willing to keep fair: they 
ſmothered an opinion on which the ſecurity of 
the crown is founded, becauſe wad fancied it 
would never be combated by overt acts, and they 

a were 
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were willing to put an end to diſputes already 
grown too delicate and odious. They even ſup- 
preſſed the decree of parliament, under pretence 
that this court had no right to determine matters of 
ſtate, that they had not ſhewn due reſpect to the 
crown, and it was not their buſineſs to enact fun- 
damental laws. Thus the government rejected 
the aſſiſtance of- thoſe who had taken up arms ia 
their cauſe, preſuming they ſhould never want 
them; in a word, the reſult of this aflembly was 
to take notice of the ſeveral abuſes of the king- 
dom, without being able to reform any. 

France was left in confuſton, under the ad- 
miniſtration of the Florentine Concini, who 
was made marſhal of France without having 
ever drawn a ſword, and firſt miniſter without 
knowing the laws of the kingdom, His being 
a foreigner was reaſon enough for the princes to 
find fault with him. 

Mary de Medicis was very unfortunate; for 
ſhe could neither ſhare her authority with the 
prince of Conde, the chief of the malecontents, 
without intirely loſing it; nor truſt Concini with 
it, without diſobliging the whole kingdom. Henry 
prince of Conde, father of the great Conde, and 
ſon of him who had * the battle of Coutras 
along with Henry IV, puts himſelf at the head 
of a party, and takes up arms. The court con- 
cludes a ſham peace with him, and ſends him 
to the Baſtille, | 

This had been the fate of his father and grand- 
father, as it was afterwards of his ſon. His im- 
priſonment increaſed the number of malecon- 
tents. The Guiſes, heretofore implacable ene- 
mies of the Condes, join with them upon this 

5 occaſion. 
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they affected to think differently from the third 
eſtate. The queſtion was, whether the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers could diſpoſe of the crown. 
The body of the nobles looked upon themſelves 


in the main, and without ſaying it, as a temporal 


power, The cardinal told them, that if a king 
wanted to compel his ſubjefts to become Arians or 
Mabometans, he ought to be depsſed. Such a ſpeech 
was very unreaſonable; for there have been a 
great many Arian emperors and kings, and yet 
none were depoſed on that account. This ſup- 
poſition, chimerical as it is, perſuaded the depu- 
ties of the nobility, that there were particular 
caſes in which the chief men of the nation might 
dethrone their ſovereign; and this power, how 
diilant ſoever, was ſo flattering to human vanity, 
that the nobles would fain ſhare it with the clergy. 
Ihe eccleſiaſtical chamber declared to the third 
eftate, that indeed it was never lawful to kill the 
king; but they continued reſolute as to ever 
thing elſe. | t 
During this ſtrange diſpute the parliament pub- 
liſhed a decree, whereby the abſolute independence f 
the throne was declared a fundamental law of the 
kingdom. | 
Doubtleſs it was. the intereſt of the miniſtry to 
ſupport the demand of the third eſtate, and the 
decree of- parliament, after ſo many diſturbances 
which had endangered the throne under the pre- 
cedent reigns. Yet they gave way to cardinal 
Perron, to the clergy, and eſpecially to Rome, 
with which they were willing to keep fair: they 
ſmothered an opinion on which the ſecurity of 
the crown is founded, becauſe On. fancied it 
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were willing to put an end to diſputes already 
grown too delicate and odious, They even ſup- 
preſſed the decree of parliament, under pretence 
that this court had no right to determine matters of 
ſtate, that they had not ſhewn due reſpect to the 
crown, and it was not their buſineſs to enact fun- 
damental laws. Thus the government rejected 
the aſſiſtance of- thoſe who had taken up arms ia 
their cauſe, preſuming they ſhould never want 
them; in a word, the reſult of this aſſembly was 
to take notice of the ſeveral abuſes of the king- 
dom, without being able to reform any. 

France was left in confuſion, under the ad- 
miniſtration of the Florentine Concini, who 
was made marſhal of France without having 
ever drawn a ſword, and firſt miniſter without 
knowing the laws of the kingdom. His being 
a foreigner was reaſon enough for the princes to 
find fault with him. 

Mary de Medicis was very unfortunate ; for 
ſhe could neither ſhare her authority with the 
prince of Conde, the chief of the malecontents, 
without intirely loſing it ; nor truſt Concini with 
it, without diſobliging the whole kingdom. Henry 
prince of Conde, father of the great Conde, and 
fon of him who had * the battle of Coutras 
along with Henry IV, puts himſelf at the head 
of a party, and takes up arms. The court con- 
cludes a ſham peace with him, and ſends him 
to the Baſtille, | 

This had been the fate of his father and grand- 
father, as it was afterwards of his ſon. His im- 
priſonment increaſed the number of malecon- 
tents. The Guiſes, heretofore implacable ene- 
mics of the Condes, join with them upon this 

5 occaſion. 
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occaſion. The duke of Vendome, ſon of Henry 
IV ; the duke of Nevers, of the houſe of Gon- 
zaga; the marſhal de Bouillon; in a word, all 
the difcontented lords begin to ſtrengthen them- 
ſeives in their ſeveral provinces, proteſting that 


they are ſerving their king, and have no inten- 


tion to wage war againſt any body but the prime 
miniſter, | 
The marſhal d'Ancre, ſecure of the queen's 
protection, ſets them all at defiance. He raiſes 
ſeven thoufand men at his own expence, in or- 
der to maintain the royal, or rather his own, au- 
thority ; and this was what ruined him. It is 
true he raiſed thoſe troops under the king's com- 
miſſion; but it was one of the great grievances 
of the ſtate, that a foreigner who came to France 
without any fortune, ſhould have wherewithal 
to muſter up as ſtrong an army, as thoſe with 
which Henry IV had reconquered his kingdom. 
Almoſt the whole nation was againſt him, but 
could not pull him down: yet a young man, 
of whom he had no miſtruſt, and who was a fo- 
reigner like himſelf, proved the cauſe of his ruin, 
and of all the misfortunes of Mary de Medicis. 
Charles Albert de Luines, a native of the 
county of Avignon, having been admitted with 
both his brothers among the gentlemen in or- 
dinary that had the government of the young 
king, introduced himſelf into the familiarity of 
that prince, by his dexterity in bird catching. 
Little was it expected that thoſe innocent amuſe- 
ments would terminate in a bloody revolution. 
The marſhal d'Ancre had obtained the govern- 
ment of Amboife for de Luines, thinking by that 
means to ſecure him in his intereſt : but the un- 
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grateful youth formed a deſign of murdering his 
benefactor, of baniſhing the queen, and of go- 
verning the king; all which he eaſily compaſicd. 
He ſoon perſuades his majeſty, that he is capable 
of taking the reins of government into his own. 
hands, though he was, only ſixteen years and a 
half old; telling him that the queen his mother 
and Concini kept him in leading ſtrings. Ihe 
young king, who had been entitled the Zu? even 
ſrom his infancy, conſents to the murder of his 
prime miniſter. The marquis de Vitri, captain 
of the guards, his brother du Hallier, Perſan, 
and ſome others, fire at him with their piſtols, 
and kill him in the very palace of the Louvre. 
Ihe murderers cry out, vive le roy, as if they 
had won a battle. Lews XIII puts his head out 
of the window, and ſays, Now I am king. The 
queen mother's guards are removed, and diſ- 
armed; ſhe herſelf is confined to her apartment, 
and at length exiled to Blois. The poſt of mar- 
{hal of France, which Concini had enjoyed, is 
beſtowed upon Vitri his murderer. The queen 
had given the ſame reward to Themines, for ar- 
reſting the prince of Conde: this made the mar- 
ſhal duke de Bouillon ſay, that he was aſhamed 
to be a marſhal of France, ſince this dignity was 
the recompence of a bailiff, and of an aflaſſin, 
' The mob, who are generally in extremes, and 
ever barbarous when the reins of government are 
flackened, went and pulled the dead carcaſe of 
Concini, which had been buried at S. Germain 
L'Auxerrois, out of the ground, and dragged it 
through the ſtreets : they plucked out his heart, 
when ſome of them were fo ſavage as to broit 
it publicly on a coal fre, and to eat it; after. 
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which they hung his body upon a gibbet. There 
was {till a ſpirit of ferocity in the nation, which 
the flouriſhing days of Henry IV, and the polite 
arts introduced by Mary de Medicis, had ſome- 
what ſoftened: but it would break out again on 
the leaſt occaſion. The bloody remains of the 
marſhal d'Ancre were treated thus by the popu- 
Jace, only becauſe he was a foreigner, and had 
been inveſted with power. 

The hiſtory of the celebrated Nani, the memoirs 
of the marſhal d'Etree, and of the count de Brienne, 
do juſtice to Concini's merit, and to innocence. 
Theſe authorities contribute to inſtruct the living, 
though they can be of no ſervice to ſuch as have 
been put to a cruel and unjuſt death. 

This tranſport of hatred was not confined to 
the people: a commiſſion is ſent to the parlia- 
ment to condemn the marſhal after his deceaſe, 
to bring his wife Eleanor Galigai to her trial, 
and to cover the infamy of an aſlaflination with 
the cruelty of juridical forms. Five counſellors 
of the parliament refuſed to be preſent at this ſen- 
tence; but this ſhews that there were only five 


prudent members of that body, 


Never was any proceeding more wide from 
equity, nor more ſhocking to good ſenſe. There 
was nothing to lay to the charge of the marſhal's 


lady; ſhe had been the queen's favourite, and 


that was all her crime, They accuſed her of 
witchcraft z and the agnus Dei's 4 ſhe had about 


her, were taken for tali/mans*, Courtin, one of 
. | the 


+ The figure of a lamb, holding a croſs, ſtampt upon white 
wax in an oval form, which being bleſſed by the pope, is given 
as a relick. 7 5 ö 

* A magical character, ſuppoſed to-be certain figures engraved 
under ſeveral ſuperſtitious obſervations of the diſpoſitions of the 
heavers, to which ſome attribute wonderful virtues, 


* 
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the judges, aſked her, what charm ſhe had made 
uſe of to bewitch the queen ? Galigai full of in- 
dignation againſt the judge, and ſomewhat diſſa- 
tisfied with Mary de Medicis, made anſwer : M. 
witchcraft was the ſuperiority, which people of ſenſe 
have over weak minds. This anſwer did not fave 
her ; ſome of the judges had underſtanding and 
juſtice enough not to condemn her to death; but 
the reſt hurried away by the public prejudice, by 
ignorance, and ſtill more by thoſe who were im- 
patient to get the ſpoils of thoſe unfortunates, 
paſſed ſentence at the ſame time on the huſband 
already deceaſed, and on the wife, as perſons con- 
victed of forcery, of judaiſm, and of miſdemeanours. 
The marſhal's lady was burnt, and Luines the 
royal minion had the confiſcated eſtate. 
This unfortunate Galigai had- been the firſt 
promoter of cardinal Richelieu, when he was yet 


a young man, and known by the name of the 


abbè du Chillon: ſhe obtained the biſhopric of Lu- 
con for him, and the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate in 
1616. He was involved in the diſgrace of his 
patrons; and he who afterwards iſſued ſentence of 
exile on ſuch numbers from the throne, where he 
ſat near his royal maſter, was baniſhed to a little 
priory in a corner of Anjou. 

Concini, without having ſerved in the army, had 
been marſhal of France; and Luines, though ſcarce 
an officer, was four years afterwards made conſtable. 
Such an adminiſtration created contempt; the 
grandees and the people fell into factions, and 
there is nothing they did not dare to undertake. 

The duke d'Epernon who had been the cauſe 
of / conferring the regency on the queen, re- 


leaſed her from the caſtle of Blois to which ſhe 


had 
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1619. had been baniſhed ; and conducted her to his eſ- 


tate at Angouleme, like a ſovereign aſſiſting his 
ally. - 

This was certainly a treaſonable act, yet an 
act applauded by the whole kingdom, and that 
covered the duke d'Epernon with glory. Mary 
de Medicis had been hated in her proſperity; but 
now ſhe was beloved in her adverſity. Not one 
man in the kingdom had made the leaſt complaint, 
when Lewis XIII empriſoned his mother in the 
Louvre, and afterwards baniſhed her without a 
cauſe ; and now the attempting to recover her 
from out of the hands of a rebel,” was treated as 
a flagitious deed. Such apprehenſions had the 
Public of the violent counſels of de Luines, and of 
the cruelty and weakneſs of the king, that his own 
confeſſor, Arnoux the Jeſuit, preaching in his 
preſence before the reconcilement, ſpoke theſe 
remarkable words: It is not to be ſuppoſed that a 
religious prince would draw his ſword, to ſpill the very 
blood from whence he was e you will not per- 
mit me, ſire, to aſſert a lye from the ſeat of truth. 
J conjure you, by the bowels of Chriſt, not to liſten 
to violent counſels, nor io give this ſcandal to all the 
Chriſtian princes in Europe. | 

It is a further proof of the weakneſs of the 
government, that any man durſt to ſpeak thus 
from the pulpit. Father Arnoux could not have 
expreſſed himſelf in ſtronger terms, even if the 
king had condemned his mother to death. At 
that-time Lewis XIII had hardly an army to op- 


| Poſe the duke d'Epernon. This was preaching 


publicly againſt the government; it was ſpeak- 
ing on the behalf of God againſt the duke Ye 
Luines, Either this confeſſor muſt have been 

- poſſeſſed 
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poſieſied of an heroic though indiſcreet freedom; 
or he muſt have been bribed by Mary de Medicis. 
Whatever might be his motive, this public diſ- 
courſe ſheweth that there was a noble boldneſs at 
that time, even in men who ſeemed framed only 
for ſoft compliance, The conſtable ſome years 
after made the king ſend away his confeſſor. 

The king however, far from going thoſe vio- 
lent lengths which were apprehended, courted his 
mother, and treated with the duke d'Epernon, 
as with a crowned head. He durſt not even ſay 
in his declaration, that d'Epernon had offended 
him. 

No ſooner had the treaty of reconciliation been 
ſigned, but it was broke; this was the ſpirit of 
the times, New partiſans of the queen mother 
were up in arms; their complaints were always 
againſt the duke de Luines, as before againſt the 
marſhal d'Ancre, but never againſt the king. Each 
favorite in thoſe days proved the ſource of a civil 
war. Lewis XIII and his mother did really wage 
war againſt each other, Mary de Medicis was in 
Anjou at the head of a ſmall army to oppoſe her 
ſon; a battle was fought at the bridge of Ce; and 
the ſtate was upon the point of being ruined. 

This confuſton made the celebrated Riche- 
lieu's fortune. He was ſteward of the queen 
mother's houſhold, and had ſupplanted all the 
favorites of that princeſs, as he afterwards ſup- 
planted all the king's miniſters. His pliant tem- 
per and enterprizing genius muſt have raiſed him 
to the higheſt poſt, or deſtroyed him. He con- 
ducted the reconcilement betwixt the mother and 
| fon. His elevation to the cardinalate, which the 
queen demanded and obtained with ſome difficul- 
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ty for him, was the recompence of this piece of 
ſervice. The duke d'Epernon was the firſt to la 
down his arms, but aſked nothing: all the re 
made the king pay them, for having bore arms 
againſt his 1 

The queen and the king her ſon had an inter- 
view at Briſſac: they embraced each other with 
tears, but quarreled afterwards more than ever. 
Such weakneſs, ſuch intrigues and diviſions at 
court, had like to have introduced anarchy into 
the kingdom. All the internal vices which had 
been long undermining the ſtate, were increaſed; 
and thoſe which Henry IV had extirpated, were 
revived. 

The church ſuffered greatly, and was fallen 
into exceſſive iregularities. It was not the intereſt 
of Henry IV to reform them: the ill-judged de- 
votion of Lewis XIII permitted the diſorder to 
continue: rule and decency were not introduced 
till the reign of Lewis XIV. Almoſt all the 
incumbents were laymen, who allowed a ſalary 
to poor prieſts to officiate on their livings. 
The princes of the blood were poſſeſſed of rich 
abbeys. A great many benefices were conſi- 
dered as family eſtates. It was uſual to ſettle 
an abbey in portion for a daughter; and for a 
colonel to remount his regiment with the reve- 
nue of a priory. The court clergy oftentimes 
wore a ſword: amongſt the duels or private 
combats which depopulated France, .they reck- 
oned ſeveral in which the clergy were concerned, 
from the cardinal de Guiſe, who drew his ſword 
againſt the duke of Nevers Gonzaga in 1617, 
down to the abbe and afterwards cardinal de 
Retz, who fought a great many duels _ 
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he was ſolliciting the archbiſtoprick of Paris. 
The minds of people in general were ſtill rude 
and uncultivated. The genius of the Malherbes 
and the Racans was only a dawn of light, which 
did not diffuſe itſelf over the nation. A ruſtic 
pedantry, companion of that ignorance which 
paſſed in thoſe days for ſcience, ſoured the man- 
ners of the ſocieties appointed for the inſtruction 
of youth, and even of the magiſtrates. One 
would ſcarce believe that in the year 1621, the par- 
liament of Paris ſhould iflue a decree prohibiting 
every body upon pain of death, to teach any 
opinion contrary to Ariſtotle or the ancient au- 
thors ; and that a perſon named de Clave, and his 
aſſociates, ſhould be baniſhed from Paris, for 
having attempted to maintain Theſes concerning 
the number of elements, and matter and form, 
contrary to the principles of Ariſtotle. 
Notwithſtanding this ſeverity of manners, 
and theſe prohibitions, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice was venal in moft of the courts of ju- 
dicature in the kingdom. Henry IV had ac- 
knowledged it to the parliament of Paris, who 
have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by 
their uncorrupt integrity, as by a ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition to miniſterial pleaſure, and pecuniary edicts, 
I know, ſaid he to them; that you do not ſell the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, but in other parliaments a 


perſon muſt. frequently maintain. his right by dint of 
money: I remember it, and I have often put my band 
into my purſe myſelf. 

The nobility either retiring to their ſtrong 
holds, or mounting on horſeback to ſerve the 


«+ governor of a province, or enliſting themſelves 


under princes who diſturbed the ſtate, * 
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the huſbandman. The towns were without po- 
lice, the roads impracticable, and infeſted with 
robbers. The parliament rolls make it appear, 
that the watch, for the ſecurity of Paris, at 
that time conſiſted only of five and forty men, 
who did no duty. Theſe irregularities which Hen- 

IV could not reform, were not of the nature 
of thoſe diſtempers that tend to deftroy the body 
politic : the diſtempers really dangerous were the 
bad management of the revenue, the ſquandering 
of the treaſure amaſſed by Henry IV, the neceſſi- 
ty of laying duties upon the people, in time of 
peace, which Henry had declined, when he was 
at the eve of a war of the utmoſt importance ; the 
tyrannical method of raiſing thoſe duties, which 
enriched none but the farmers of the revenue; the 
odious eſtates of thoſe farmers, whom the duke 
of Sully had baniſhed from court, but who under 
the ſucceeding adminiſtrations grew fat with the 
blood of the people. | 

To thoſe internal diſorders under which the bo- 
dy politic languiſhed, were added ſome others, by 
which it was often thrown into violent convulfi- 
ons. The governors of the provinces, who were 
only lieutenants to Henry IV, would fain be in- 
dependent of Lewis XIII. Their rights, or uſur- 
pations were immenſe : they had the beſtowing of 
all places ; hence the poorer gentry ſtuck cloſe to 
them, and hardly minded the king, much leſs the 
ſtate. Every governor fleeced his province of as 
much, as was ſufficient to maintain a body of 
troops, inſtead of the guard, which Henry IV 
had taken from them. The province of Guienne 
was worth a million of livres to the duke d'Eper- 
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We have lately beheld this ſubject protecting the 
queen mother, waging war againſt the king, and 
accepting of peace with the air of a ſovereign. 
The marſhal de Leſdiguieres had diſtinguiſhed 
his own greatneſs, and the weakneſs of the throne, 
three years before in 1616, after a more glorious 
manner. He raiſed an army of regular troops at 
his own expence, or rather at the expence of 
Dauphine, a province of which he was not ſo 
much as governor, but only lieutenant general; 
he marched this army over the Alps notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated prohibitions of the court; he aſſiſt- 
ed the duke of Savoy, whom France had aban- 
doned, againſt the Spaniards; and he returned in 
triumph to his own country. France had then a 


multitude of great lords, as during the reign of 


Henry III; a circumſtance which only contributed 
to weaken the monarchy. 

It is not at all ſurprizing, that this kingdom 
ſhould at that time have miſſed the faireſt opportu- 
nity that offered ſince the reign of Charles V, of 
limiting the power of the houſe of Auſtria, by 
aſſiſting the elector Palatine, choſen king of Bo- 
hemia, and ſupporting the balance of Germany 
according to the plan laid down by Henry IV, 
and afterwards followed by the cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarine. The court had conceived too 
great a jealouſy of the French proteſtants, to 
protect thoſe of Germany. The miniſtry were 
afraid leſt the Huguenots ſhould act the ſame part 
in France, as the Lutherans had done in the em- 
pire. But had the government been as well ſet- 
tled and as powerful as it was under Henry IV, 
or at the latter end of Richelieu's adminiſtration, 
or under Lewis XIV, they might have 3 
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the proteſtants of Germany, and kept thofe of 
France in ſubjection. De Luines had no ſuch 
extenſive plan; and could he even have formed 
it, there was no poſſibility of his carrying it in- 
to execution: it required a perfect ſubmiſſion to 
authority, finances in good order, and numerous 
armies; all which were wanting. 

The diviſions at court under a king, who 
would fain be abſolute over his people, while he 
himſelf was governed by a miniſter, had diffufed 
the ſpirit of ſedition through all the towns in thc 
kingdom. It was impoſſible but this combulti- 
on muſt ſooner or later communicate itſelf to the 
Calviniſts of France. This the court were afraid 
of; and their fear was owing to their weak ſitua- 
tion: they were ſenſible that their commands 
— be diſobeyed; and yet they would com- 
mand. 


At that time Lewis XIII was uniting the coun- 


try of Bearn to the crown by a ſolemn edict: 
the Catholics were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of 


before the reign of Henry IV, and which had 
been relinquiſhed to them by that monarch. Theſe 
people appoint an aſſembly at Rochelle in contempt 
of the king's prohibition. The love of liberty 
ſo natural to mankind, had inſpired them with 


republican ideas; they had before their eyes the 


example of the Lutherans of Germany, and 
their imaginations were grown warm. They 
had divided the French provinces, where they 


were moſt numerous, into ten circles: each circle 


had a general as in Germany: and among thoſe 
generals were the marſhal of Bouillon, the duke 
of Soubiſe, the duke de la Trimouille, Cha- 

tillon 
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tillon grandſon of the admiral Coligni, and 
the marſhal] de Leſdiguieres. The general com- 
mander whom they were to chuſe in caſe of 
war, was to have a ſeal with theſe words in- 
graved, For Chriſt and for the king, that is a- 
gainſt the king. Rochelle was then conſidered 
as the capital of this republic, which might be 
able to form a ſeparate ſtate within the king- 
dom. 

The proteſtants from this very time were pre- 
paring for war. It is plain they were pow- 
erful, ſince they offered the poſt of general to 
marſhal de 2 with an appointment 
of a hundred thouſand crowns a month. Leſdi- 
guieres ambitious of being conſtable of France, 
choſe rather to fight againſt them, than to com- 
mand their army, and ſoon after he deſerted their 
religion: but he found himſelf diſappointed of 
his expectations at court. The duke de Luines, 
who had never drawn a ſword, took the poſt of 
conſtable to himſelf; and Leſdiguieres being too 
far engaged, was obliged to ſerve under de Luines 
againſt the reformed, though he had been 
hitherto their chief ſupport. 

The court was under a neceſſity of negotiating 
with all the — men of the party, in order to 
keep them within bounds; and with all the gover- 
nors of the provinces to make them furniſh troops. 
Lewis XIII marches towards the Loire into Poi- 
tou, to Bearn, and to the ſouthern provinces ; 
the prince of Conde puts himſelf at the head of a 
body of troops ; and the conſtable de Luines com- 
mands the royal army, 

At that time they revived an ancient formality, 
now intirely aboliſhed, When they drew near to 

x a town, 
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a town, where a ſuſpected perſon commanded, a 
herald preſented himſelf before the gate ; the go- 
vernor liſtened to him with his head uncovered, 
and the herald cried out, To thee, Iſaac, or Ja- 


cob ſuch an one; the king thy ſovereign lord and 


mine, commands thee to open the gates to himꝭ and 
to receive, as thou art in duty bound, both him and 


his army : in failure whereof I declare thee guilty of 


high treaſon, and degraded of thy nobility, thee and 

thy piſterity; thy goods ſhall be confiſcated, thy 

houſes, and thoſe of thy accomplices, levelled to the 
round. 

Almoſt all the towns opened their gates to the 
king, except St. John d'Angeli, whoſe fortifica- 
tions he demoliſhed ; and the little town of Cle- 
rac, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. The cout 
elated with this ſucceſs, ordered the conſul of 
Clerac and four paſtors to be hanged. 

This execution inſtead of intimidating, only 
irritated the Huguenots. Preſſed on every ſide, 
and deſerted by the marſhals de Leſdiguieres and 
de Bouillon, they choſe for their general the cele- 
brated duke Benjamin of Rohan, who was looked 
upon as one of the greateſt captains of his age, 
comparable to the princes of Orange, as capable 
as they of founding a republic, more zealous, at 
leaſt in appearance, than they for his religion, a 
man vigilant, and indefatigable, allowing him- 
ſelf no pleafures to divert him from buſineſs, and 
formed by nature to be the head of a party; a poſt 
ever dangerous, where both friends and enemies 
are to be ſuſpected. This title and rank of a party 
leader, had been long the ſtudy and aim of the 
ambitious throughout all Europe. The Guelphs 
and the Gibelines began in Italy. The Guiſes 
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and the Colignis eſtabliſhed afterwards a poli- 
tical ſchool of this kind in France, which was con- 
tinued till the minority of Lewis XIV. 

Lewis XIII ſaw himſelf, reduced to the neceſſity 
of beſieging his own towns. The conſtable de 
Luines thought he ſhould ſucceed before Mon- 


tauban, as he had done before Clerac; but hei6zr, 


loſt very near his whole army, though his royal 
maſter commanded tk ere in perſon. 

Montauban was a place that would not hold 
out a ſiege of four days in our time; and ſo un- 
ſkilfully was it inveſted, that the duke of Rohan 
flung ſuccours into it twice, through the lines of 
the beſiegers. The marquis de la Force, who 
commanded in the town, ſhewed more judg- 
ment in defending, than the enemy in attacking, 
This was the ſame James Nonpar de la Force, 


| who had been ſo 2 preſerved in his in- 


fancy from the maſſacre of S. Bartholomew, and 
who was afterwards made marſhal of France by 
Lewis XIII. The inhabitants of Montauban, 
grown deſperate by the example of Clerac, were 
determined ſooner to bury themſelves under the 
ruins of the town, than to ſurrender. 

The conſtable unable to carry his point by tem- 


| poral arms, had recourſe to ſpiritual. He ſent for 


a Spaniſh Carmelite, who was ſaid to have con- 
tributed to the victory of the Imperial army of 
catholics in the neighbourhood of Prague, over 
the proteſtants under the elector Palatine. The 
Carmelite, whoſe name was Dominic, arrived at 
the camp, gave his benediction to the army, di- 
ſtributed Anus Dei's, and ſaid to the king, You 
are to fire four hundred cannon ſhot, and at the four 


| hundredth Montauban will capitulate. Perhaps four 


hundred 
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hundred cannon balls well directed, might have 
produced this effect: Lewis ordered the cannon to 
be fired; but Montauban did not capitulate; ſo 
that he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

This affront rendered the king leſs reſpectable to 


the Catholics, and leſs formidable to the Huguenots. 


The conſtable was odious to all the world. He 
took the king with him to wreak his vengeance 
for the diſgrace before Montauban, on a little 
town of Guienne called Monheur ; where a fever 
put an end to his life. So uſual a thing was pil- 
lage and robbery in thoſe days, that as he was a 
dying he ſaw himſelf plundered of his furni- 
ture, his equipage, and money, by his domeſ- 
tics, and ſoldiers. There was hardly a wind- 
ing ſheet left to bury. the moſt powerful man 
in the kingdom, who with one hand had held 
the conſtable's ſword, and with the other the 
ſeals of France : he died hated by the people and 
by his maſter. 

Lewis XIII was unfortunately engaged in a 
war againft part of his own ſubjects. The duke 
de Luines deſigned this war, to keep his maſter 
embarraſſed ; and to raiſe himſelf to the poſt of 
conſtable of France. The king had been ac- 
cuſtomed to look upon the war as indiſpenſable. 


The remonſtrance which du Pleſſis-Mornay made 


him, at very near fourſcore years of age, deſerves 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity. After exhauſting 


the moſt ſpecious arguments, he wrote to him 


in theſe terms: For a king to wage war againſt his 
ſubjecti, is only a mark of weakneſs. Authority de- 
pends on the peaceful ſubmiſſion of the people ; and 
is eflabliſhed by the prudence and juſtice of him who 


' governs, Military force ought not to be exerted but 


againſt 
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Huguenots had not a ſtronger body to oppoſe 
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againſt a foreign enemy. The late king would 
have ſent theſe new ſtateſman to ſchool, to learn their 
political elements : they are like unſtilful ſurgeons, who 
have no other remedies to propoſe but cauſlics and 
amputations, and would adviſe a man to cut off. a 
ſound arm together with that which is mortified. 
The court were not perſuaded by theſe reaſons, 
The mortified arm threw the body into too many 
convulſions ; ſo that Lewis. XIII, not having the 
ſame ſtrength of mind as his father, who kept the 
proteſtants within bounds, thought he ſhould be 
able to reduce them no other way than by force of 
arms. He therefore marches again into the 
provinces beyond the Loire, at the head of a ſmall 
army of about thirteen or fourteen thouſand men. 
A few more regiments were quartered in thoſe 
provinces. The bad ſtate of the revenue did not 
permit the raiſing of a larger army; but the 


them, 

Soubiſe, the duke of Rohan's brother, entren- 
ches himſelf with eight thouſand men in the iſle of 
Rhe, which is ſeparated from the lower Poitou by 
a {mall arm of the ſea. The king croſſes over at 
the head of his army at low water, intirely de- 
feats the enemy, and compels Soubiſe to retire to 1623. 
England. It was impoſſible to ſhew greater in- 
trepidity, or to gain a completer victory. This 
prince had hardly any other foible than that of 
being governed by favourites; a foible which, in 
his public and private affairs, and even in his moſt 
trifling amuſements, rendered him unhappy all 
his life, With regard to his victory, it only 
excited the Calviniſt leaders to look out for new 
reſources. 
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Still both ſides negotiated more than they 
fought, as had been the caſe at the time of the 
Jeague, and in all the civil wars, Many a rebel 
lord, condemned to death by parliament, obtained 
rewardsand honours while he was executed ineffigy. 


This happened to the marquis de la Force, who 


had driven the royal army from before Montau- 
ban, and who ſtill kept the field againſt his majeſty. 
He had a preſent of two hundred thouſand crowns, 
with a marſhal's ſtaff, A higher price would not 


have been paid for the moſt eminent ſervices. 
Chatillon, grandſon of the admiral Coligni, fold 


the town of Aiguemortes to the king, and was 
likewiſe made marſhal. Several others ſet their 
obedience to ſale: Leſdiguieres alone diſpoſed of 
his religion. Poſſeſſed at that time of ſtrong holds 
in Dauphine, and ſtill profeſſing the reformed re- 
ligion, he ſuffered himſelf to be openly ſolicited 
by the Huguenots to return to their party, while 
he left the king in ſuſpence whether he would not 
comply with their deſire. | 

It was propoſed in council either to kill him or 
to make him conſtable: the king preferred the 
latter; and Leſdiguieres in an inſtant turned ca- 
tholic. This was a neceflary ſtep for the poſt of 
conſtable, but not for being marſhal of France: 


cuſtom had ſettled it fo. he conſtable's ſword 


might have been in the hands of an Huguenot, as 
the adminiſtration of the finances had been for a 
long time: but it was unfit that he who had the 
command of the king's armies, and the chief direc- 
tion in council, ſhould profeſs the religion of the 
Calviniſts, at the fame time that he was combating 
their party. Such a recantation as that of Leſdi- 
guieres would have diſgraced any private 1 
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Reign of Lewis XIII. 

who had been actuated by a paltry intereſt ; but in 
higher purſuits of ambition, men are ſtrangers to 
ſhame. | 

Thus was Lewis XIII inceſſantly obliged to 
bribe his ſervants, and to negotiate with rebels. 
He laid ſiege to Montpelier; but apprehenſive of 
the ſame diſgrace as that which he had met with 
before Montauban, he conſented to be admitted 
into the town, on condition of confirming the 
edict of Nantes, together with all their pri- 


vileges. One would imagine that, by leaving 


the reſt of the proteſtant towns in poſſeſſion of 
their rights, and by following the counſel of du 
Pleſſis — he might have got rid of the 
war; and we find that, notwithſtanding his vic- 
tory in the iſle of Rhe, he gained very little by 
its continuance. 

The duke of Rohan, perceiving that all the 


world were negotiating, followed the general ex- 


ample. It was he that prevailed on the inhabitants 
of Montpelier to admit the king into the town. 
He ſet on foot, and concluded at Privas, a general 


51 


peace with the conſtable de Leſdiguieres. The 1622; 


king paid him as he had done the reſt, and gave 
him the dukedom of Valois as a ſecurity. 
Things were left on the footing they ſtood before 
the proteſtants had recourſe to arms. Thus the 
king and the nation were at a vaſt expence for no- 
thing. A few poor wretches were hanged inthe 
courſe of the war, while the heads of the rebel- 
lion came off with rewards. 
During theſe commotions the council of Lew- 
is XIII had been as much divided as the kingdom. 
The prince of Conde attended the king, and 
would fain command the army and the ſtate. 
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The miniſters could not agree; they had preſſed 
his majeſty to confer the office of conſtable on 
Leſdiguieres, merely to abate the authority of the 
prince of Conde. Tired of quarrelling in the cabi- 


net, the prince went to Rome, as ſoon as peace was 


concluded, to ſollicit a brief for rendering the 
benefices he poſſeſſed, hereditary in his family. 


He might have tranſmitted them to his poſterity 
without this brief, which he never obtained. 


Scarce could he prevail upon the court of Rome 
to give him the title of Highneſs; and the 
cardinal prieſts made no difficulty to take prece- 
dency of him. Such was the fruit of his Roman 
journey. | 

The court eaſed of the burden of a ruinous civil 
war, fell a prey to new intrigues. The mini- 
{ters were at open variance with one another; and 
the king miſtruſted them all. | 

After the death of the conſtable de Luines, it 
appeared very plain, that the perſecution of the 
queen-mother had been more owing to that mi- 


niſter than to his majeſty. This princeſs preſided 


in council as ſoon as the favourite expired. The 
better to eſtabliſh her reviving authority, ſhe 
would fain make cardinal Richelieu, who was 
her favourite, ſteward of the houſehold, and in- 
debted to her for the purple, a member of the 
council. Reckoning to govern through his means, 
the ſollicited the king to admit him into the mi- 
niſtry. Almoit all the memoirs of that time men- 
tion the king's repugnance. The man in whom 
he afterwards repoſed his whole confidence, he 
now treated as a knave; and continually found 
fault with his morals. 


This 
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This bigotted prince, full of ſcruple and ſu- 


ſpicon, had a mortal averſion to the cardinal's 
amours, which were publicly known, and at- 
tended with ridiculous circumſtances. He uſed 
to dreſs like a cavalier; and after writing on 
theology, he would make love in the character of 
a beau. By the memoirs of cardinal de Retz it 
appears, that there was a mixture of pedantry 
with this air of ridicule. But there is no neceſſity 
for this teſtimony of de Retz, ſince we have ſeen 
the love theſes, which Richelieu cauſed to be de- 
fended at his niece's, in the nature of theological 
theſes in the ſchools of Sorbonne. The memoirs 
of the time inform us further, that he carried his 
preſumptuous defires, whether real or fictitious, 
as high as the reigning queen, Anne of Auſtria, 
and that he never forgave the railleries he under- 
went upon that ſcore. I take notice of theſe 
anecdotes, . becauſe they had a great influence 
on important events, In the firſt place they 
ſhew us, that the ridiculous gallantry of this cele- 
brated cardinal, did not in the leaſt diminiſh the 
greatneſs of the ſtateſman, and that the foibles of 
private life may very well be unitcd with public 
neroiſm. Secondly, they are a kind of demon- 
ſtration, among many others, that the political 
teſtament publiſhed in his name cannot be written 
by him. It was impoſſible for cardinal Richelieu, 
with whoſe amorous intrigues Lewis XIII was 
but too well acquainted, or for the known lover 
of Marion Delorme, to have the front to re- 
commend chaſtity to the chaſte Lewis the XIII, at 
that time forty years old, and loaded with infir- 
mities. 
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So ſtrong, was the king's repugnance to admit 
him, that the queen was obliged to draw in the 
ſuperintendent“ la Vieuville, who at tha: time had 
the chief weight in the miniſtry, and who was 
much more afraid than Lewis XIII of cardinal 
Richelieu. At length he got - a ſhare in the ad- 
minſtration againſt the inclination of the king 
and the other members. But he had neither the 
precedency nor firſt ſeat, which was ſtill poſſeſſed 
by the cardinal de la Rochefoucault; nor the chief 
weight, which la Vieuville preſerved for ſome time: 


in ſhort he had no department, no ſuperiority over 


the reſt; All he deſired, ſaid queen Mary de Me- 
dicis in a letter to the king her ſon, was ſametimes 
to take his ſeat in council. Thus he paſſed the firſt 
months after his admittance into the miniſtry. 
I am not ignorant how little theſe particulars 
of themſelves deſerve to attract our attention, 
wich ſhould be fixed only on great and impor- 
tant events: but here they are neceſſary, in order 
to deſtroy the public prejudice ſo long ſubſiſting, 
that cardinal Richelieu was prime miniſter and ab- 
ſolute maſter, as ſoon as he became member of 
the council, It is this very prejudice that drew 
th.ſe words from the impoſing author of the Po- 
litical Teſtament ; When your majeſiy reſolved to 
grant me admittance into your council, and at the 


. ſame time a great ſhare of yeur confidence, I pro- 


miſed you I ſhould empley all my attention to humble 
the pride of the nobility, to deſtroy the Huguenats, 
and to raiſe your reputation in foreign countries. 
It is evident that the cardinal could not ſpeak in 
this manner, ſince he had not the king's conh- 
* The ſuperintendent in Fraxce is the prime manager and 


director of the finances, 
dence 
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dence in the beginning. I ſhall not take notice of 
the imprudence of a miniſter, who ſets out with 
telling his maſter, that he will raiſe his reputation, 
and with making him ſenſible that his reputation 
was low. Neither ſhall I enter into a multitude 
of invincible arguments, by which it is proved 
that the Political Teftament attributed to Riche- 
lieu cannot poſſibly be the production of that car- 
dinal : but I return to his adminiſtration. 

What was afterwards ſaid in regard to his Mau- 
ſoleum erected in the Sorbonne, magnum diſpu- 
tandi argumentum, is the real character of his a- 
bilities and adminiſtration. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to have a right idea of a man, who has been 
ſo much flattered by friends, and abuſed by ene- 
mies. He had to contend with the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, with the Calviniſts, with the grandees of 
the kingdom, with his benefactreſs the queen- 
mother, with the king's brother, with the queen- 
conſort whom he once dared to make love to, and, 
in ſhort, with the king himſelf, to whom he was ever 
uſeful, and often odious. It was impoſſible but 
ſome would defame him by libels: he therefore 
took care to have them anſwered by panegyrics. 
We muſt not give credit to either, but take an 
impartial view of facts. 

In order to aſcertain thoſe facts, we ought to 
make a proper choice of books. What can any 
body think, for inſtance, of the writer of father 
Joſeph's life, who gives us a letter from the car- 
dinal to that famous Capuchin, penned, as he ſays, 
immediately after his being admitted into the coun- 
eil: * As you are the principal inſtrument, that 
God has made uſe of to conduct me through 
* all the honours to which I ſee myſelf raiſed, I 

. 5 am 
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c am obliged to inform you, that the king has 
<< been pleaſed to confer the poſt of prime mi- 
« niſter upon me at the queen's entreaty.” | 

The cardinal did not receive his patent of prime 


miniſter till 1629, and Joſeph the Capuchin had 
neither conducted him to nor through honours. 


Moſt books abound with the like ſuppoſitions ; 
fo that it is no ſmall labour to diſcriminate truth 
from falſehood. Let us here give an abſtract of 
the tempeſtuous miniſtry, or rather the reign of 


cardinal Richelieu. 
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CH AP, CXLV. 
Of cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtration. 


HE ſuperintendent la Vieuville, who had 

lent a hand to cardinal Richelieu to ſtep in- 
to the adminiſtration, was the firſt man he cruſh- 
ed, at the end of {ix months. He was privately ac- 
cuſed of miſdemeanours, a charge that may be 
brought at any time againſt a ſuperintendent. 

La Vieuville owed his greatneſs to the chancelor 
de Silleri, and had been the cauſe of his diſgrace. 
He is ruined in his turn by the man, who was in- 
debted to him for his preferment. Theſe viciſh- 
tudes, fo common in all courts, were ſtil] more 
ſo in that of Lewis XIII. This miniſter. is im- 
priſoned in the caſtle of Amboiſe. He had begun 
the treaty of marriage between Henrietta, ſiſter of 
Lewis XIII, and Charles prince of Wales, after- 


wards king of Great- Britain. The cardinal finiſhed - 


the treaty in ſpite of the courts of Rome and Ons: 
| c 
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Cardinal Richelieu. 


He favours underhand the proteſtants of Ger- 
many, at the ſame time that he has formed a 
deſign to oppreſs thoſe of France. 

Before his ad miniſtration, treaties had been ſet on 
foot to no purpoſe, with all the princes of Italy, to 
prevent the houſe of Auſtria, at that time very pow- 
erful, from becoming miſtreſs of the Valteline. 

This ſmall province profeſſed the catholic reli» 
gion, and belonged to the Griſons, who are pro- 
teſtants hd. The Spaniards. wanted to join thoſe 
valleys to the Milaneſe. The duke of Savoy and the 
Venetians, in concert with France, were for op- 
poſing any aggrandizement of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria in Italy. At length pope Urban VIII obtain- 
ed the ſequeſtration of this province into his 
hands, and he did not deſpair to keep it. 

Monſieur de Marquemont writes a long letter 
to Richelieu, wherein he expoſes the ſeveral diffi- 
culties of this important affair. The cardinal 
ſends him this celebrated anſwer: The king has 
changed his council, and the miniſtry their maxims : 
an army ſhall be ſent to the Valteline, which will 
render the pope leſs dubious, and the Spaniards more 
traftable. Accordingly the marquis de Cœuvres 
enters the Valteline with an army. No reſpect is 
paid to the pope's colours ; and the country is 
reſcued from an Auſtrian invaſion. This was 
the firſt ſtep towards reſtoring; France to its due 
weight and influence in Europe, 
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F This is not altogether exact: the Roman catholic reli. 
gion is as much eſtabliſhed as the reformed, in each of the three 
leagues : but as moſt of the communities which compoſe the 
three leagues, profeſs the reformed religion, and as every thing 
is determined in the general aſſembly ty a plura it of voices, we 
way conſider this republic as a proteſtant ſtate, 
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The preceding miniſters had ever wanted 
money, Richelieu lends three millions two hun- 
dred thouſand livres to the Dutch, to enable 
them to maintain the war againſt the Spaniſh 
branch of Auſtria their antient ſovereign. He 
ſends ſupplies to that famous count Mansfeldt, 
who almoſt ſingly maintained the cauſe of the 
elector Palatine, and of the German proteſtants, 
againſt the imperial family. 5 
After arming the foreign proteſtants in this 
manner, it was natural to expect that the Spaniſh 
miniſtry would ſtir up thoſe of France, and re- 
turn them (as Mirabel the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
expreſſed himſelf) the money given to the Dutch. 
Accordingly the Huguenots, excited and paid by 
Spain, renewed the civil war. Ever ſince the time 


of Charles V and Francis I, that barbarous policy 


has prevailed among catholic princes, of ſupport- 
ing proteſtants abroad, and perſecuting them at 
home. During this new war againſt the duke 


of Rohan and his party, the cardinal continues 


to negotiate with the powers whom he had af- 
fronted ; and neither the emperor Ferdinand II, 


nor Philip IV king of Spain, commence hoftili- 


ties againſt France. 

Rochelle was growing powerful. She had 
very near as many ſhips as the king; and was 
ambitious of imitating the example of Holland; 


' which ſhe might have compaſſed, had the found 


allies, among foreign nations of her own religion. 
But cardinal Richelieu contrived to arm a- 

gainſt her thoſe very Dutch, whoſe religious in- 
tereſts ſhould have determined them to the other 
ſide; and even to engage the Engliſh in the 


{ame cauſe, though it ſeemed to be much more 


their 


* . 


Cardinal Riche/ien. 


their intereſt to defend this city. The money 
already given, and further promiſed to the Uni- 
ted Provinces, tempted them to fit out a fleet 
' againſt thoſe' whom they called their brethren : 
ſo that his catholic majeſty was aſſiſting the 
. Calviniſts with money, and the Dutch proteſt- 
ants were fighting for the catholic religion; while 
cardinal Richelieu was driving the pope's troops 
out of the Valteline, in favour of the Griſons, A, 1625. 
. proteſtant people. | [233 
3 It is ſurprizing that Soubiſe, who had the com- 
mand of the Rochelle fleet, ſhould venture to at- 
tack the Dutch ſquadron near the iſle of Rhe, and 
gain an advantage over a nation, who were eſ- 16254 
” teemed the beſt ſailors in the world. This ſuc- F 
ceſs at any other time would have rendered Ro- | 
chelle a potent republic. | 
Lewis XIII had then an admiral and no fleet, 
The cardinal, at his entering upon the admini- 
ftration, had found every thing wanting, or out of 
repair; and it was impoſlible for him to raiſe a 
marine in the ſpace of a twelvemonth. Scarce 
could he fit out ten or twelve ſmall ſhips of war, 
The duke of Montmorenci, at that time admiral, 
the ſame who afterwards made ſo tragical an exit, 
was obliged to go on board the Dutch admiral ; ſo F 
that it was by the aſſiſtance of Dutch and Engliſh 
* that the Rochelle fleet was beaten, 
his victory convinced the miniſter of the ne- is 
ceſlity of rendering his maſter powerful both by 1 
Sſea and land, ſince he had the proteſtant party to 1 
fubdue in France, and the Auſtrian power to un- 4 
dermine in Europe. This induced him to grant * 
peace to the Huguenots, in order to have time to r626, 


tettle himſelf, | 
| The 
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26:6, 


The cardinal had much greater enemies to 
ſtruggle with at court. Not one'prince of the 


blood loved him. Gaſton, brother of Lewis 


XIII, deteſted him. Mary de Medicis began to 
look upon her own creature with a jealous eye. 
Almoſt all the grandees were a caballing. 


He deprives the duke of Montmorenci of the 


poſt of admiral, and takes it to himſelf under an- 
other name; which' renders the duke-his impla- 
cable enemy. Two ſons of Henry IV, Cæſar 
of Vendome and the grand prior, oppoſe his 


will; and he orders them to be impriſoned at 


2626, 


Vincennes, Marſhal Ornano and Tallerand 
Chalais ſet Gaſton againſt him. The cardinal 
not only charges them with conſpiring againſt 


the king; but involves the count of Soiffons, 


Gaſton the king's brother, and even the queen- 


conſort, in the conſpiracy. | 


One time depoſitions are made that their deſign 
was toaſlaſſinate his majeſty ; another time that they 
propoſed to declare him impotent, then to confine 
him in a monaſtery, and to marry the queen 
to Gaſton his brother, Theſe two accuſations 
are contradiCtory to each other, and neither of 
them was probable. The real crime was their 
having joined againſt the miniſter, and even hinted 
at taking away his life, Chalais was condem- 
ned by commiſſaries; and executed at Nants. 
Marſhal Ornano dies at Vincennes: the count of 
Soiſſons flies to Italy: the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, 
whom the cardinal had once made love to, though 
now he accuſed her of entering into the con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, was purſued by his guards, 
and very near being taken; the eſcaped how- 
ever with difficulty, and went over to * 
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The king's brother is watched and ill treated. 
Anne of Auſtria is ſummoned before the council, 
who forbid her to ſpeak to any man at court 
but in the preſence of the king her huſband ; 
and moreover they oblige her to ſign a declara- 
tion of her guilt. | | | 

Suſpicion, fear, and deſolation, poſſeſſed the 
royal family, and the whole court. Lewis XIII 
was not the leaſt unhappy man in his king- 
dom ; afraid of his wife and his brother, con- 
founded in the preſence of his mother, whom 
he had heretofore treated ſo very ill, and who 
uſed frequently to let drop expreflions that ſhew- 
ed ſhe did not forget it; and confounded {till 
more before the cardinal, whoſe yoke began to 
weigh heavy upon him. The criſis of foreign 
affairs gave him freſh uneaſineſs; ſo that the 
cardinal kept faſt hold of him by his fears and 
apprehenſions, as alſo by the neceſſity of cruſh- 
ing the conſpiracies at home, and of preſerving his 


reputation abroad. 


At that' time three miniſters, equally power- 
ful, determined nearly the fate . of Europe ; 
Olivarez in Spain, Buckingham in England, and 
Richelieu in France. They all three hated each 
other, and all three were negotiating to each 
other's prejudice. Cardinal Richelieu was quar- 
relling with the duke of Buckingham at the very 
time that the Engliſh were ſupplying him with 


ſhips againſt Rochelle; and he was entering into 
a league with the duke of Olivarez, juſt when he 


had wreſted the Valteline from the king of Spain, 

Of theſe three miniſters the duke of Bucking- 

ham was reckoned the leaſt politic; he figured 

as a favourite and as a great lord, frank, _ 
| an 
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and daring, but not as a ſtateſman; governing 
king Charles I, not by intrigue, but by the 
aſcendant he had gained over the father, and 
which he preſerved over the ſon. He was the 
handſomeſt man in his time, and withal the bold- 
eſt, and the moſt generous. He fancied that the 
women could not withſtand the charms of his per- 
ſon, nor the men the ſuperiority of his genius, 
Intoxicated with this double ſelf-love, he had 
conducted king Charles, then prince of Wales, 
into Spain, to make him marry an Infanta, and 
to ſhine at that court. There it was that, adding 
Spaniſh gallantry to Engliſh boldneſs, he made 
an attack upon the wife of. the prime miniſter 
Olivarez, by which indiſcretion the prince's mar- 
riage was broke off. Having afterwards nego- 
tiated a match between Charles I and the princeſs 
Henrietta, he went over to France in 1625, to 
conduct the new queen to England ; and here he 
was very near ſpoiling the affair by a bolder 
indiſcretion. He made his addreſſes to queen 
Anne of Auſtria, not ſcrupling to declare his 
love; though he could expect nothing from ſuch 
an adventure, but the empty honour of having 
dared to explain himſelf. The queen, educated 
in the notions of gallantry at that time permit- 
ted in Spain, looked upon this temerity of the 
duke of Buckingham, only as an homage paid 
to her beauty, and ſuch as could no way offend 
her virtue, | 
The inſolence of the duke of Buckingham made 
a noiſe, and was diſpleaſing to the court of France; 
but did not prove a ſubject of ridicule, the pre- 
ſumption of great perſonages being never conſi- 
dered in that ght. He brought the princeſs Hen- 
rietta 
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rietta to London, and with her his paſſion for the 


queen, which had increaſed fince he had been ſo 


vain as to declare it, This vanity made him un- 
dertake a ſecond journey to the court of France, 
under pretence of cancluding a treaty againſt the 
duke of Olivarez, as the cardinal had. made one 


ſon, which indeed he did not endeavour to con- 
ceal, was to pay his reſpects to the queen: but this 
they would not permit him to do; and the king 
drove away ſeveral of his wife's domeſtics, who were 
accuſed of having encouraged the temerity of the 
duke of Buckingham. This Engliſhman made his 
maſter declare war againſt France, merely be- 
cauſe that court had refuſed him the liberty of 
carrying on his amour. Such an adventure ſeemed 
more adapted to the times of Amadis de Gaul, 
So connected and interwoven are. the affairs of 
this world, that the romantic amours of the duke 


of Buckingham produced a religious war, and 


the taking of Rochelle. 

Party- leaders improve every circumſtance in 
their favour. The duke of Rohan, as politic in 
his deſigns as the Buckingham had been vain in 


his, obtains, in conſequence of the Engliſh- 


man's reſentment, a fleet of a hundred tranſ- 
ports. Rochelle and the whole proteſtant party 
were quiet: he ſpirits them up, and perſuades 
the Rochellers to admit the Engliſh fleet, not in- 
to the town itſelf, but into the iſle of Khe. The 
duke of Buckingham makes a deſcent upon the 
iſland with about ſeven thouſand men. They 
had only one ſmall fort to take, in order to be- 
come maſters of the iſland, and to ſeparate Ro- 
chelle for ever from France, The proteſtant 

| party 


with Olivarez againſt England. The true rea- 
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party would then have been unconquerable. The 
kingdom muſt have been divided, and all the 
cardinal's projects would have vaniſhed into 
ſmoke; had the duke of Buckingham been as 

reat, or at leaſt as fortunate, a ſoldier, as he 
Pad ſhewn himſelf bold and enterprizing. 

The marquis, -afterwards marſhal, de Thoiras, 
ſaved the glory of France, by preſerving the iſle 
of Rhe with a few troops, againſt the Engliſh, 
who were greatly ſuperior in number. This 
gave Lewis XIII time to ſend an army before 
Rochelle. His brother Gaſton commands the 
troops at firſt; but the king himſelf ſoon arrives, 


attended by the cardinal. Buckingham is oblig- 


ed to return to England, after he had loſt 
half his men, and not fo much as thrown any 


ſuccours into Rochelle; ſo that he appeared be- 


fore the town only to haſten its ruin. The duke 
of Rohan was abſent from this city, which he had 
ſpirited up to arms, and expoſed to danger. He 
was maintaining the war in Languedoc, againſt the 
prince of Condè and the duke of Montmorenci. 
Theſe great men were all three fighting for 
themſelves; the duke of Rohan to be perpetual 
chief of the party; the prince of Conde, at the head 
of the king's forces, to recover his loſt influence 
at court; the duke of Montmorenci at the head 
of troops raiſed by himſelf and of his own au- 
thority, to become abſolute maſter in Langue- 
doc, of which he was governor, and to render 
himſelf independent, like Leſdiguieres. Thus 
Rochelle finds no other ſupport but herſelf, The 
citizens animated by two powerful incen- 
tives, religion, and the love of liberty, elected a 
mayor whoſe name was Guiton, a man * 
| ute 
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ſolute than themſelves. Before he would accept 
of a poſt which inveſted him with the civil and 
military command, he takes up a poniard, and 
holding it in his hand, I accept the poſt of mayor, 
ſaid he, on condition of plunging this pomard into 
the breaſt of the firſt man that ſhall propoſe to ſur- 
render; and of my being ſerved in the ſame man- 
ner, if ever I talk of capitulating. 

While Rochelle was preparing to make the moſt 
vigorous defence, the cardinal employed every re- 
- ſource to ſubdue her. Ships were built with the 
utmolt expedition, the troops before the town 
were reinforced, more artillery was ſent for, and 
even the Spaniards were prevailed on to aſſiſt 
him; for by taking advantage of the averſion 
of duke of Olivarez againſt Buckingham, by 
making a right uſe of the intereſts of religion, 
and by promiſing every thing the court of Ma- 
drid could defire, he obtained a fleet from the 
king of Spain at that time the natural enemy of 
France, in order to deprive the Rochellers of 
all hopes of further aſſiſtance from England. The 
duke of Olivarez ſent Frederic of Toledo, with a 
fleet of forty ſail before the harbour of Rochelle. 

The Spaniſh admiral arrived. Would one 
imagine that a punctilio ſhould defeat the intent 
of thoſe ſuccours, and that the Spaniſh fleet ſhould 
return to their own ports, only becauſe Lewis 
would not ſuffer their admiral to be covered 
in his preſence ? Whether this trifle determined 
ſo important an affair, as but too often happens, 
or whether new differences about the Mantuan 
ſucceſſion had ſoured the coyrt of Madrid, the 
fleet did but juſt appear, and failed back to Spain. 
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The duke of Buckino} am prepares a new em- 
barkation to ſave the town. There was a poſſi- 
bility of his fruſtrating in a very little time all 
the endeavours of the king of France. The 
French court has been conſtanily of opinion, that 
to ward off this biow cardinal Richlieu took ad- 
vantage of that very paſſion, which Buckingham 


had for Anne of Auſtria, and that the queen was 


deſired to write to the duke. She begged of him, 
as it is ſaid, that he would at leaſt defer the 
expedition; and it is aſſerted that his paſſion got the 


better of all conſiderations of honour and glory. 


This anecdote may be falſe ; but it has gained 
ſuch credit, that we could not avoid relating it: 
we may obſerve however that it is neither contrary 
to the character of Buckingham, nor to the ſpirit 
of the court; and indeed it is impoſſible te com- 
prehend how the duke of Buckingham ſhould con- 
tent himſelf with ſending a few ſhips, which only 
appear off the coaſt of France, and return to Eng- 


land without making any attempt, 


Nor is it leſs ſurprizing that the cardinal alone 
ſhould command the ſiege, in the king's abſence. 
He had a general's commiſſion ; and this was his 
firſt eſſay in the military art. He was a proof 
that reſolution and genius are able to ſurmount 
the greateſt difficulties; being as exact in diſ- 
ciplining the troops, as he had been aſſiduous in 
eſtabliſhing a police at Paris; both of which 
he found a hard taſk to compaſs. It was 
impoſſible to take Rochelle, while it conti- 


nued open to an Engliſh fleet; therefore the 


port muſt be locked up, and the fea ſubdued. 
In the preceding civil war Pompey Targon, 
an Italian engineer, had contrived a wm 
cado 
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cado þ at the time when Lewis XIII wanted to be- 
ſiege this town, juſt as the peace was concluded. 
The cardinal purſues this plan: the ocean overſets 
his work; yet he is reſolved to begin it again. 
He orders a mole to be made in the ſea, about four 


„ b p 7 Lt 


the month of March 1628, till the town ſurren- 1628. 

dered. Often preſent at the attacks, and ſetting 
an example to his officers, he haſtens the grand 

werk of the .mole : but till there is danger leſt 

another: Engliſh fleet ſhould come and deſtroy it. 

Fortune favours this enterprize in every thing. 

The duke of Buckingham was ready to fail with sept. 

a formidable fleet for Rochelle, when an Iriſh fa- 1628. 

natic aſſaſſinated him with a knife; nor was it 

ever poſſible to find out his accomplices. 

In the mean while Rochelle deſtitute of ſuccours, 

and proviſions, ſupported herſelf by her courage 

alone. The mother and ſiſter of the duke of Ro- 

han, though reduced to extremity of want, ſpi- 

rited up the citizens. Wretches ready to expire 

with hunger deplored their ſtate before Guiton 

the mayor, who made anſwer ; that if there was 

only one man left, till the gates muſt be kept ſhut. 


as 7 the. ay tA 


” thouſand ſeven hundred ſect long; and the winds C 
= deſtroy it. This did not diſcourage him: with Þ 
Quintus Curtius in his hand, where he finds the # 
2} deſcription of the ſiege of Tyre, he ſets his peo- | 
N ple again to work; and by the help of two 4 
” Frenchmen, Meteſau and Tiriau, the mole is 1 
. in a condition to reſiſt the winds and waves. F 
. The king comes to the ſiege, and ſtays from March 1 

1 


1 A barrieado is a kind of entrenchment or defence, made in 
haſte, of barrels filled with earth, carts, trees cut down, or any 
thing elſe to keep off an attack. | 
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The hopes of the Rochellers revived at the 
ſight of the fleet equipped by Buckingham, which 
ſet out at length under the command of the Earl 
of Lindeſey. But they could not break through 
the mole. The ſhips were kept off by a battery 
of forty pieces of cannon, erected on a wooden 
fort in the ſea, Lewis ſtood on this very fort, 
expoled to the artillery of the enemy's fleet, 
whoſe efforts proved ineffectual. 

oat, At length famine overcame the courage of the 
23, Rochellers, and after a twelve month's ſiege, in 
which they defended themſelves without the leaſt 
ſuccour, they were obliged to ſurrender, notwith- 
ſtanding the mayor's poniard, which ſtill lay on 
the table in the town-houſe, to ſtab any man 
that ſnould mention a word of capitulating. It 
is obſervable that neither Lewis XIII, as king, 
nor cardinal Richlieu as miniſter, nor the mar- 
ſhals of France as crown officers, ſubſcribed their 
names to the capitulation. It was ſigned by two 
camp marſhals. Rochelle was only deprived of 
its privileges; but no body ſuffered death, The 
catholic religion was re-eſtabliſhed both in town 
and country; and the inhabitants were allowed 
the exerciſe of Calviniſm, the only thing that 
was left them. 24 | 

Cardinal Richelieu would not leave his work 
unfiniſhed. He marched towards the other pro- 
vinces, where the proteſtants had fo many cau- 
tionary towns, and where their numbers ſtil] ren- 
dered them formidable. The party was to be 
intirely reduced and diſarmed, before he could 
ſecurely employ his whole ſtrength againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria in Germany, Italy, Flan- 
ders, and on the frontiers of Spain. In a _ 
| the 
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the ſtate muſt . be quiet and united, before he could 
diſturb or divide the dominions of other princes. 
The intereſt of France invited her arms into 
Italy, to eſtabliſh a duke of Mantua, independent 
of Spain, the late ſovereign being deceaſed, 
Guſtavus Adolphus alſo wanted to make a deſcent 
upon Germany, and France was to ſupport him 
in this expedition, | 
At this critical juncture, the duke of Ro- 
han, unſhaken amidſt the ruins of his party, 
treats with the king of Spain, who promiſes him 
ſuccours, though the duke had ated againſt him the 
precedent year. Philip IV conſults his council of 
conſcience, and agrees to pay three hundred thou- 
ſand ducats a year to the head of the French Cal- 
viniſts, But the money comes with ſome difficul- 
2 In the mean time the king's troops ravage 
anguedoc; Privas is given up to be plundered, 
and the inhabitants are put to the ſword. The 
duke unable to maintain the war, finds once more 
the ſecret of concluding a general peace for the 
whole party, as favourable as could be expected. 
The very man, who had lately been in treaty 


69 


with the king of Spain, as the head of the Cal- 


viniſts, negotiates with the king of France his 


maſter, at the time that he ſtands condemned as 
a rebel by the parliament; and after having ta- 
ken Spaniſh money to maintain his troops, he 
receives a hundred thouſand crowns of Lewis 
XIII to pay them off, and to diſband them. 

The reſt of the proteſtant towns are treated in 
the ſame manner as Rochelle; they are deprived 
of their fortifications, and of every privilege that 
might be dangerous to the ſtate: but they are al- 
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"lowed to enjoy liberty of conſcience, to have 
their temples, their municipal laws, and their 
courts of juſtice, which could do no harm, All 
is made quiet. The great body of proteſtants, 
inſtead of eſtabliſhing an independent ſtate, are 
diſarmed and cruſhed. Neither the Swiſs nor 
the Dutch were ſo powerful as the French 
Huguenots, when the former erected them- 
ſelves into independent ſovereignties. Geneva, 
though a trifling place, aſſerted her liberty. 
Vet the Calviniſts of France were demoliſh- 
ed. The reaſon is, their people were ſcat- 
tered about the provinces ; one half of the in- 
habitants and the parliaments were catholics ; the 
king's forces fell upon their country, which was 
quite open ; they were attacked by ſuperior num- 
bers, and by diſciplined troops; in a word, they 
had to deal with cardinal Richelieu. 

Never did Lewis XIII, whoſe character in- 
deed is not ſufficiently known, gain ſo much per- 
ſonal glory: for while his troops, after the taking 
of Rochelle, were reducing the Huguenots, he 
maintained his allies in Italy; he marched an 
army over the Alps in the midſt of a ſevere win- 


March ter, to the affiftance of the duke of Mantua; 
2629. he forced three barricados at the paſs of Suſa, and 


making himſelf maſter of the laſt town, he 
| obliged the duke of Savoy to join him, and drove 
the Spaniards from before Caſal. 

In the mean time cardinal Richelieu was ne- 
gotiating with all, and againſt moſt of, the ſo- 
vereigns in Europe. He ſent a Capuchin to the 
diet of Ratiſbon, to deceive the Germans, and 
to tie up the emperor's hands. in Italy. At 
the ſame time Charnaſſe was commiſſioned to 
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encourage Guſtavus Adolphus to make a de- 
ſcent upon Germany ; to which that prince was 
already very much diſpoſed. Richelieu thought 
of making all Europe tremble, while the cabal 
of Gaſton and the two queens were in vain en- 
deavouring to undermine him at court. His 
being a favourite occaſioned more diſturbances 
in the cabinet, than were raifed by his in- 
trigues in foreign ſtates. It is not to be 
imagined that thoſe diſturbances were the ef- 
fet of profound policy, or of well concerted 
ſchemes, by which a ſtrong and artful party 
conſpired to turn him out, and to ſubſtitute a ſuc- | 
ceſſor capable of filling his place. Whim and 1k 
caprice, which influence mankind in the moſt | 
important affairs, were in great meaſure the cauſe | 
of thoſe unhappy diviſions. The queen-mother, 9 
though ſhe had a ſeat in council, though ſhe 
had been regent of the provinces on this fide of 
the Loire during her ſon's expedition to Rochelle, 
; was ſtill diſguſted with cardinal Richelieu, who 
4 affected to depend on her no longer. The me- 
l moirs written in defence of that princeſs, relate, 
chat the cardinal having been to pay her a viſit, 
; and her majeſty inquiring about his health, he 
] anſwered with faltering tongue, and inflamed with 
- choler, I am better than they, who are preſent, 
e wiſh me, The queen was very angry ; the cat- 
dinal fell into a paſſion : he aſked pardon ; the 
queen was ſmoothed : but two days after they 
quarrelled again; for though policy may get the 


© better of paſſion in the cabinet, it cannot always 
d have that command in private converſation. 
\ t Mary de Medicis immediately diſmiſſes the Nov, 


to cardinal from his place of ſteward of the houſ- 21, 
ge I hold. “ 
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hold. The firſt fruit of this quarrel, was 
the patent of prime miniſter, which the king 
wrote with his own hand in favour of the cardi- 
nal, addreſſing his diſcourſe to him perſonally, 
extolling his courage and magnanimity, and leav- 
ing a blank for his ſalary, that the cardinal might 
fill it up himſelf. He was already high admiral 
of France under the name of ſuperintendent of 
the marine; and having deprived the Calviniſts 
of their cautionary towns, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Saumur, Angers, Honfleur, Havre de Grace, 
Oleron, land the iſle of Rhe, which were his 
ſtrong holds to protect him againſt his enemies. He 
had guards ; his pomp eclipſed the dignity of the 
throne ; the enſigns of royalty attended him; 


and all authority centered 1n his perſon. 


The ſituation of affairs in Europe, rendered 
him more neceſſary than ever both to his king and 
country. The emperor Ferdinand II, after the 
battle of Prague, had made himſelf deſpotic in 
Germany, and was become powerful in Italy, 
His troops had laid ſiege to Mantua, Savoy 
was wavering betwixt France and the houſe 
of Auſtria, The marquiſs of Spinola occupied 
the dutchy of Montferrat with a Spaniſh atmy. 
The cardinal, deſirous of entering the liſts with 
Spinola, prevails on the king to appoint him ge- 
neraliſſimo of the army marching into Italy; 
and his majeſty gives orders for his troops to 
pay the ſame obedience to his miniſter, as to 


himſelf in perſon. Richelieu acting as conſtable 


of France, and with two marſhals under him, 
marches into Savoy. He negotiates upon the 
road, but like a king; and deſires the duke of 
Savoy to meet him at Lyons; which ** 

refuſes. 
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refuſes. The French make themſelves maſters of 1630. 
Pignerol and Chambery in two days. At length 
the king himſelf ſets out for Savoy, in com- 
pany with the two queens, and his brother: the 
Whole court were poſſeſſed with hatred againſt 
the cardinal, but obliged to behold his triumphs. 
Richelieu turns back to meet the king at Gre- 
noble; and they proceed together to Savoy. 
At this very time Lewis was ſeized with a 
contagious diſtemper, which obliged him to 
return to Lyons. In the mean while the duke 
de Montmorenci, with a ſmall body of troops, 
obtained a complete victory at Vegliano over July 
the Imperialiſts, Spaniards, and Savoyards z where 1630. 
he wounded general Doria, and took him pri- 
ſoner. This action gained the duke great glory. 
The king wrote to him theſe words; I acknowledge 
myſelf obliged to you as much as king can be. The 
obligation, however, did not prevent this great 
man from dying two years after upon a ſcaffold, 
Nothing leſs than ſuch a victory could have 
maintained the glory and intereſt of France, while 
the Imperialiſts were taking and plundering Man- 
tua, purſuing the duke protected by Lewis XIII, 
and beating the Venetians his allies. The cardi- 
nal's chief enemies being at court, he let the 
duke de Montmorenci fight the enemies of France, 
while he watched thoſe who were undermining 
| him with his majeſty. The king was then a dying 
at Lyons. The favourites of the queen-conſort 
ſhewed themſelves too eager, in propoſing toGaſton 
to marry his brother's wife, who was ſoon expect- 
c ed to be a widow. Richelieu was preparing 


to retire to Avignon: but the king recovered ; 


and all thoſe who had conceived any hopes from | 
DET. =" is 3 
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his death, were confounded. The cardinal at- 
tended him to Paris; where he found more in- 
trigues going on than were hatching among 
ſuch a variety of powers, as in Italy, the empire, 
Spain, Venice, Savoy, Rome, and France. 
Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had entered 
into a league againſt him with the two queens. 
The two brothers of the name of Marillac, one 
a marſhal of France, the other lord keeper, though 
indebted to him for their preferment, had con- 
ceived hopes of deſtroying him, and ſucceeding 
in his place. The marſhal de Baſſompierre, 
without any pretenſions, was in the ſecret ; while 
Beringhen, the king's chief valet de chambre, 
informed the cabal of every thing that paſſed in 
the royal apartment. 'The queen-mother de- 


prives the cardinal a ſecond time of his poſt of 


ſteward of her houſhold, which ſhe had been 
obliged to return him ; a poſt which the cardi- 
naPs proud ſpirit conſidered as far beneath him, 
though from another kind of pride he did not 
ehuſe to part with it. His niece, afterwards 
dutcheſs of Aiguillon, is diſmiſſed ; and Mary 
de Medicis, by dint of intreaties and complaints, 
prevails on her ſon to diſcard his miniſter. 

There is nothing in all theſe intrigues, but 
what we ſee „ e in private families, where 
there happens to be a great number of ſervants : 
there they are common trifles ; but here they were 
big with the fate of France and Europe. The ne- 
gotiations with the princes of Italy, with Guſta- 
wus-Adolphus king of Sweden, with the United 
Provinces and the princes of Orange, againſt the 

ror and Spain, were in Richelieu's hands; 
and could hardly be taken from him without en- 
| dangering 
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dangering the ſtate. Yet this weak prince, im- 
elled by another motive, the ſecret envy he 
OE to the cardinal's merit, abandons this Nov. 
uſeful miniſter; and, yielding to the ſolicitati- 77% | 
ons and tears of his mother, he promiſes to re- 
move him. The cardinal enters by a back-door 
into the very room where they had concluded his 
ruin. The king walks out, and takes no notice 
of him; the miniſter looks upon himſelf as un- 
done, and prepares to withdraw to Havre de Grace; 
as ſome months 'before he had had thoughts of 
retiring to Avignon. His ruin ſeemed inevitable, 
eſpecially as the king had granted powers that very 
day to marſhal de Marillac, Richelieu's avowed 
enemy, of making war and peace in Piedmont. 
Richelieu is in a hurry to be gone; his mules had 
already tranſported part of his treaſure five and 
thirty leagues off, without paſſing through any 
town, becauſe of the public hatred. His friends 
however adviſed him to try once more what he 
could do with the king. 

The cardinal waits upon his majeſty at Ver- 
failles, at that time a ſmall hunting-ſeat, pur- 
chaſed by Lewis XIII for twenty thouſand du- 
cats, now one of the fineſt -palaces in Europe, 
and on which immenſe treaſures were expended 
by Lewis XIV. The king, who had been ſo 
weak as to ſacrifice his miniſter, weakly re- Nor. 
ſigns himſelf once more into his hands, and gives 11, 
up all thoſe who had conſpired his ruin. That 1 
very day, which is till called the day of dapes, 
was the æra of the abſolute power of the cardi- 
nal. The morrow the lord keeper was ſeized, 
and carried priſoner to Chauteaudun, where he 
| D 2 died 
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died of vexation. Immediately the cardinal dif- 
patches a cabinet meſſenger in the king's name 
to the marſhals de la Force and Schomberg, 
to arreſt the marſhal de Marillac in the midſt 
of the very army, of which he was going to 
take upon him the ſole command. I he meſ- 
fenger arrives an hour after the marſhal had re- 
ceived the news of the cardinal's diſgrace. The 
marfhal is made priſoner, juſt at the very mo- 
ment when he thought himfelf arbiter of the ſtate 
in conjunction with his brother. Richelieu deter- 
mined to put this general to an ignominious death, 
for being guilty of extortions. The trial laſted 
near two years: we ſhall give here the ſeries of 
it, in order not to break the thread of this nar- 


ration, and to ſhew what revenge can do, when 


armed with power, and coloured with the ap- 
pearance of juſtice. 5 ä | 
The cardinal, not ſatisfied with depriving the 
marſhal of the privilege of being tried by par- 
liament, a privilege ſo often violated, ordered 
the trial at Verdun before commiſlaries, from 
whoſe feverity he had every thing to expect. 
Theſe commiſſaries having concluded, notwith- 
ſtanding the many promiſes and threats, that the 
priſoner ſhould be admitted to make his defence, 
the miniſter had the decree reverſed, and ap- 
pointed other judges, among whom were Mar- 
rillac's moſt bitter enemies, particularly Paul Hey 
du Chaſtelet, known by a venemous ſatire againſt 


the two brothers. Never were the forms of juſtice, 
nor the rules of decency, more flagrantly violated. 


The cardinal broke through all bounds to ſuch 
a degree, as to remove the priſoner, and to 
b | continue 
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continue the trial at Ruel, his own country ſeat, 
It is exprefsly forbid by the laws of the realm 
to detain, a priſoner in a private houſe ; but re- 
venge and luſt of power know no laws. Nei- 
ther was there more regard paid to the canons of 
the church, than to decency and the forms of 
juſtice, The new lord keeper, Chateauneuf, 
who had but juſt ſucceeded the priſoner's bro- 
ther, prefided in a court, from whence he ought 
to have kept away for decency: though he was a 
{ubdeacon, and poſſeſſed of church livings, he 
drew the indictment; and the cardinal got him 
a diſpenſation from Rome, empowering him to 
fit upon caſes of life and death. | 
By this it appears, that in criminal proſe- 
cutions the life of the priſoner depends on the de- 
Gre of pleaſing thoſe who are in power. The 
Judges were obliged to inquire into the marſhal's 
whole life and converſation, They diſcovered 
ſome abuſes in the execution of his office, ſome 
illicit though uſual perquiſites taken heretofore, 
either by himſelf or by his domeſtics, in building 
the citadel of Verdun: it is a frange thing, ſaid 
he to the court, that a man of my rank ſhould be 
proſecuted with ſo much cruelty and injuſtice : my 
whole trial is only about a little hay, flraw, ſtenes, 
and lime, 

And yet this general, ſtooping with his wounds, 
and with forty years ſervices, was condemned to 
death, under that ſame king who had granted re- 
wards to a number of rebellious ſubjects. 

At the "ory beginning of this extraordinary 
trial, the cardinal obtained orders from the king 
for Beringhen to quit the realm. Every body 
that attempted, or —_— he ſuſpeCted of attempt- 


3 ing, 


heir of the crown to retire from court, he no lon- 
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ing, to hurt him, were clapt up in priſon. Such 
cruelty, and revenge, did not ſeem to become ſo 
great a ſou], buſted about the fate of Europe. 
At that very time he was concluding with 
Guſtavus-Adolphus the treaty which was to ſhake 
the throne of Ferdinand II. It coſt France no 
more than three hundred thouſand livres in hand, 
and twelve thouſand livres a year, to divide Ger- 
many, and to overpower two emperors ſucceſlive- 
ly till the peace of Weſtphalia, Guſtavus was 
now entering upon his victorious career, which 
gave France an opportunity of eſtabliſhing her 
power. The perplexity of other nations ought 
to have made the 'court eaſy. .But the want of 
moderation in the miniſter excited the public 
hatred, and rendered his enemies implacable. 
Gaſton, duke of Orleans, the King's brother, 
retires to his eſtate at Orleans, and from thence 
to Lorrain, proteſting that he will not ſet foot 
again in France, ſo Fm as the man who per- 
ſecuted himſelf and his mother, continued to do- 
mineer over the kingdom. Richelieu cauſes a 
decree of council to be iſſued out, declaring all 
Gaſton's friends guilty of high-treaſon. This 
decree was ſent to parliament ; the votes- were 
equally divided; the king was incenſed, and 
ſummoned the parliament to the Louvre; they 
went thither on foot, and addreſſed him on their 
knees. The reſolution of the court of parliament 
was torn in their preſence, and three of the prin 
cipal members were baniſhed, 
The cardinal did not remain ſatisfied with main- 
taining his authority, now connected with that of 
his royal maſter : having forced the preſumptive 
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ger ſcrupled to put queen Mary de Medicis under 
arreſt. This was a delicate point, ſince the king 
was ſorry for having once before confined his mo- 
ther, to oblige his favourite. The cardinal had 
recourſe to the argument of the public welfare to 
ſtifle the voice of nature, and to the ſprings of re- 
ligion to remove the qualms of conſcience. It yas 
on this occaſion that he made uſe of Jofeph du 
Tremblay, a Capuchin friar, as extraordinary a 
man in his way as Richelieu himſelf, an artful en- 
thuſiaſt, a knaviſh fanatic, one that affected to 
raiſe a cruſade againſt the Turk, to found a re- 
ligious order of the nuns of mount Calvary, to 
write verſes, to negotiate in all the courts of 
Europe, in a word, that wanted to raiſe himſelf 
to the. purple and to the miniſtry, "This man 
being admitted into one of thoſe privy councils, 
which had been invented to do miſchief with- 
out ſeruple of conſcience, repreſented to the 
ing that his majeſty had a right, and that it 
was] likewiſe his duty, to render his mother in- 
capable of oppoſing the miniſter, The court Feb. 
was then at Compiegne, The king ſets out '*3" 
from. thence, and leaves his mother ſurround- 
ed with guards, who deprive her of liberty. 
Her friends, dependents, domeſtics, and even her 
phyſician, are committed to the Baſtile and to 
other priſons. The Baſtile was always full dur- 
ing this whole adminiſtration. The marſhal de 
Baſſompierre, only ſuſpected of not being in the 
cardinals intereſt, was confined there he remain- 
der of that miniſter's life, | 
From that fatal moment Mary never more ſet july 
ſight of her ſon, nor of Paris, which ſhe had em- 1637. 
blleſhied with the palace of Luxemburg, with a- 
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queduCts before unknown to that capital, and 
with the public walk which ftill bears her name. 
Ever the victim of her favourites ſhe paſſed 
the remainder of her days in a voluntary but 
Painful exile. "The dowager of Henry the Great, 
the mother of a king of France, the mother- 
in-law of three ſovereigns, was reduced to want 
the neceſſaries of life. The bottom of all thoſe 
quarrels was, that Lewis XIII muſt be governed 


by ſomebody; and he choſe it ſhould rather be by 


his miniſter than by his mother. 

This queen, who for ſuch a ſeries of years had 
had the direction of the kingdom of France, 
repairs at firſt to Bruſſels: from that aſylum 
ſhe cries out aloud to her ſon, at the ſame time 
demanding juſtice of all the courts of judicature 
in the kingdom. She applies in ſuppliant terms 
to the parliament of Paris, whoſe remonſtrances 
ſhe had ſo often rejected, and whom ſhe had 
treated as a mere court of judicature, during her 
regency ; ſuch a change doth fortune produce in 
our manner of thinking. Her petition is ſtill ex- 
tant: Mary queen of France and Navarre humbly 
ſheweth, that ever ſince the 23d of February fhe had 


been detained priſoner in the caſtle of Compie 


without being either charged or ſuſpected, &c. All 


her complaints againſt the cardinal loft their force 
by being too violent: beſides, the perſons who 
dictated them, mixed their own reſentments 
with her ſorrows, and falſe with true accuſations : 
in a word, her lamentations only increaſed her 
misfortunes. | | | 


163", Notwithſtanding the queen's petition againſt 


the miniſter, he obtains a patentof duke and peer, 
and is nominated governor of Britany. Every 
: thing 
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thing ſucceeded to his wiſhes in France, Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Julius Mazarin, 
the pope's agent in the affair of Mantua, roſe 
to be a French miniſter by his ſkill in negotia- 
; tion; and ſerving cardinal Richelieu, he laid, un- 
'* Known to himſelt, the foundation of that fortune 
which deſtin:d him to ſucceed-in the adminiſtra- | 
tion. An advantageous treaty had been lately | 
concluded with the duke of Savoy, who ceded 
Pignerol in perpetuity to France. 

nk the Netherlands the prince-of Orange, 
with the help of French money, made conqueſts | 
upon the Spaniards ; and the cardinal had ſecret 
| correſpondents even in Bruſſels. 
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In Germany the extraordinary ſucceſs of the 
arms of Guſtavus-Adolphus, ſeemed to add luſtre 
to the cardinal's ſervices. In ſhort, the unin- 


s 

s | terrupted proſperities of his adminiſtration held 
1 © All his enemies in an incapacity of hurting him, 
r © while he gave a full ſwing to his. vindictive re- 


a | reſentment, which the welfare of the ſtate ſeemed | 
. © in ſome meaſure to. authorize. He eſtabliſhed a 
court of juſtice, where all the partiſans of the | 
king's mother and brother were condemned. The 
liſt of the proſcribed was prodigious : every day 
new gibbets were to be ſeen, loaded with men and 
women in effigy, who had followed the fortune, 
or been adviſers of Gaſton and the queen: in- 
quiry was made even after phy ſicians, and drawers 
of horoſcopes, for ſaying that the king could not 
live long; two of whom were lent to the gallies. | 
In a word, the queen-mother's effects, together 
with her jointure, were confiſcated. J am not 
willing to charge you, ſays the in a letter to her 63. 
fog with the Phone of my effects, nor with the 
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raking an inventory of them, as if I were dead; 
it is not at all credible that you would go to deprive 
ber of nouriſhment, who gave you life, a 

The whole kingdom murmured; but hardly 
any body dared to ſpeak, They who might be 
inclined to eſpouſe the quartel of the queen- mo- 
ther, or of the duke of Orleans, were reſtrained 
by fear. The marſhal duke de Montmorenci, 
governor of Languedoc, was the only one that 
thought himicif able to ſtop the cardinal's career: 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of being the 
head of a party. But courage alone was not a 
ſufficient-qualification for this dangerous taſk : he 
had not ſuch an influence over his province' as 
Leſdiguieres had had over Dauphine : his extra- 
vagancies put it out of his power to' purchaſe a 
ſufficient number of dependents; and his taſte 
for pleaſures would not permit him to apply him- 
ſelf intirely to buſineſs: in ſhort, before he could 
be the head of a party, a party muſt be formed ; 
which was not the caſe. 5 

Gaſton flattered him with the title of avenger 
of the royal family. His party depended on 
conſiderable ſuccours from the duke of Lor- 
rain, Charles IV, whoſe ſiſter had been married 
to Gaſton ; but this duke was not able to de- 
fend himſelf againſt Lewis XIII, who had 
invaded part of his dominions. The court 
of Spain flattered the king's brother with the 
hopes of an army in the Netherlands, and towards 
Treves, with which he might march into France; 
but he could ſcarce aſſemble two or three thou- 
fand German horſe, who, as he was not able 


2 them, lived intirely upon plunder. As 


50n as he could ſhew himſelf in France with 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſuccours, the whole kingdom was to join 
him; and yet not a ſingle town ſtirred in his 
favour, upon his whole march, from the fron- 
tiers of Franche-Comte to the provinces of the 
Loire, and as far as Languedoc. He was in 
hopes that the duke d'Epernon, who had hereto- 
fore traverſed the whole kingdom to ſet the queen- 
mother at liberty, who had waged war and con- 


cluded a peace in her favour, would now declare 
for the ſame queen, and for one of her ſons, 


reſumptive heir to the crown, againſt a mi- 
iſter whoſe pride had often mortified that ſame 
proud duke, This great" refource alfo failed 
him. The duke d'Epernon had almoſt ruin- 
ed himſelf by ſuccouring the queen-mother : 
beſides, he complained that ſhe had neglect- 
ed him, after he had done her ſuch ſignal ſer- 
vice. He hated the cardinal more than any body 
Þ Huang. but he began to be afraid of him. 
. The prince of Conde, who had waged war a- 
gainſt marſhal d'Ancre, was not inclined to de- 
elare againſt Richelieu; but ſubmitting to the ſu- 
perior genius of that miniſter, and eager, to im- 
Prove his private fortune, he ſollicited the com- 
agg of the troops beyond. the Loire, againſt 
is brother-in-law Montmorenci. The count 
of Soiſſons had as yet only an impotent averſion: 
againſt the cardinal, but durſt not ſhew it. 
The king's brother being thus abandoned, 
becauſe he was not ſtrong enough, croſſed the- 
kingdom rather as a fugitive, with a gang of 
foreign banditti, than as a prince who was upon: 
his march to give battle to a king. At length he 
arrives in Languedoc; where the duke de Mont-- 
morenci. had raiſed at his own expence, and by: 
4 dint 
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dint of promiſes, ſix or ſeven thouſand men, 
which they called an army. Diviſions, which 
ever mix in all parties, 3 Gaſton's forces, 


as ſoon as aſſembled. His favourite, the duxe & 


d'Elbeuf, would fain ſhare the command with the 
duke de Montmorenci, who had the whole merit 
of raiſing the troops, and was in his ewn go- 
vernment. 


Sept. 1, The affair of CaſteInaudari began wich re- 


proaches betwixt Gaſton and Moritmorenci. This 
could hardly be called a battle; it was a rencoun- 
ter, a ſkirmiſh, in which the duke, in conjunc- 
tion with a few lords of his party, attacked a 
{mall detachment of the royal army, commanded 
by marſhal Schomberg. Whether it was through 
natural impetuoſity, or through vexation and 
deſpair, or, in ſhort through .exceſs of wine, a 
thing at that time very common, the duke leaped 
over. a wide ditgh, followed only by five or fix 
perſons. This was behaving like a knight-errant, 
but not as a general. Having pierced into the 
enemy's ranks, he was dangerouſly wounded, 
and taken within ſight of Gaſton and of his little 
army, who made not the leaſt movement to aſ- 
r ao 
Gaſton was not the only ſon of Henry IV, pre- 
Tent at this engagement ; the count de Moret, a 
ſtard of this monarch and of mademoiſelle de 
Beuil, ventured his perſon- mote than the legiti- 
mate ſon; ſhe would not fofſake the duke de 
Montmorenci, but was Killed by his ſide. It is 
this very count de Moret whom they aſterwards 
brought to life, pretending that de lived a long 
time an hermit; an idle fable, interwoven with 
melancholy events. 1 
| 0 
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No ſooner was Montmorenci taken priſoner 
than Gaſton grew diſheartened, and the _ 
which the duke had raiſed for him, was diſperſed. 

Then this prince was obliged to ſubmit. The 
court ſent Bullion, counſellor of ſtate, -and com- 
ptroller-general of the finances, to him, with 


a promiſe of pardon for Montmorenci: yet 


the king did not ſtipulate this. pardon in the 
treaty, or rather in the amneſty which he granted 
his brother. This is not acting nobly, to deceive 
the unfortunate and the weak; but the cardinal 
was determined to humble the king's brother, and 
to deſtroy Montmorenci. Gaſton went ſo far as to 
promiſe by an article of the treaty, that he would 


love cardinal Richelieu. | 


'Every body muſt have heard of the fatal exit of 
the marſnal duke de Montmorenci. His puniſh- 
ment was juſt, though that of the marſhal de 
Marillac was not: yet the execution of a nohle- 
man of ſuch great expectations, who had been 
victorious in battles, and whoſe ſignal bravery, 
generoſity, and other agreeable accompliſhments, 
had endeared him to all France, rendered the 
cardinal more odious than the death of Marillac 
had done. It is ſaid, that when they were carry- 
ing the dake to priſon, they found a bracelet on 
his arm, with queen Anne of Auftria's picture; 
a particularity that has been conftantly believed 
at court, and agreeable to the ſpirit of the times. 
Madame de Motteville, a confident of this queen, 
acknowledges in her memoirs, that the duke de 
Montmorenci had the fame vanity as Buck- 
ingham, of being ſmitten with her charms: 
this was the galeantear of the Spaniards, ſome- 
thing like the Italian Cici/bei, a remnant of an- 
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tient chivalry ;. but which was not likely to ſweeten 
the ſour temper of Lewis XIII. Montmorenci, 
Ot. before he died, bequeathed a famous picture of 
30 Caracci's to the cardinal, This was not the 
32, ſpirit of the times, but an unnatural ſentiment, 
jalpered at the approach of death, and conſidered 
y ſome as an act of Chriſtian heroiſm, by others 
as imbecility. | 4 
_ Gaſton, finding that his return to France had 
brought his friend and defender to the ſcaffold ; 
obliged to conſider it as a favour that he was 
only baniſhed from court; in a word, afraid of 
Nov. being deprived of his liberty, quits the kingdom 
75, once more, and retires to Bruſſels to keep his 
1632. mother company. | i 
Under any other miniſtry, the flight of a queen, 
and of the preſumptive heir of the crown, into 
an enemy's country, the general diſcontent of the 
feveral orders of the kingdom, the reſentment of 
hundreds of families for the blood of their rela- 
tions, all this together might have torn the king- 
dom in pieces; eſpecially as the affairs of Europe 
were then greatly altered. Guſtavus-Adolphus, 
Nor. the ſcourge. of the houſe of Auſtria, was flain 
16, in the midſt of his victory at Lutzen in the neigh- 
4632. bourhood of Leipſick; and the emperor, havin 
ot rid of this enemy, might, in conjunction with 
— 5 be able to overpower France. But, by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, the Swedes maintained 
8 in a foreign country, notwithſtanding 
he death of their chief. Germany was as much 
a ſcene of confuſion and bloodſhed as before; and 
Spain was daily growing weaker. The cardinal's 
power muſt therefore cruſh every cabal: and yet 
there was not a day without ſome new faction or 
; INtrIEUCe 


2? . Cardinal Richelieu. 
intrigue. The miniſter himſelf occaſioned them 
by private foibles, which inſenſibly intermix even 
with the moſt important affairs, and, in ſpite of 
all the artifices to conceal them, do not fail to 
diſcloſe the mean condition of the great. It is 
pretended that the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, ſtill _ 
ſeſſed of beauty and wit ſufficient” to inſpire the 
cardinal-miniſter with a tender Paſſion; had ſue- 


ceeded in her attacks, and that{he betrayed him 


to Chateauneuf the lord-keeper. The comman- 


der de Jars, and others, were admitted into the 


ſecret. Queen Anne, wife of Lewis XIII, had 
no other comfort, under the loſs of her in- 


fluence at court, than in aſſiſting the dutcheſs of 


Chevreuſe to expoſe the cardinal to ridicule, ſince 
it was not in her power to deſtroy him. The 
dutcheſs pretended to have a liking for the car- 
dinal, and was forming intrigues in expectation 
of his death, which his bad {tate of health fore- 
boded to be near. An opprobrious term, which 
this cabal made uſe of to diſtinguiſh the car- 
dinal, was what offended him“ the moſt of any 


* | 

he lord keeper was ſent to priſon without any 
form of proceſs, becauſe no procefs could be 
made. The commander de Fars, and others, 
being charged with having privately correſpond- 
ed with the king's brother and mother, were 
condemned by commiſfioners to be beheaded, 
The commander had his pardon granted him up- 


on the ſcaffold, but the others were executed. 


Proſecutions were not only carried on againſt 
the king's ſubjects, who might chance to be ac- 
cuſed of being in Gaſton's intereſts ; but even 


* Queen Anne and the dutcheſs uſed to call him rotten a—e. 
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the duke of Lorrain, Charles IV, was a ſufferer 


1633. in. the cauſe. Lewis XIII made himſelf maſter 


of Nancy his capital, which he promiſed to re- 
ore, as ſoon as the duke delivered up his ſiſter 
Margaret, who had been privately married to 
Gaſton. This marriage was a freſh ſource af 
difputes and quarrels, both in church and ſtate; 
and thoſe diſputes: might-ſome time or other pro- 
-duce a great revolution. The point regarded the 
.ſucceſſon to the crown;; and:ſince the queſtion 
about the Salic law, never had there been a more 
important debate. | 
The king would have the marriage between his 
brother and Margaret of Lorrain to be declared 
void; conſequently, that if a prince ſhould 
be born of that marriage, this prince, his nephew, 
and heir to the kingdom, ' ſhould be baſtardized, 
and made incapable of inheriting. Gaſton's 
marriage had been celebrated in the preſence of 
witneſſes, approved of by his wife's father, and 
by her whole family, conſummated, acknowledged 
in court by the parties, and ſolemnly confirm; 
ed by the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The court of 
Rome, and all foreign univerſities, looked upon 
the marriage as valid and indiſſoluble; the uni- 
verſity of Louvain went ſo far as to declare it was 
not. in the pope's power to annul it, being an in- 
delible ſacrament. | 1 
The welfare of the ſtate required that the 
Princes of the blood, ſhould not have the power 
of diſpoſing of their perſons, without the king's 
-permiffion ; the ſame reaſon might hereafter re- 
.quire, that the fruit of .this marriage, now de- 
clared illegitimate, night be acknowledged the 
legitimate king of France. But this danger 
| was 
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was remote, the preſent intereſt was preſſing; 
and there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for determin- 
ing, in ſpite of the church, that ſuch a ſacrament 
as marriage ought to be annulled, unleſs it was 
authorized by the previous conſent of him who 
repreſents the father of the family 

A royal edict did what neither Rome nor 
the general councils would have done; and the 
king took the cardinal with him to ſee this edict 
regiſtered in the parliament of Paris. The car- Sept. 
dinal ſpoke in this bed of juſtice as prime mini- 
fter and peer of France. One may form a judg- 
ment of the eloquence of the times, by two or 
three paſſages of the cardinal's ſpeech : he ſays, - 
that to convert a ſoul was more than to create a 
world; that the king dunſt not touch the queen his 
mother no more than the art; and that there never 
happen above two or three relapſes in acute diſorders, 

_ fo long as the nobler parts are ſound. Almoſt the f 
whole ſpeech is in this ſtile; yet it was one of 4 
the beft in thoſe days. The prevailing bad taſte ö | 
did not diminiſh the miniſter's genius; for the 18 
ſpirit of government has been ever conſiſtent with 4 
corrupt eloquence and falſe wit. The marriage 
of the king's brother was ſolemnly annulled; and 

l 


the general aſſembly of the clergy in 1635, con- 
forming to the edi, declared all the marriages 
of the princes of the blood null and void, unleſs 
they be contracted with the king's conſent. Rome 
never approved of this law of the ftate and of 
the Gallican church. | | | 

The royal family was now reduced to a very 
hard dilemma. Should the prefumptive heir of 
the crown perſiſt in a marriage condemned in 
France, the iſſue of that marriage would —_— 

ider 
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ſidered as baſtards in that kingdom, and muſt 
have recourſe to a civil war to inherit: were he 
to marry another wife, the iſſue of this ſecond 
marriage would be looked upon as baſtards at 
Rome, and muſt engage in a civil war againſt | 
the children by the firſt venter. This perplex- 
ity was prevented by Gaſton's ſteadineſs; he 
never ſhewed any but upon this occaſion ; 
and the king, after ſome years, conſented to 
acknowledge his ſiſter- in- law: but the edict, 
which annuls the marriage of the princes of the 
blood without the king's conſent, hath continued 
in force. 

This obſtinacy of the cardinal in purſuing the 
king's brother even into his moſt inmoſt receſles, 
in depriving him of his wife, in ſtripping the 
duke of Lorrain of his brother - in- law, and in 
keeping the queen- mother in exile and in po- 
verty, rouſed at length the adherents of thoſe 
princes; and they entered. into a plot. to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him. Father Chanteloube of the oratory, 
chaplain to Mary de Medicis, was accuſed in 
court of having ſuborned ſome ruffians to commit 
the murder, one of whom was broke, on the 
wheel at Metz. Such wicked deſigns were 
very rare; there had been more conſpiracies 
againſt the life of Henry IV: but even the moſt 
| virulent enmities are productive of fewer barbari- 
ties than. fanaticiſm. | 
The cardinal had a ſtronger guard than Hen- 
| ry IV, and therefore had nothing to fear. He 
| was. victorious over all his enemies. The court 
| of queen Mary and her ſon Gafton, fill. wander- 
| ing and deſtitute, was moreover torn by diſſenſions, 
| the conſequence of faction and miſer. 
| , | 2 Cardinal 
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Richelieu had more potent enemies to com- 
bat. He was determined, notwithſtanding 
the inteſtine troubles that divided the kingdom, 
to extend the glory and influence of France 
abroad, and to execute the grand project of 
Henry IV, by making open war againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria in Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
This war rendered him neceſſary to a maſter 
who did not love him, and in whoſe favour he 
was very often in danger of being undermined. 
The king's. glory was concerned in the under- 
taking; and it ſeemed to be the proper ſeaſon 
for overpowering the houſe, of Auſtria in its de- 
cline. . Picardy and Champagne were as yet the 
limits of France, which might be extended while 
the Swedes. were ſtill in the empire. The 
United Provinces: were ready to attack the — 
of Spain in Flanders, if France would but len 
them aſſiſtance. Theſe were the only motives 
of the war againſt the emperor, which did not 
finiſh till the treaty of Weilphalia; and of that 
againſt the king of Spain, - which. laſted a long 
time after, till the Pyrenean treaty... All the 
other motives were only pretexk ts. 
The court of France ſeemed hitherto to have 
endeavoured to take advantage of the troubles of 
Germany, under the name of ally to Sweden, and 
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mediator in the empire. The Swedes had loſt a Dec. 6, 


great battle at Nordlingen; but this very defeat 634. 


proved advantageous to France, for it rendered 
them dependent on this crown. The chancellor 
Oxenſtiern paid his court in perſon to the 
fortunate cardinal, who from that time for- 
ward was arbiter of the affairs of Germany; 
which had been intirely in the hands of Tera 

iern. 
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ſtiern. At the ſame time he concludes a treaty 
with the ſtates-general, to ſhare the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands between them, reckoning they would 
be an eaſy conqueſt. 19177 + 
Lewis XIII fent a herald to Bruſſels to declare 
war. This herald was to preſent a challenge to 
the cardinal-infant, ſon of Philip III, and governor 
of the Netherlands. It is obſervable that this car- 
dinal prince, according to the cuſtom of the times, 
had commanded armies in perſon. He was one of 
the generals that beat the Swedes at Nordlingen. 
This century beheld three cardinals, Richelieu, 
de la Valette, and Sourdis, armed with a cuiraſs, 
and marching at the head of their troops, All 
theſe cuſtoms have changed. The ſending of 
an herald to declare war, has never been prac- 
tifed' fince ; princes are ſatisfied now with de- 
claring war at home, without ſending to notify it 
to the enemy. The cardinal drew the dukes 
of Savoy and Parma into this altiance: he took 
proces care to make ſure of RE _ 'of 
' Weimar, b ting him a yearly penſion of four 
millions of — and — — the land- 
graviate of Alſace. Not one event correſponded 
to the meaſures concerted. Alface, which 
Weimar was to poſſeſs, fell long after into 
the hands of France; and Lewis XIII, who 
in one campaign was to ſhare the Netherlands 
with the Dutch, loſt his army, and was very 
near ſeeing all Picardy over-run by the Spaniards. 
They had taken Corby ; and count Galas, the 
emperor's general, together with the duke of 
Lorrain, were already in the neighbourhood of 
Dijon. The arms of France were unſucceſsful 
.at firſt on every ſide; ſo that ſhe: * 
1 7 c 0 
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make great efforts, in order to reſiſt thoſe whom 
ſhe thought to have ſubdued with eaſe. 

In ſhort, the cardinal was upon the brink of be- 
ing ruined by that very war, in which he had en- 
gaged for his own and for his country's glory. 
The bad ſucceſs of public affairs diminiſhed for a 
while his power at court. Gaſton, whoſe whole 
life had been a flux and reflux of quarrels and re- 
conciliations with the king his brother, returned 
to France; and the miniſter was obliged to intruſt 
him and the count of Soiſſons with the command 
of the army, which retook Corby. Then he ſaw 
himſelf expoſed to the reſentment of thoſe two 
princes. This was the time, as we have already 


1636, 


obſerved, of conſpiracies as well as duels. The 


ſame perſons, who afterwards, in conjunction with 


cardinal de Retz, raiſed the firſt diſturbances in | 


the minority of Lewis XIV, and who were con- 
cerned in the affair of the Barricades, embraced 
this early opportunity of exercifing that ſpirit of 
faction which was inwardly devouring them. 
Gaſton and the count of Soiſſons conſented ta 
every thing that could be done to deſtroy the 
_ cardinal. A reſolution was taken to make away 
with him in the king's apartment. The duke 
of Orleans never did any thing but by halves ; 
frightened at the thoughts of the attempt, he 
neglected to give the ſignal which the conſpirators 
had agreed to. 

The Imperialiſts were driven out of Burgundy, 
and the Spaniards out of Picardy : the duke of 


Weimar carried his point in Alſace, and made 


himſelf maſter of very nigh all that landgraviate, 
which had been guaranteed to him by France. 
At length, after more ſucceſſes than difappoint- 

| | ments, 
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ments, the ſame fortune which had ſaved the 

_ cardinals life from ſo many conſpiracies, pre- 
ſerved alſo his glory, which depended on ſucceſs, 
This love of glory made him covet the empire 

of letters and wit, even at the very criſis we have 
been ſpeaking of, and amidſt the plots that were 

1637. continually hatching againſt his perſon, At this 
ame period he erected the French academy, and 

hibited in his palace a few theatrical pieces, in 

© Which he had ſome hand himſelf. He reſumed 
his haughty air as ſoon as the danger was over. 
For it was at this ſame time, that he fomented 

the diſturbances in England, when he wrote this 

1637, little note, the forerunner of Charles Iſt's mis- 
fortunes ; The king of England ſball ſee, before a 
year is at an end, that be muft not deſpiſe. me. 

2633, When the prince of Conde was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Fontarabia, where his army was 
defeated, and the duke de la Valette was accuſed 
of having neglected to aſſiſt him, the cardinal 
ordered Valette, who had fled the kingdom, to 
be tried by commiſſioners, where the king him- 
ſelf preſided in perſon. This was the antient 
uſage of trial by peerage, when the kings were 
conſidered only as heads of the peers ; but under 
a government purely monarchical, the preſence 
and vote of the fovereign muſt have too great an 
influence on the opinion of the judges. 

This war, of the cardinal's ſtirring up, did not 
ſucceed to his wiſhes, till the duke of Weimar 

1638. gained at length a complete victory, making four 
of the Imperial generals priſoners, ' and ſettled 
himſelf in Friburg and Briſac; and till the Span. 
iſh branch of the houſe of Auſtria was ſtripped 
of Portugal by the only conſpiracy in thoſe * 
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that proved ſucceſsful, and at length was diſpoſ- 
feſſed alſo of Catalonia by an open rebellion to- 
wards the end of 1640. But before fortune had 
thus diſpoſed of all theſe extraordinary events in 
favour of France, the kingdom was in danger of 
being ruined. The troops began to be ill paid; 
and Grotius, the Swediſh ambaſſador at Paris, 
ſays, that the revenue was ill adminiſtered. He 
had reaſon to ſay ſo; for the, cardinal had been 
obliged, ſome time after the battle of Corby, to 
create four and twenty new counſellors of par- 
liament, and one preſident. It is very certain 
there was no want of judges; and it was a 
ſhame to make new ones merely to get a little 
money by the ſale of their employments. The 
parliament complained of this ſtep. All the 
anſwer the cardinal made, was to impriſon five 
magiſtrates who had ſpoke to him like free-born 
ſubjects. Whoever oppoſed his will, either at 
court, or in parliament,. or in the army, was 
ſure to be diſgraced, exiled, or impriſoned. 
Lewis XIII had ever occaſien for a favourite, 
to divert his melancholy, or to liſten to his com- 
plaints. This poſt was filled by the duke of St. 
Simon; who, happening not to carry himſelf 
well with the cardinal, was removed from cour 
and baniſhed to Blayes. i 
The king ſometimes took a liking to the 
ladies, He was fond of Mademoiſelle de la Fa- 
yette, maid of honour to the queen-conſort; as 
far as a weak man, diſturbed with ſcruples, and 
not over voluptuous, can be fond. The jeſuit 
Cauſſin, the king's confeſſor, favoured this con- 
nexion, which might contribute to the queen- 
mother's recall. bile mademoiſelle de la Fa- 
| yette 
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|  yette permited the king to make love to her, ſhe 
was in the intereſt of the two queens againſt the 
cardinal: but the miniſter got the better both of 
the miſtreſs and of the confeſſor, as before he had 
got the better of the two queens. Mademoiſelle 
was frightened out of her wits, and obliged to 
2637. throw herſelf into a convent: ſoon after fa- 
ther Cauſſin was ſeized, and baniſhed into lower 
Britany. | 
Chriſtina, dutcheſs of Savoy, daughter of Hen- 
ry IV, widow of Lewis Amadeus, and regent 
of Savoy, had alſo a jeſuit for her confeſſor, 
who was caballing at that court, and prepoſ- 
ſeſſing his penitent againſt cardinal Richelieu. 
This miniſter, preferring his own revenge and 
the intereſt of the ſtate to the law of nations, 
did not heſitate a ſingle moment about ſeizing 
the perſon of the Jeſuit in the dutcheſs's domi- 
nions. The king's wife, Anne of, Auſtria, is 
2637, treated as a criminal, only for writing to the 
dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, the cardinal's enemy, and 
a fugitive, Her papers are ſeized, and ſhe un- 
dergoes an interrogatory before the chancellor 
Seguier. e 


- All theſe paſſages, drawn into one view, form 
the picture of this adminiſtration. It ſeemed as 
if the ſame man was deſtined to domineer over 
the whole family of Henry IV, to perſecute his 
widow abroad, to abuſe his ſon Gaſton at 
home, to raiſe factions againſt his daughter the 
queen of England, to lord it over the dutcheſs of 
Savoy his other daughter, to ſtrike a terror into 
His wife; and, in a word, to humble Lewis XIII 
by rendering, him powerful. Thus the whole 
time of his adminiſtration was ſpent in 22 
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ing himſelf odious, and in taking his revenge; 
while almoſt every year was productive of rebel- 
lions and executions. The revolt of the count of 
Soiſſons proved the moſt dangerous: it was ſup- 
ported by the duke of Bouillon, the marſhals ſon, - 
who entertained him at Sedan ; by the duke of 
Guiſe, grandſon of him who was called the 
Scarred, and who, with the courage of his an- 
ceſtors, was willing to revive their reputation 
and laſt of all by the king of Spain, who ſup- 
plied them with money, and with troops from 
the Netherlands. This was not a raſh attempt 
like thoſe of Gaſton. _ 

The count of Soiſſons and the duke of Bouil- 
lon had a good army, and knew how to com- 
mand it: for their greater ſecurity, while this 
army advanced, it was agreed to aſſaſſinate the 
cardinal, and to raiſe an inſurrection in Paris. 
'The. cardinal of Retz, then very young, ſerved 
his political noviciate in_this conſpiracy. The july 6, 
battle of Marfee, which the count of Soiſſons 154, 
gained in the neighbourhood of Sedan over the 
king's troops, muſt have encouraged the con- 
ſpirators. But the cardinal got out of this ſcrape 
likewiſe, by the death of that prince, who was 
killed in the engagement. This was the onl 
time he had it not in his power to puniſh, He 
knew nothing of the conſpiracy againſt his life; 
and the rebel army was victorious. He was 
obliged to enter into a negotiation. with the duke 
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of Bouillon, lord of Sedan. The duke of Guile 1 
alone, the ſame who afterwards made himſelf ma- Am 
ſter of Naples, was out-lawed by the parliament 1 
of Paris. | 
. / =% 1 E . 10 
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The duke of Bouillon, being taken into favour 
at court, and in appearance reconciled to the car- 
dinal, renewed his oath of allegiance, at the ſame 
time that he was contriving a freſh conſpiracy, 
As all who came near the king hated the 
miniſter, and as the king had ever occaſion for- 
a favourite, Richelieu himſelf recommended young 
d' Effiat Cinq-Mars to him, that he might always 
have a creature of his own near his majeſty's 
perſon. This youth, having been ſoon preferred 
to the poſt of maſter of the horſe, would fain be 

a member of the council; but the cardinal op- 
poling it, Cinq-Mars became his implacable ene- 
my. What emboldened him moſt to enter into 
a conſpiracy, was the king himfelf. Frequently 
diſſatisfied with his miniſter, with his pride, his 
ſtate, and even his merit, he uſed to confide his 
chagrins to his favourite, whom he ſtiled his dear 
friend; and on theſe occaſions he was apt to ſpeak 
of Richelieu with ſuch acrimony, as encouraged 
Cinq-Mars more than once to propoſe aſſaſſina- 
ting him: which 'is proved by a letter from 
his majeſty to the chancellor Segujer. But this 
very prince took afterwards ſuch a diſlike to his fa- 
vourite, that he oftentimes baniſhed him from 
his preſence; ſo that Cinq-Mars ſoon began to 


reſpondence with the count of Soiſſons, which 
he continued with the duke of Bouillon; when 
the king's brother, who ſince his repeated miſ- 
carriages had lived upon his eſtate at Blois, 
tired at length of an indolent life, and ſolicited 
by his confidents, thought proper to join in the 
conſpiracy. The baſis of every plot 77 ny 
: % 3 > 4 eA 


have an equal averfion both to Lewis XIII and 
to Richelieu. He had already eſtabliſhed a cor- 
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death of the miniſter, a project often formed, but 
never executed, 

Lewis XIII and cardinal Richelieu, both la- 
bouring under a diſorder more dangerous than 
theſe conſpiracies, and which ſoon laid them in 
their graves, were upon their .march to Rouſ- 
ſillon, intending to wreſt this province intirely 
from the houſe of Auſtria, The duke of Bou- 
illon, who ſhould not have been intruſted with 
an army juſt after he had been fighting againſt 
the king, had the command nevertheleſs of a body 
of troops in Piedmont againſt the Spaniards 
and at this very time he was plotting with Cinq- 
Mars and the king's brother. The conſpirators 
were concluding a treaty with Spain, to intro- 
duce the troops of that nation into France, and 
to throw every thing into confuſion, under a re- 
gency which was thought to be at hand, and of 
which every body expected to make his advan- 
tage, Cinq-Mars had followed the king to Nar- 
bonne, and was more in his good graces than 
ever; while Richelieu lay ſick at Taraſcon, de- 
prived of the royal favour, with this advantage 
left, that his ſervice was neceſſary to his majeſty, 

The cardinal's good fortune would have it; 
that this plot was likewiſe diſcovered, and a copy 
of the treaty fell into his hands. It coft Cinq- 
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Mars his life. It is an anecdote tranſmitted down * 


by the courtiers of that time, that the king, who 


uſed to call the maſter of the horſe hrs dear friend, 


took his watch out of his pocket at the time a 
pointed for the execution, ſaying, I believe 
dear friend gt __ cuts but a {ad figure. The 
duke of Bouillon was put under arreſt in the 
midſt of his army at Caſal. He ſaved his life, 
| E 2 | . becauſe 
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becauſe the government wanted the principality 
of Sedan more than his blood. He who had 
twice betrayed the ſtate, preſerved his princely 
dignity, and in exchange for Sedan, had lands 
ziven him, that produced him a better revenue. 
. de Thou“, who could be charged with no 
more thin being privy to the conſpiracy, which 
he had diſapproved of, was condemned to death 
for not diſcloling it. In vain did he repreſent 
that it was not in his power to prove his depo- 
ſition, and that if he had accuſed the king's bro- 
ther of high-treaſon, without juridical proofs, 
. he ſhould have been much more deſerving of 
death. So clear a juſtification was not admitted 
by the cardinal his perſonal enemy. The judges 
condemned him, in conſequence of a law of 
Lewis XI, whoſe very name is a ſufficient proof 
of its cruelty, The queen herſelf had been in 
the ſecret ; but as ſhe was not accuſed, her ma- 
jeſty eſcaped the mortification ſhe muſt have other- 
wiſe undergone. As for Gaſton duke of Or- 
leans, he informed againſt his accomplices ac- 
. cording to cuſtom, made an humble ſubmiſſion, 
conſented to ftay at Blois without guards or ho- 
nours; while it was ever his fate to bring his 
friends either to a priſon, or to the ſcaffold. 
The cardinal, indulging his revenge under the 
ſanction of juſtice, acted on this — 6 with the 
utmoſt arrogance and ſeverity. The maſter of 
the horſe was dragged after his train from Ta- 
raſcon to Lyons upon the Rhone, on board a 
veſſel faſtened to the cardinal's, who, though 
truck himſelf with death, was leading a man in 
triumph, as it were, to the place of execution. 
From thence he proceeded to aris, carried by 


# Eldeſt ſon of the celebrated Thuanus the hiſtorian. big 
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his guards on their ſhoulders, in a tent or furniſhed 
apartment, where two men might ſtand by his bed- 
ſide: the guards were relieved upon their march; 
and the town- walls, wherever he came, were 
broke down to give him more convenient admit- 
tance. In this equipage he went to breathe his 
laſt at Paris at fifty-eight years of age, leaving Pee. 4, 
the king pleaſed to loſe him, and embarraſſed at *. 
being his own maſter. This miniſter is ſaid to 
have reigned even after his deceaſe, becauſe ſome 
vacant places, which he had nominated to, were 
filled up: but the warrants were ſigned before he 
died, A proof, beyond all contradiction, that 
he reigned too long, and that his government 
had expired, was, that all thoſe whom he had im- 
priſoned in the Baſtille, were ſet at liberty, as 
victims untied, and no longer to be facriticed to 
his vindictive diſpoſition. He bequeathed three 
millions of livres to the king, at fifty livres the 
mark, a ſum which he had always kept in reſerve. 
The. expence of his houſhold, ſince he had 
been prime miniſter, amounted to a thouſand 
crowns a day. His palace was remarkable 
for magnificence; and the king's for ſim- 
plicity. When he waited upon his ſove- 
reign, his guards went up to the very door 
of the apartment. In all places he took pre- 
cedency of the princes of the blood : in ſhort, 
7 he wanted nothing but the crowy. Even when 

he was in a dying condition, he flattered 
himſelf he ſhould outlive the king, and was 
1 concerting meaſures to render himſelf regent. 


The widow of Henry IV was gone five months fuiy 5; 
before him; and he was followed five months 1542. 
after by Lewis XIII. May 
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It is difficult to ſay which of the three was 
moſt unhappy. The queen-mother had lived 
long an exile, and died a beggar at Cologne, 
'The ſon, maſter of a fine kingdom, neither taſted 
the pleaſures, if there be any, of grandeur, nor thoſe 
of humanity; ever ſubject to the yoke of a miniſter, 
though deſirous to ſhake it off, infirm, melan- 
choly, gloomy, inſupportable to himſelf, not hav- 
ing ſo much as a ſervant that loved him, miſ- 
truſting his wife, hated by his brother, forſaken 
by his miſtreſſes without knowing what love is, 
betrayed by his favourites, abandoned on the 
throne ; ſo that the life of the meaneſt citizen, 


with peace and quiet in his family, was far pre- 


ferable ta his. 

'The cardinal was perhaps the moſt miſerable 
of the three, becauſe the moſt deteſted; and, 
though in a very bad ſtate of health, he was 
obliged to bear an immenſe burden, his hands all 
the time imbrued in blood. | 

At this very period of plots and executions, 
the kingdom flouriſhed ; and, ndtwithſtanding ſo 
many public afflictions, the age of the polite arts 
began to dawn. Lewis XIII did not contribute 


in the leaſt, but the cardinal contributed greatly, 


to this change. Philoſophy, it is true, could not 
ſhake off its ſcholaſtic ruſt : but Corneille's Cid, 
which was wrote in 1635, may be ſaid to have = 1 
the age diſtingyiſhed by the name of Lewis XIV 
Pouſhn equalled Raphael in ſome branches of paint- 
ing. Sculpture was ſoon perfected by Girardon : 
of this the mauſoleum of cardinal Richelieu is a 
taſting proof, The French began to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves for the graces and ornaments of the 


mind. This was properly the dawn of — 


Cardinal Richelien. 


taſte, The nation was not yet what it afterwards 
became ; nor was trade properly encouraged, nor 
the general police eſtabliſhed. The internal 
order of the kingdom was ſtill to be ſettled, 
'There were no fine towns except Paris, which 
ſtill wanted a great many negeſſaries, as may be 
ſeen in the } - of Lewis XIV. Their man- 
ner of living was as different from ours, as 
their mode of dreſs. Were we to ſee the people 

of thoſe days, we ſhould hardly think they were 
the preceding generation. The bufkins, the 
doublet, the cloak, the large ruff, the muſtaches, 
and the ſharp-pointed beard, made as great a 
difference between them and us, as their paſſion 
for plotting, their madneſs for duelling, -their 
carouſing in public houſes, and their general ig- 
norance, notwithſtanding their natural good ſenſe. 
The nation was not as rich as it has been ſince, 
in ſpecie, and in plate: and indeed the miniſtry, 
who raiſed all they could upon the people, had 
ſcarce more than the moiety of the revenue of 
Lewis XIV. They were {till inferior to us in 
induſtry. The coarſe fabrics of cloth at Rouen 
and Elbeuf, were the fineſt we had in France, 
There was no tapeſtry, no cryſtal, no manu- 
factures of glaſs. Watchmaking was in an imper- 
fect ſtate, for it conſiſted only in putting a ſtring 
to the fuſee of a watch; and pendulums were not 
yet invented. The trade to the ſtaples of the 
Levant was ten times leſs than what it is at pre- 
{ent ; that of America was confined to the furs of 
Canada; not a ſingle ſhip was ſent to the Eaſt- 
Indies, while the Dutch were poſſeſſed of king- 
doms in that part of the world, and the Engliſh 
of conſiderable ſettlerftents, 
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The nation was poſſeſſed of leſs money 
than it has had ſince; and the government bor- 
rowed at a higher intereſt : the leaſt it gave in 
the way of annuities, was ſeven and a half per 
cent. at the death of cardinal Richelieu. From 
thence we may deriye an invincible proof, among 
many others, that the teſtament attributed to 
that miniſter was not written by him. The ig- 
norant blunderer, who aſſumed his name, ſays 
in the ninth chapter of the ſecond part, that the 
enjoyment of thoſe annuities produceth the 
intire reimburſement of the capital in ſeven years 
and a half: he has taken the denier ſeptieme 
for ſeven a half per cent.; and he did not 
fee that the reimburſement of a capital, in 
ſeven years and a half, does not produce ſeven 
and a half per annum, but very near fourteen. 
This whole chapter ſhews the author to be as lit- 
tle acquainted with the firſt elements of arithme- 
tic, as with thoſe of politics. I have entered in- 
to this detail, only to ſhew how greatly mankind 
are impoſed upon by names: ſo long as this my- 
ſterious performance paſſed for cardinal Riche- 
lieu's, it was. extolled to the ſkies as a maſter- 
piece; and they who at length diſcovered the 
impoſture, have found the maſter-piece to be one 
continued ſeries of blunders and untruths. 
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Of the Government and Manners of Spain, (rom 
Philip II, to Philip I, a 
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FTER the deceaſe of Philip II, the Spa- 


niſh monarchs were obſerved to ſtrengthen 
their authority at home, while they inſenſibly 
loſt their weight and influence abroad. This 
decline may be dated ſo early as the firſt years 
of the reign of Philip III, whoſe weakneſs was 
viſible in every part of his government, It was 
difficult indeed to have a watchful eye over 
America, and over ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions in Aſia, 
Africa, Italy, and the Netherlands: but his fa- 
ther had overcome this difficulty; and ſurely no 
taſk could be too arduous for a monarch poſſeſſed 
of the treaſures of Mexico, Peru, Braſil, and 
the Eaſt Indies. But ſo great was the neglect 
and corruption in the adminiſtration of the teve- 
nue, under this reign, that during the war Which 
ſtill continued with the United Provinces, the 
Spaniſh government had not money to pay their 
troops; for which reaſon they mutinied, and three 
thouſand of them deſerted to prince Maurice, 
Thus a ſimple ſtadtholder acting with œconomy, 


paid his forces much better than the ſovereign” of 


ſo many kingdoms, Philip III might have covered 


the ſea with ſhips ; and yet the petty provinces 
of Holland and Zealand had greater fleets than 
he: they ſtripped him of the chief of the Molucca' 
iſlands, and eſpecially of Amboina, which pro- 
duceth the moſt coſtly ſpices, and of which they 
have ever ſince continued in poſſeſſion. In a word, 
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thoſe ſeven diminutive provinces baffled the land 


forces of that vaſt monarchy; and were far more 
powerful by ſea. 


Philip III, though at peace with France, and 
with England, and having no war but with this 


360g. infant republic, is obliged to conclude a truce 


1609. 


for twelve years, to leave her in poſſeſſion of 
whatever ſhe had acquired, to promiſe her a free 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, in fine to reſtore the 
houſe of Naſlau-to its eſtates fituated within 
the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy. Hen- 
ry IV had the glory of concluding this treaty by 
means of his ambaſſadors. It is generally the 
weakeſt fide that deſires a truce; here prince 
Maurice was againſt it. There was more diffi- 
culty in making him agree to this treaty, than 
the king of Spain. 
The expulſion of the Moors was infinitely of 
reater prejudice to the Spaniſh monarchy. Philip 
fir could not ſubdue a handful of Dutchmen ; yet 
unfortunately he was able to drive fix or ſeven 
hundred thouſand Moors out of his dominions. 
Thoſe remains of the ancient conquerors of Spain 
were moſtly diſarmed : being employed in com- 
merce and agriculture, they were leſs formidable 
than the proteſtants in France, and far more 
uſeful, becauſe they were induſtrious in a country 
of indolence. Though obliged to pretend to 
Chriſtianity, they were continually. perſecuted by 
the inquiſition: this perſecution produced ſome 
inſurredlions, but of no conſequence, and ſuch 
as were ſoon quelled. Henry I wanted. to take 


1605 theſe people under his protection: but his cor- 


reſpondence with them was diſcovered by the 
treachery of a clerk in the fecretary's office ; an 
| accident 


. reign of Philip IV. 

accident which haſtened their expulſion. The 
court had already determined to get rid of them. 
In vain did they propoſe to pay two millions of 
ducats for the liberty of breathing Spaniſh air; 
the council was inflexible : five and twenty thou- 
ſand of the proſcribed took ſhelter.in the moun- 
tains, but having.ne arms, they were ſoon obli- 
ged to ſubmit. Two whole years were ſpent in 
tranſporting the natives of Spain, and in depo- 
pulating the ſtate. "Thus did Philip deprive him- 
ſelf of the molt induſtrious part of his ſubjects, 


inſtead of imitating the- Turks, who keep the 


Greeks in ſubjection, without forcing them to 
look out for diſtant ſettlements. . 

The greateſt part of thoſe Spaniſh Moors took 
ſhelter in Africa their antient country; ſome 
went into France under the regency of Mary 
de Medicis; thoſe who would not renounce their 
religion, took ſhipping in France for Tunis; a 
few families, that made profeffion of Chriſtianity, 
fettled in Provence, and Languedoc; ſome went 
as far as Paris, where their deſcendants are 

known. . At length thoſe fugitives incorporated 
with a nation, that has profited by the miſtake of 
| Spain, though ſhe afterwards imitated this ex- 
ample in the ejection of the Proteſtants. Thus 
it is that all nations are mingled, and abſorbed 
one within the other, ſometimes by perſecutions, 
and other times by conqueſts. 

This great emigration, together with that of 
the colonies which avarice had tranſplanted to 
the new world, inſenſibly exhauſted the kingdom 
of inhabitants; ſo that-in a ſhort time it was like 
a large body grown quite emaciated. Superſti- 
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a further diſgrace to the reign of Philip III ; 
while his court was only a cahos of intrigues, 
like that of Lewis XIII. Neither of thoſe princes 
could live without favourites, nor reign without 
prime miniſters. The duke of Lerma, who was 
afterwards cardinal, governed the king and king- 
dom a long time: but the confuſion, in which 
every thing was involved, drove him from his 
place. He was ſucceeded by his ſon; but with- 
out any advantage to Spain. 

Under* Philip IV, fon of Philip III, the diſor- 
der increafed. His favourite the duke of Olivarez 
made him take the title of Great at his acceſſion 
to the crown : had he deſerved it, he would not 
have had a prime miniſter. Europe and his ſub- 
— refuſed to give him this title; but after he 

ad loſt Rouſſillon by the inferiority of his 
arms, Portugal by neglect, Catalonia by abuſe 
of power, the public voice gave him for his de- 
vice a ditch with theſe words, the more you dig out 
of it, the greater it is. 

This fine kingdom was at that time impotent 
abroad, and miſerable at home, They were 
ſtrangers to all ſort of police. The inland trade 
was ruined by the duties, which were continued 
to be raiſed, from one province to another. Each 
of thoſe provinces having been formerly a petty 
kingdom, the ancient cuſtoms ftill ſubſiſted; and 
what had been heretofore a neceflary' law, was 
now become a heavy abuſe. They knew not 
how to mould all thoſe different parts of the 
kingdom, into a regular whole. The ſame abuſe 
had been introduced into France; but in Spain 
they carried it to ſuch exceſs, that no _ was 
permitted to tranſport money into a difterent 

| province. 
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province, The inhabitants of that happy climate 
were ſtrangers to induſtry, fo that they ſeldom 
improved the bleſſings of nature: neither the raw 
ſilk of Valentia, nor the excellent wool of Andaluſia 
and Caſtile, were worked up by Spaniſh hands: 
fine linen was a luxury very little known: the 
Flemiſh manufactures, one of the eſtabliſhments 
of the houſe of Burgundy; ſupplied Madrid with 
all the magnificence known in thoſe days : gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs were prohibited over the king- 
dom ; as if it had been a petty republic that was 
afraid of being impoveriſhed. Upon the whole, 
notwithſtanding the mines of the new world, 
Spain was fo exhauſted, that the miniſtry under 
Philip IV found themſelves reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of making money of copper, on which they 
ſet almoſt as high a value as on filver: and the 
ſovereign of Mexico and Peru was obliged to 
coin falſe money in order to pay the great officers 
of ſtate. They durſt not, if we can believe the 
fage Gourville, lay perſonal taxes, becauſe the 
citizens, and the country people, having hardly 
any moveables, could never be forced to pay. 
Never was that ſaying of Charles V found ſo 
true: In France there is plenty of every thing, in 
Spain every thing is wanting, 

The reign of Philip IV was one continued ſe- 
ries of miſcarriages and defeats : ſo that the duke 
of Olivarez proved as unſucceſsful in his admini- 


' tration, as cardinal Richelieu had been fortunate 


in his, 

The Dutch at the expiration of the twelve 
years truce, renew the war, and take Braſil, 
where they {till keep poſſeſſion of Surinam: they 


| likewiſe make themſelves maſters of Maeſtricht, 


which 
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which has alſo continued in their hands. The 
Spaniſh armies are driven out of the Valteline 
and Piedmont by the French, without declaring 
war; and when war was declared in, 1635, 
Philip proved unſucceſsful on all ſides. The pro- 


vince of Artois is invaded. Catalonia jealous 


of her privileges, which were trampled upon, 
revolts, and throws herſelf into the arms of 
France. Portugal ſhakes off the yoke. A con- 
ſpiracy, well planned and well executed, places 
the houſe of Braganza on the throne. The 
prime miniſter Olivarez had the mortification of 
contributing to this great revolution, by ſending 
money to the duke of Braganza, to prevent any 
excuſe that prince might make for not repairing 
to Madrid. This very money ſerved to reward 
the conſpirators. 

The revolution was no way difficult. Olivarez 
had been ſo imprudent as to withdraw the Spa- 
niſh garrifon from Liſbon. There were but few 
troops to guard the kingdom. The people were 


- enraged at ſome new tax; and in ſhort the prime 


minifler, thinking to deceive the duke of Bra- 
ganza, had given him the command of the army, 
'T he dutcheſs of Mantua; vice-queen of Portugal, 


., Was expelled, and nobody undertook to ſupport 


her. A Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate, and one of 
his clerks, were the only victims offered up to 
the public vengeance. All the towns through- 
out Portugal followed the example of Liſbon 
almoſt the ſame day. John of Braganza was 
every where- proclaimed king without the leaſt 
diſturbance : never did ſon ſucceed more peace- 
ably to his father. Veſſels were diſpatched from 
Liſbon to the ſeveral towns in Aſia and 1 
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and to the iſlands belonging to the crown of 
Portugal: not one of them heſitated to drive 
away their Spaniſh governors. The remaining 
part of Braſil, namely whatever had not been 
wreſted from the Spaniards by the Dutch, re- 
turned to the Portugueſe: and at length the 
Dutch, uniting with the new king don . of 
Braganza, reſtored the other part to the crown 
of Portugal. 

The Azores, Maſambique, Goa, Macao, 
were animated with the ſame fpirit as Liſbon. 
One would have imagined that the plan of this 
conſpiracy had been laid in each of thoſe places. 
Upon the whole it plainly appeared that a foreign 
adminiſtration is ever odious, and that the Spa- 
niſh miniſtry had taken but little care to preſerve 
their extenſive dominions, : 

Here alſo was an inſtance of the flattery paid to 
kings in their misfortunes, and of the diſguiſe with 
which they are informed of unproſperous events. 
The manner in which Olivarez diſcloſed the loſs 
of Portugal to Philip IV, is very curious. I am 
come, ſaid he, to bring your majeſty good news : you 
have gained the duke of Braganza's whole fortune; 
he has taken it into his head to be proclaimed king 
and his crime hath procured you the confiſcation of 
his eſtate. The confiſcation did not take place: 
Portugal roſe to be a very conſiderable kingdom, 
eſpecially as ſoon. as the riches of Braſil” and 
the treaties with England, made her commerce 
flouriſh, ; 

The duke of Olivarez, maſter of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and rival of cardinal Richelieu, was 
at length diſgraced for being unſucceſsful. "Theſe 
miniſters had long reigned Jike- kings, one in 

2 France, 
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France, the other in Spain; both had the en- 
mity of the royal family, of the grandees, and 
the people; they were very different in character, 
in regard to virtue, as well as vice; the duke 
being as reſerved, tranquil, and mild, as the 
cardinal was lively, arrogant, and cruel, What 
kept Richelieu in the miniſtry, and almoſt 
generally gave him the aſcendant over Olivarez, 
was his activity. The Spaniſh miniſter loſt. 
every thing by his indolence : he died the death 
of diſcarded miniſters, who are ſaid to pine away 
with chagrin, occaſioned not only by ſoli- 
tude after 'the buſy ſcenes of life, but by a 
conſciouſneſs of having incurred the popular 
hatred, without a capacity of taking their re- 
venge. Cardinal Richelieu had ſhortened his 
days in another manner, by the anxiety which 
devoured him even in the zenith of power. 

After all the loſſes that the Spaniſh branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria ſuſtained, ſtill it had more 
dominions left, than Spain is poſſeſſed of at 
preſent. The dutchy of Milan, Flanders, Na- 
ples, and Sicily, belonged to that monarchy ; 
and notwithſtanding the weakneſs of its govern- 
ment, it gave a great deal of trouble to F rance, 
till the Pyrenean treaty. | 

From the time of Philip II to Philip IV, the 
Spaniards diſtinguiſhed themſelves as men of ge- 
nius, Their theatre, though imperfect, was 
preferable to that of other countries, and ſerved 
as a model to the Engliſh : even when the tra- 
gic buſkin began afterwards to appear in France 
with ſome dignity, it was greatly indebted to the 
Spaniſh nation. Hiſtory, agreeable romances, 
ingenious fictions, and morals, were a in 

pain 


reign of Philip IV. 

Spain with greater ſuccefs, than the drama ; but 
they have been ever — to ſound philoſo- 
phy. The errors of the ſchool have been per- 
petuated by the inquiſition and ſuperſtition; the 
mathematics have been very little minded; and 
in all their wars they have generally employed 
Italian engineers. They have had ſome painters 
of the ſecond rank, but not a ſingle ſchool. 
Architecture never made any great progrefs 
among them. The Eſcurial was built after the 
deſigns of a Frenchman. The mechanic arts 
were all in a very rude ſtate. The magnificence 
of the grandees conſiſted in a large collection of 
plate, and a great number of domeſtics. They had 
a generous oſtentation which was greatly taking 
with foreigners, and obtained no where but in 
Spain ; this was to divide the money they won 
at play, among the ſtanders by, of what con- 
dition ſoever. Montreſor relates, that when the 
duke of Lerma received Gafton, brother of 
Lewis XIII, with all his retinue in the Nether- 
lands, he diſplayed a magnificence of a moſt 
extraordinary kind. This prime miniſter, with 
whom Gaſton ftaid ſeveral days, uſed to put two 
thouſand Jouidores upon a large gaming table, 
after they had finiſhed their repaſt. With this 
money, Gaſton's attendants, and even this prince 

himſelf, fat down to play. | 
The entertainments of bull fighting were 
very frequent, as they are to this day ; and in- 
deed this was a moſt magnificent, moſt gallant, 
as well as dangerous ſpectacle. All this while 
they were ſtrangers to every conveniency of 
life. The want of thoſe conveniences had 
increaſed ſince the expulſion of the Moors. 
Hence 
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Hence it is that you travel through Spain, as 
through the deſerts of Arabia, and that you meet 
with few accommodations even in the great 
towns. Neither was ſociety more improved than 
the mechanic arts. The Spaniſh women were 
almoſt as much confined, as thoſe of Africa; 
and if ever they compared this ſlavery to French 
liberty, it only made them more unhappy. This 
conſtraint had perfected an art to which we are 
ſtrangers, that of ſpeaking by ſigns : in this man- 
ner Fa the lover diſcloſe his paſſion under his 
miſtreſs's window ; and ſhe immediately opened 
the lattice, to anſwer him in the ſame language. 
Every body played upon the guitar; and yet 
every Spaniſh face was overcaſt with melancholy. 
Pradtices of religion ſerved thoſe indolent people 
inſtead of buſineſs. Then it was ſaid that pride, 
devotion, loye, and idleneſs formed the charac- 
teriſtic of the Spaniſh nation. But they had none 


of thoſe bloody revolutions, none of thoſe con- 


ſpiracies, or cruel executions, which were ex- 
hibited at the other courts of Europe. Neither 
the duke of Lerma, nor count Olivarez, ſpilled 
the blood of their enemies upon a ſcaffold : their 
kings were not aſſaſſinated as in France; nor 
did they die as in England, by the hands of a 
public executioner. 
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CHAP. CXLVIL 


Of the Germans under Rodolph II. Matthias, 
and Ferdinand Il, 

Of the misfortunes of Frederic Elector Palatine, 
Of the Congueſts of Guſtauus Adolphus. Peace 


of Wiſiphalia, &c. 
\ \ FF HILE France was reſuming new 

vigour under Henry IV, while England 
was flouriſhing under Elizabeth, and while Spain 
was the preponderating power in Europe under 
PhilipII, Germany and the North were far from 
making ſo great a figure. 

If we conſider Germany as the ſeat of the em- 
pire, this was only an empty name; for it may 
be obſerved that ſince the abdication of Charles 
V, till the reign of Leopold, it had no fort of in- 
fluence in Italy. 
Milan were ſuppreſſed as uſeleſs ceremonies, 
though they had been looked upon heretofore 
as eſſential: but ſince the reign of Ferdinand I, 
brother and ſucceſſor of Charles V, the emperors 
neglected the journey to Rome. The preten- 
ſions of thoſe princes to that capital, and thoſe 
of the popes to confer the Imperial dignity, were 
inſenſihly fallen into oblivion ; and reduced to a 


The coronations at Rome and 
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letter of congratulation, which the ſupreme pon-- | 


tiff writes to the emperor elect. Germany con- 
tinued to enjoy the title of empire, though weak, 
and divided. It was'a republic of princes over 
whom preſided the emperor ; and thoſe princes 
having conſtant pretenſions one againſt the other, 
generally maintained a civil war, either openly 
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or underhand, fomented by oppoſite intereſts, 
and by the three religions of the empire, which 
were more difficult to reconcile than the intereſts 
of princes. It was impoſſible that this country, 
divided into ſo many principalities, without com- 
merce, or wealth, ſhould greatly influence the 
ſyſtem of Europe. It had no weight or ſtrength 
abroad, but was ſtrong at home, — the in- 
habitants were always induſtrious and warlike, 
Had the Germanic conſtitution been ever ſubvert- 
ed, had the Turks ſeized part of Germany, and 
the other invited foreign maſters, politicians 
would have ſaid that the empire already rent by 
its diviſions could not poflibly ſubſiſt: they 
would have demonſtrated, that the extraordinary 
form of its government, the multitude of princes, 
and the plurality of religions, muſt ever be pro- 
duQtive of ruin and flavery, The cauſes of the 
decline of the ancient Roman empire were not 
fo obvious. Yet the Germanic body hath re- 
mained unſhaken, though it has within its boſom 
what ſeems to menace its ruin; and it is dif- 
ficult to attribute this ſtability of ſo complicated a 
conſtitution, to any other cauſe than to the genius 
of the people. : 

Germany had loſt Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun in 1552, under the emperor Charles V; 


but beſides that this territory belonged to- antient 


Gaul, it might be conſidered rather as an ex- 
creſcence, than a natural part of the Germanic 
body. Neither Ferdinand I, nor his ſucceſſors 
made any attempt to recover thoſe towns. The 
Auſtrian emperors, now kings of Hungary, were 
continually in fear of the Turks, and incapable 
of diſturbing France, weak as this kingdom 

| was, 
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was, from the reign of Francis II to Henry IV. 
German princes would come and plunder this 
country, but the Germanic body would not 
join to deſtroy it. 

In vain did Ferdinand J endeavour to -unite 
the three religions which divided the empire, 
and the princes who ſometimes waged war againſt 
one another. The antient maxim, divide & 
impera, did not ſuit him. Germany muſt be 
united, before it can be powerful: but far 
from being united, it was diſmembered. It was 
in his time that the Teutonic knights made a 
preſent of Livonia to the Poles, which was re- 
puted an Imperial province, ayd of which the 
Ruſſians are now in poſſeſſion. The ſeculariza- 
tion of the biſhoprics of Saxony and Branden- 
bourg, was not a diſmemberment of the empire, 
but a great revolution which ſtrengthened the 
power of thoſe princes, while it weakened that 
of the emperor, | 

Maximilian Il was even. leſs abſolute than 
Ferdinand I. Had the empire preſerved any kind 
of vigour, it would have maintained its rights 
over the Netherlands, which were indeed an 
Imperial province. The emperor and the diet 
were their natural judges. Thoſe people who 
were ſtiled rebels a long time, ought to have 
been put under the ban of the empire: yet Maxi- 
milian II ſuffered Milliam the Silent, prince of 
Orange, to wage war in the Netherlands at the 
head of German troops, without interfering in 
the quarrel. In vain did this emperor get him- 
ſelf elected king of Poland in 1575, after the 
departure of Henry III, king of France, which 
was conſidered as an abdication: Battori, 


Waywod 
2 
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Waywod of Tranſylvania, the emperor's vaſ- 
ſal, carried the election againſt his ſovereign; and c 
the protection of the Ottoman port, to which this 
Battori had had recourſe, proved more powerful 
than the court of Vienna. Je 

Rodolph II ſucceeded his father Maximilian, | 
and ſurpaſſed him in the weakneſs of his admini- 
ſtration. He was emperor, and king of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary at the ſame time; yet he had 
no ſort of influence either in Bohemia, Hungary, 
or. Germany; much leſs in Italy. Rodolphe 
reign ſeems to prove that there is no ſuch thing as 
a general rule in politics. 

This prince was reckoned far more incapable 
of governing, than Henry III, king of France. 

| | Yet the conduct of the latter coſt him his life, 
and was very near being the ruin of the king- 
dom ; while the behaviour of the former though 

a great deal more weak, occaſioned no diſturb- 

ance in Germany. This is becauſe in France 

all the great lords wanted to raiſe themſelves on 
the ruins of the throne, whereas the German 
lords were already raiſed. | 

On ſome occaſions it is neceſſary a prince 
ſhould know the art of war. Rodolph for 
want of this knowledge, ſaw all Hungary a prey 
| to the Turks. Germany was under > wretched 
| a government, that they were obliged to make 


a public collection, to oppoſe the Ottoman con- ; 
querors. A box was put up at the gate of every del 
church. This is the firſt war that had been ever tot 
carried on by charitable contributions; it was: * 
A name given to the governors of Walachia, Moldavia and wh 
Tranſylvania, when ſubject to the king of Hungary, The nt! 


governors of towns under à Baſhaw are alſo called Waywods. 
. ier * looked 
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looked upon as holy, but did not prove the more 


ſucceſsful on that account: and had it not been 
for the diſturbances of the Seraglio, in all proba- 


lity Hungary would have continued for ever ſub- 


ject to the Turks. 


The ſame thing came to paſs under this em- 


peror in Germany, as had lately happened in 
France under Henry III. There were two 
leagues, one catholic, the other proteſtant, and 
thoſe ſovereigns could never ſtem the torrent of 
either. Religion, ſo long the cauſe of com- 


motions in Germany, was now only a pretext. 


The point in diſpute was the ſucceſſion to the 
dutchies of Cleves and Juliers. This was ſtill a 
conſequence of the feudal law; and there was 
hardly any other way of deciding the property of 


thoſe fiefs, than by the ſword. The conteſt re- 
your the houſes of Saxony, Brandenbourg, and 
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euburg. The archduke Leopold, the em- 


peror's couſin, had taken poſſeſſion of Cleves, till 
the affair could be determined. This diſpute 


was the only cauſe, as we have already obſerved, 


of the death of Henry IV, who was preparing to 


march to the aſſiſtance of the proteſtant league. 


This victorious prince, followed by well diſci- 
plined troops, by the greateſt generals, and the 


beſt miniſters in Europe, was upon the point of 
making an advantageous uſe of the weakneſs of 
Rodolph and Philip III. TIN - TER | 

The death of Henry IV defeated this grand 
deſign, but did not render the emperor Ro- 
dolph more fortunate, He had reſigned Hungary, 
Auſtria, and Moravia to his brother Matthias, 
when the king of France was making prepa- 
ations to march into Germany: after getting 
ry TTY rid 
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rid of ſo formidable an enemy, ſtill he was obli- 


ged to reſign Bohemia to Matthias, and thence- 


forward he lived as a private perſon, only pre- 
ſerving the title of emperor. 

During his reign every thing was tranſacted 
without his notice: he did not ſo much as con- 
cern himſelf about the extraordinary affair of 
Gerhard de Truchſes, elector of Cologne, who 
would fain keep his archbiſhopric and his wife, 
but was expelled from the electorate by the arms 
of his canons, and of his competitor, This ſur- 
prizing inaction was owing to a principle fill 
more extraordinary in an emperor. He culti- 
vated a philoſophy which, taught him every thing 
that could be known at that time, except to 


- fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, He was better 


leaſed to converſe with the celebrated Ticho 
rahe, than to aſſemble the ſtates of Hungary 
or Pann... ls 9: . 
The famous aſtronomical tables of Ticho 
Brahe and Kepler, bear this emperor's name, 
being called the Rodolphine tables; as thoſe 
which were made in Spain by two Arabs in the 
twelfth century, went by the name of king 


Alphonſus. The Germans diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in this century by the firſt dawning of 
ſound phyſics. They never ſucceeded in the 
polite arts, like the Italians; nor indeed did 
they apply themſelves much that way. The 
faculty of invention in natural ſcience is ever 
given to the patient and the. laborious. This 
turn of mind had been obſerved for ſome time 
in the. Germans, and extended to their nor- 
thera neighbours. Ticho Brabe was a Dane. 
It was very extraordinary, eſpecially, at that 


time, 
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time to ſee a Daniſh gentleman ſpend a hundred 
thouſand crowns of his own fortune, beſides 
what he had received from Frederic II, king of 


Denmark, upon building an obſervatory, together 


with a ſmall town inhabited by a number of 
literati. It was called Uranienburg, or the 
Starry town, Ticho Brahe had indeed the vul- 
gar weakneſs of giving credit to judicial aſtrology, 
but this did not render him leſs an aſtronomer, 
nor leſs able in mechanics, His fate was the 
ſame with that of other great men ; he was perſe- 
cuted in his own country after the death of the 
king his protector: but he found a ſecond pa- 
tron in the emperor Rodolph, who made him 
amends for all his loſſes, and for the injuſtice 
of courtiers. 

Copernicus had diſcovered the real ſyſtem of 
the world, before Ticho Brahe invented his, 
which is only an ingenious hypotheſis. The ray 
of light which now illumines the world, came 


from the little town of Thorn in Poliſh Pruſſia, 


about the middle of the ſixteenth century, 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century 
Kepler, a native of the dutchy of Wurtemberg, 
divined the mathematical laws of the courſe of 
the ſtars, and was looked upon as a legiſlator in 
aſtronomy. Lord Bacon was propoſing new 
ſciences at that time; but Copernicus and Kep- 
ler were inventing them. No greater efforts had 
been made by the antients; nor had Greece 
been illuſtrated by brighter diſcoveries: but the 
other arts flouriſhed at the ſame time in Greece; 
whereas in Germany, phyſics alone were culti- 
vated by a ſmall number of retired ſages. The 
multitude were rude and ignorant; in ſome pro- 
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vinces they were almoſt ſtrangers to reflection, 
and only knew how to hate one another for the 
ſake of religion. 

At length the catholic and proteſtant leagues 
plunged Germany into a civil war of thirty years, 
and reduced her to a more deplorable ſtate, than 
that of France before the peaceful and happy 
reign of Henry IV. 

In the year 1619 died the emperor Matthias 
ſucceſſor of Rodolph, and the Imperial dignity 
had like to have gone from the houſe of Auſtria; 
but the votes were all united at length in favour 
of Ferdinand archduke of Gratz. Maximilian 
duke of Bavaria, who had diſputed the empire 
with that prince, dropped his pretenſions: he 
did more ; he maintained the Imperial throne 
At the expence of his blood and treaſure, and 
eſtabliſhed the grandeur of a houſe that after- 
wards endeavoured to cruſh his poſterity. An 
union between two branches of the ſame family, 
might have changed the fate of Germany; theſe 
were the elector Palatine, and the duke of Bava- 
ria. But there were two grand obſtacles againſt 
ſuch an union ; emulation, and difference of re- 
ligion. The elector Palatine was a Calviniſt, 
the duke of Bavaria a Catholic. This elector 
Palatine was one of the moſt unfortunate princes 
in his time, and the cauſe of the long calamitics 
of Germany. 

Never were the notions of liberty more gene- 
rally diffuſed throughout Europe, than at that 
time. Hungary, Bohemia, and even Auſtria 
were as jealous of their privileges as the Engliſh. 
This ſpirit prevailed in Germany, ever ſince the 


latter end of the reign of Charles V. The ex- 


ample 
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ample of the ſeven United Provinces was ever 
preſent to the minds of a people, who pretended 
to the ſame privileges, and who thought themſelves 
more conſiderable than the Dutch. When the 
emperor Matthias cauſed his couſin Ferdinand 
of Gratz to be elected king of Hungary and 
Bohemia in 1618, .and made the other arch- 
dukes reſign Auſtria in his favour ; Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Auftria, complained, that no re- 
card was paid to the privileges of the ſtates. 
Religion made a ſhare of the Bohemian grie- 
vances 3 and then they grew ſtark mad. The 
proteſtants would fain rebuild the temples de- 
moliſhed by the catholics. The council of ſtate 
declared againſt the proteſtants ; theſe ruſhed 
into the hall where the council were aſſembled, 
and flung three of the principal magiſtrates out 
of the window. This was a ſpecimen of the 
violence of the populace, which generally ex- 
ceeds even the oppreſſion againſt which they 
complain. But what was more extraordinary, 
the rebels publiſhed a manifeſto, pretending they 
had only acted in conformity to the laws, 
and that they had a right to tumble the tyran- 
nical members, of the council out of the window. 
Auſtria ſided with Bohemia; and in the midſt 
of theſe troubles Ferdinand of Gratz was cho- 

ſen emperor. | 
His new. dignity did not frigthen the pra- 
teſtants of Bohemia who were grown very for- 
midable: they thought they had a right to depoſe 
an elective king; which made them offer IT 
crown to the elector Palatine, ſon-in-law of 
James I, king of England. The elector accept- 
ed of the throne, without a ſufficient forge to 
| & maintain 
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maintain it. His relation Maximilian of Bavaria, 
at the head of the Imperial troops and his own, 
defeated him at the battle of Prague, and ſtripped 
him of his crown and his electorate. 

This day began the bloody war of thirty years. 
The battle of Prague decided for a while the 
antient quarrel between the emperor and the 
princes of the empire: it made Ferdinand II de- 
ſpotic. He put the elector Palatine under the 
ban of the empire, merely by a decree of the 
Aulic council ; and he proſcribed all the princes 
and lords of the elector's party, notwithſtanding 
the Imperial capitulations, which bind only thoſe 
that have not power to break them. 

The elector Palatine fled into Sileſia, and 
thence ſucceſſively to Denmark, to Holland, to 
England, and to France: he was one of thoſe 
unhappy princes on whom fortune ever frowns, 
blaſting their moſt ſanguine expectations. He 
received no ſuccours from his father-in-law the 
king of England, who was deaf to the impor- 
tunate cries of the nation, to the ſolicitations 
of his ſon-in-law, and to the intereſt of the 
proteſtant party, of which he might have, been 
the head: he received none from Lewis XIII, 
though it was evidently the intereſt of that 
monarch to hinder the princes of Germany 
from being cruſhed. Lewis XIII was not then 
under the direction of cardinal Richelieu. The 
only ſuccour now left to the Palatine family, and 
to the proteſtant union of Germany, was that of 


two captains, who had each a little flying camp, 


like the Italian Condottieri one was a prince 
of Brunſwick, who had no other eſtate than the 


adminiſtration or uſurpation of the biſhopric of 


Halberſtadt: 
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Halberſtadt ; he was intitled the friend of God, 


and enemy 4 the prieſts, which laſt appellation he 
u 


merited, ſubſiſting intirely by the plunder of 
churches : the other ſupport of this then ruined 

arty, was a baſtard adventurer of the houſe of 
Vlansgeld, one as deſerving of the title / 
enemy of prieſis, as the prince of Brunſwick. 
Theſe two auxiliaries might help indeed to ra- 
vage part of the empire, but not to reſtore the 
elector Palatine, or the equilibrium of the Ger- 
manic. body, The emperor having thus eſtabliſh- 
ed his power in Germany, calls a diet at Ratis- 


bon, wherein he declares, that the elector Pala- 


tine having incurred the guilt of high treaſon, 
his eftates, chattels, and dignities, are devolved to 
the Imperial domain; but being unwilling ta 
diminifh the number of eleflors, he wills, com- 
mands, and ordains that Maximilian of Bavaria 
ſhall be inveſled with the Palatine elefterate, Ac- 
cordingly he gave this inveſtiture from the throne, 
and the vice-chancellor declared that his Imperial 


majeſty did confer the electoral dignity in the 


fulneſs of his power, | 

*he proteſtant confederacy being very nigh 
overpowered, made new eftorts to prevent their 
total deſtruction, They choſe the king of Den- 
mark for their chief; and England ſupplied them 
with ſome money. But neither Engliſh money, 
nor the troops of Denmark, nor Brunſwick, nor 
Mansfield could prevail againſt the emperor ; ſo 
that they all only helped to ravage Germany. 
Ferdinand II was every where triumphant by 
means of his two generals, the duke of Walſtein, 
and count Tilly, The king of Denmark was 
always beat at the head of his armies, and Fer- 
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dinand without ftirring out of his palace was 
victorious and triumphant, 

The emperor put the duke of Mecklenburgh, 
one of the chiefs of the proteſtant union, un- 
der the ban of the empire, and gave away 
this dutchy to his general Walſtein. In the 
ſame manner he proſcribed Charles duke of Man- 
tua, for taking poſſeſſion of a country without 
his orders, which devolved to him by inheri- 
tance, The Imperial troops ſurprized and plun- 
dered Mantua, ſpreading terror all over Italy. 
Ferdinand was beginning to tighten that old chain 
which heretofore connected Italy with the em- 
pire, and had been flackened a long time. An 
army of a hundred and fifty thouſand men, liv- 
ing at diſcretion in Germany, rendered him quite 
deſpotic. The people, over whom he exerciſed 
this abſolute power, were very wretched : one 
may judge of this by their money, the numeri- 
cal value of which was four times greater than 
the antient value, and beſides it was debaſed. 
The duke of Walſtein uſed publicly to ſay, that 
the time was come for reducing the electors to 
the condition of dukes and peers of France, and 
the biſhops to the quality of Imperial chaplains. 
This is the ſame Walſtein who afterwards wanted 
to become independent, and to bring his ſupe- 
riors into ſubjection, only to raiſe himſelf over 
their heads, 

The uſe which Ferdinand II made of his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and of his power, proved deſtructive to 
both. He was ſo imprudent as to intermeddle 
with the affairs of Sweden and Poland, and to 
take part againſt the young king Guſtavus- 


Adolphus, who was then ſupporting his pre- 
tenſions 
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tenſions againſt his relation Sigiſmund king of 


Poland. Hence, by obliging this prince to march 


into Germany, he paved the way for his own 
ruin, which he further haſtened by driving the 
proteſtant princes to deſpair. 

Ferdinand IT with juſt reafon thought himſeif 
powerful enough to break the treaty of Paſſau 
made by Charles V, and to command of his 
own authority all the princes and lords to re- 
ſtore the bifhopricks and church lands, which they 


had ſeized into their own hands. This edict is 1629. 


much ſtronger than that for revoking the edict 
of Nants, which made ſuch noiſe under Lewis 
XIV. Theſe two enterprizes, of a ſimilar na- 
ture, had very different ſucceſs. Guſtavus-A- 
dolphus at the invitation of the proteſtant princes, 
whom the king of Denmark durſt no longer aſ- 
fiſt, detetmined to aſſert their cauſe, at the ſame 
time that he avenged his own. | 
The emperor wanted to reſtore the church to 
her poſſeſſions, in order to fubje&t her to him- 
— ; and cardinal Richelieu declared againſt him. 
ven Rome traverſed his deſigns: for the appre- 
henſion of his power was ſtronger than the in- 
tereſts of religion. It was not more extraor- 
dinary that the miniſter of the moſt Chriſtian 
king, and even the court of Rome, ſhould 
maintain the proteſtants in Germany againſt a 
formidable emperor, than it had been to ſee 
Francis I and Henry II in alliance with the 
Turks againſt Charles V. | 
People are fond of attributing the whole me- 
rit of a great enterprize to one man, when he 
has done but part. It is 4 8 error in the 
French, to think that the cardinal called the 
F 4 arms 
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arms of Guſtayus- Adolphus into Germany, and 
alone paved the way for this great revolution, 
But it is evident that he did no more than take 
advantage of conjunctures. Ferdinand Il had in 
reality declared war againſt Guſtavus : he wanted 
to ſtrip him of Livonia, of which this young 
conqueror had poſſeſſed himſelf; he ſided with 
Sigiſmund his competitor to the kingdom of 
Sweden; and he refuſed him the title of king. 
Thus intereſt, revenge and ambition, called 
Guſtavus into Germany; and even if the 
French miniſtry had not aſſiſted him with ſome 
money, when he was in Pomerania, ſtill he 
would have tried his fortune, ſince the war 
was already begun. | 

He was victorious in Pomerania, when France 


concluded a treaty with him. Three hundred 


thouſand crowns in hand, and a yearly ſubſidy of 
twelve hundred thouſand livres, were neither 
a mighty ſum, nor a vaſt exertion of politics, 
nor a ſufficient aſſiſtance. Guſtavus- Adolphus 
did all by himſelf, He landed in Germany 
with leſs than fifteen thouſand men, but had 
quickly near forty -thouſand, by recruiting in 
the empire, and making the Germans them- 
ſelves contribute to his conqueſts. He obliges 
the elector of Brandenburgh to deliver up the 
fortreſs of Spandau with all the ſtrong paſles ; 
and the eleQor of Saxony to give him the com- 
mand of his troops. . 

The Imperial army, commanded by Tilly, is 
intirely routed in the. neighbourhood of Leipſick. 


The whole country ſubmits to Guſtavus, from 


the banks of the Elbe to the Rhine. He re- 


ſtores the duke of Mecklenburg to his domi- 
| nions 
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nions at one end of Germany; and inſtantly he ö 
| is at the other extremity, in the Palatinate, after 
having made himſelf maſter of Mentz. 
The emperor all this while never ſtirred from 
Vienna: in leſs than one campaign he fell from 
that high pitch of grandeur which had appeared 
ſo formidable; and he was reduced fo low as to 
aſk money and troops of pope Urban VIII who 
refuſed him both. He would fain perſuade the 
court, of Rome to publiſh a cruſade againſt Gu- 
Ravug ; but the holy father promiſes a jubilee in- 
ſtead of a cruſade. Guſtavus marches triumphant 
through Germany; and takes the elector Palatine 
with him to Munich, where the latter had the 
ſatisfaction of entering the palace of the very 
prince that had diſpoſſeſſed him of his domini-- 
ons. Frederick was juſt upon the point of be- 
ing reſtored to his electorate, and even placed 
on the throne of Bohemia, by the hands of the 
conqueror, when at the ſecond battle near Leip- 
fick, in the plains! of Lutzen, Guſtavus was Nor, 
ſain in the midſt of his victory. This misfor- 6. 
tune proved fatal to the elector, who, being in- 2033 
firm at that time, and looking upon his affairs 
as deſperate, died of chagrin. 8 5 
Let thoſe who wonder how the ſwarms that 
iſſued formerly from the north, ſhould be able 
to ſubdue the Roman empire; let them, I 
ſay, but take a view of what great feats Gu- 
ſtavus performed in two years, againſt a na- 
tion more warlike than the Romans at the' 
time when theſe were conquered, and their 
ſurprize will ſoon ceaſe. 
It is well worthy of attention, that neither the 
death of Guſtavus, nor the minority of his 
1 daughter. 
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daughter Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, nor the 

1634. bloody overthrow of the Swedes at Nordlin- 

gen, weakened their arms. It was then that 

ichelieu played his catds ſo well : he gave 

Jaw to the Swedes, and to the proteſtant princes 

of Germany, while he ſupported them : by this 

ſtep France afterwards obtained Alſace, at the 

expence of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Guftavus-Adolphus had left behind him great 

generals of his own training up ; which hap- 

pens to moſt conquerors. - They were aſſiſted 

W a hero of the houſe of Saxony, Bernard of 

eimar, a deſcendant of the antient electoral 

| branch diſpoſſeſſed by Chatles V, and {till breath- 

ing hatred and revenge againſt the houſe of 

Auſtria, This prince's whole eſtate conſiſted in 

a ſmall army, formed and diſciplined by himſelf 

| in thoſe troubleſome times, and who depended 

for their ſubſiſtence on the point of their ſwords, 

France paid this army at that time, as it did 

the Swedes. The emperor, who never ſtirred 

from his cabinet, had no great general to oppoſe 

them. He had deſtroyed the celebrated duke 

of Walſtein, the only man capable of reſtoring 

the honour of his arms, and giving ſtability to 

his throne ; from an cn leſt this duke, 

whom he had inveſted with an unlimited power 

over his armies, ſhould make uſe of that dan- 

gerous power againſt himſelf, He employed peo- 

| Feb,z, ple to aſſaſſinate this general, who wanted to be 
| 1634. independent, 8 > 

Thus it was that Ferdinand I got rid of car- 

dinal Martinuſius, who was too powerful in 

Hungary; and that Henry III deſtroyed the cas- 


dinal and his brother the duke of Guile. 
Had 
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Had Ferdinand II commanded his own armies 
in perſon, as in ſuch critical conjunctures he 
ought to have done, there would have been no 
occaſion for having recourſe to this impotent re- 
venge, which he looked upon as a neceſſary 
expedient, though it did not render him more for- 
tunate. | 

Never was Germany more humbled than at 
this very time: the proteſtant princes were held, 
in ſome meaſure, in ſubjection by the Swediſh 
chancellor Oxenſtiern, This miniſter, animated 
with the ſpirit of his late maſter, would not ſuf- 
fer the French at firſt to ſhare the fruits of Gu- 
ſtavus's victories : but, after the battle of Nor- 
dlingen, he was obliged to defire the. French mi- 
niſter would condeſcend to ſeize on Alſace, un- 
der the title of protector. Cardinal Richelieu 
promiſed this province to Bernard of Weimar; 
but did all he could to ſecure it to France. His 
therto this miniſter had temporized, and acted 
underhand ; but now he pulled off the malk, 
and declared war againſt the two branches of 
the houſe of Auſtria, greatly weakened in Spain 
and in the empire. This is the moſt critical time of 
the war of thirty years. France, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and Savoy, attacked the houſe of Auſtria 
all at once, and the true ſyſtem of Henry IV 
was purſued, 

Under theſe melancholy circumſiances died Feb. 
Ferdinand II, at the age of fifty-nine, after 2185 
reign of eighteen years, continually diſturbed 57. 
by inteſtine or foreign wars, while he never 
commanded but in his cabinet. He was unfot- 
tunate, becauſe in his proſperity he thought 
himſelf obliged to be 1 and afterwards 

| he 
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he met with great diſappointments. Germany 
was more hapleſs than he.; having been ravaged 
alternately by her own natives, by the Swedes, 
and by the French; deſolated by famine ; and 
plunged into barbariſm, the inevitable conſe- 
quence of ſuch a long and bloody war. 

Ferdinand IT has been commended as a preat 
emperor, yet Germany was never in a more la- 
mentable condition than during his reign ; where- 
as it was happy under that Rodolph who is ſo 
much deſpiſed. 

He left the empire to his ſon Ferdinand III, 
already elected king of the Romans, but he left 
him an empire rent and divided, the ſpoils being 
ſhared by France and Sweden. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand III the Auſtrian 
power continued to decline. The Swedes got 
footing in Germany; while France, in con- 
junction with that crown, conſtantly maintained 
the proteſtant party with men and money: and, 
though ſhe was embarraſſed herſelf in a war 
againſt Spain, which in the beginning proved 
unſucceſsful; though her miniſter had frequent 
conſpiracies or civil wars to ſtruggle againſt ; yet 
ſhe triumphed over the empire, juſt as a perſon 
wounded will, with aſſiſtance, throw down ano- 
ther man, who is wounded more dangerouſly 
than himfelf. Bernard duke of Weimar, the 
deſcendant of that unfortunate duke of Saxony 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charles V, revenged 
the diſtreſſes of his family upon the houſe of 


Auſtria. He was one of Guſtavus's generals, 


who maintained the glory of Sweden after his 

death; and he proved the moſt troubleſome of 

them all to the emperor, It is true he ſet = 
wit 
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with the loſs of the great battle of Nordlingen ; 
but having afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of 
French money, raiſed an army intirely depen- 
dent on himſelf, he gained four victories over 
the Imperialiſts in leſs than four months. He 
reckoned he ſhould be able to erect a ſovereignty 
for himſelf along the Rhinez and France had 
guarantied the poſſeſſion of Alſace to him by 
treaty, 
This new conqueror died at the age of thirty- 
five, and left his army to his brothers, as a per- 
ſon may bequeath an eſtate. But France, hav- 
ing more money than the duke of Weimar's 
brothers, purchaſed this army, and continued 
the conqueſts upon her own account. Marſhal 
Guebriant, viſcount Turenne, and the duke 
d'Anguien, afterwards the great Conde, finiſhed 
what the duke of Weimar had begun, The 
Swediſh generals, Bannier and Torſtenſon, preſ- 
ſed hard upon Auſtria on one fide, while Tu- 
renne and Conde attacked her on the other. 
Ferdinand III, tired of ſo many unproſperous 
ſtrokes of fortune, was obliged at length to con- 
clude the peace of Weſtphalia. In virtue of 
this famous treaty, the Swedes and the French 
were become the legiſlators of Germany in poli- 
tics and religion. The diſpute between the em- 
peror and the princes of the empire, which had 
laſted ſeven hundred years, was at length decid- 
ed. Germany became a great ariſtocracy, com- 
poſed of a king, electors, princes, and Imperial 
towns. Notwithſtanding this country had been 
ſo exhauſted, it was obliged to pay five millions 
of rix-dollars to the Swedes, the plunderers and 
pacifiers of Germany. The kings of Sweden 
made 
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made princes of the empire, having acquired 
the beſt part of Pomerania, Stettin, Wiſmar, 
Rugen, Verden, Bremen, and other conſider- 
able territories, The king of France was ac- 
A om landgrave of Alſace, without being 
prince of the empire. 

The Palatine family was at length reſtored 
to all its rights, except the upper Palatinate, 
which remained to the branch of Bavaria, The 
pretenſions even of private gentlemen were diſ- 
cuffed before the plenipotentiaries, as in a 
fupreme court of juſtice. Above a hundred and 
forty reſtitutions were decreed and complied 
with, The three religions, the Roman, the 
Lutheran, and the Calviniſt were eſtabliſhed, 
The Imperial chamber was compoſed of four 
and twenty proteſtant members, and fix and 
twenty catholies; and the emperor was obliged 


to admit of fix proteſtants even in his Aulic | 


council at Vienna. 283 
Had it not been for this peace, Germany 
would have become, what it had been heretofore 
under the deſcendants of Charlemagne, almoſt a 
ſavage deſert, The towns were ruined from 
ile as far as the Rhine, the lands lay fallow, 
and the villages uninhabited. The dy of Mag- 
deburg, which” had been reduced to aſhes T the 
Imperial general Tilly, was not yet rebuilt. 
The trade of Augſburg and Nurenberg was loſt, 
' Scarce any other manufacture remained but that 
of iron and ſteel, Money was extremely ſcarce; 
the people were ſtrangers to all the conveniences 
of life; and in their manners had contracted a 
ſtiff ſeverity, in conſequence of ſo long and 
ruinous a war. It required a whole century to 
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poliſh and improve this country, The French 
refugees firſt began to reform the taſte of the 
Germans, who of all other nations have betiefted 
the moſt by the revocation of the edict of Nants. 
Every thing elſe came of itſelf ; but was the work 
of time. The arts follow one another; and Ger- 
many is at length become as flouriſhing a country, 
as Italy had been in the fixteenth century, when 
ſuch a number of princes vied with each other for 
politeneſs and magnificence. | 


SSSSSS999999:SS284$S925 98: 
CHAP. CXLVII. 
Of England to the year 1641. 


8 Spain was weakened after Philip II, as 
A France fell into decay and diſorder after 
enry IV, till the ſucceſsful adminiſtration of 
cardinal Richelieu; ſo England was long upon 
the decline after the reign of Elizabeth. Her 
ſucceſſor, James I, ought naturally to have had 
more weight in Europe than that princeſs, ſince 
he united the crown of Scotland to England ; 
yet his reign was far leſs glorious. 
It is to be obſerved, that the laws of ſucceſſion 
to the throne have not that ſanRion and force in 


England as in France and Spain. One of James's 1604. 


rights was ſaid to be queen Elizabeth's will *, by 
which he was called to the crown; and indeed 
he had been afraid of not being mentioned in the 
teſtamentary diſpoſition of a queen ſo highly re- 

This has been criticized as 4 miſtake in dur authet, quetn 
Ehzabeth baving made no will; but he has the authority of Ra- 
rin in bis favour, ſpected, 
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ſpeed, and whoſe laſt will might greatly influ- 


ence the nation. 

Notwithſtanding his obligation to Elizabeth, 
he did not wear mourning for the murderer of 
his mother. As ſoon as he was proclaimed king, 
he thought it was by right djvine, and therefore 
took the title of ſacred majeſty. This was the 
firſt ground of that nation's diſcontent, and. of 
the heavy calamities which befel his ſon and his 
poſterity. | 

In the beginning of his reign, was formed one 
of the moſt horrid plots that ever entered into 
human imagination: all other conſpiracies, the 
effect of revenge, of politics, of the barbarity of 
civil wars,. or even of fanaticiſm itſelf, are no- 
thing to compare to the gunpowder-treaſon. 
The Roman catholics of England had expected 
more indulgence from the king than he was 
pleaſed to ew them : ſome, of this perſuaſion, 
poſſeſſed with that party rage, and that melan- 
choly gloom which prompts men to the moſt 
flagitious crimes, determined to make their reli- 
gion predominate in England, by cutting off, 
at one blow, the king, the royal family, and 
all the peers of the realm. Piercy, of the Nor- 
thumberland family, with one Cateſby and 
ſeveral others, formed a ſcheme of lodging ſix 
and thirty barrels of gunpowder, under the hall 
where the king was to harangue both houſes of 
parliament. Never was there a crime more eafy 
to execute; or that bid fairer for ſucceſs. No 
body could ſuſpect ſo ſtrange, ſo horrid an enter- 
prize; nor did there ſeem to be any obſtacle 
againſt its being carried into execution. The 
thirty-ſix barrels of gunpowder had been _ 

| chaſe 


under James J. 


chaſed in Holland at different times, and were 
already lodged under the houſe of lords, in a 
coal-vault hired ſeveral months before by Piercy. 
They only waited for the day the parliament was 
to meet; and they had nothing to fear but the 
remorſe of the conſpirators: but the Jeſuits Garnet 
and Oldcorn, to whom they had made their con- 
feſſion, removed all ſort of fcruple. Piercy, who 
had the heart to murder the nobility and the king, 
took pity on a friend of his, my lord Mont- 
eagle, and this act of compaſſion defeated the 
whole contrivance. He employed a ftrange 
hand to write the following words to this peer *; 
1 would adviſe you, as you tender your life, to ſhift 
off your attendance at this parliament. For God 
and man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of 
this time. And think not ſlightly of this advertiſe- 
ment, but retire yourſelf into your country, where 
you may expect the event in ſafety, For though 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they 
will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
yet they ſhall not fee "who hurts them. This council 
is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, 
and can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt, as 
ſoon as you burn this letter. 

Piercy was ſecure within himſelf; he did not 
think it poſſible for any body to gueſs, that the 
whole houſe of lords ſhould be blown up by gun- 
powder : yet, when this letter came to be read in 
council, and none of the members could conjec- 
ture the nature of the plot, the king, reflecting 
on the ſhort duration of the danger, hit exactly 
upon the deſign of the conſpirators, He orders 
the vault below the houſe of lords to be inſpect- 


* This letter is given from the original, and not from Voltaire. 
p | . 
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ed, the very night before the parliament was 
to meet: they find a man at the door, with 
matches in his pocket, and a horſe waiting for 
him; they likewiſe find the fix and thirty barrels 
of gunpowder. | 

Upon the firſt news of the diſcovery, Pierc 
and the reſt of the ringleaders had time to muf- 
ter up a hundred orte of the Roman catholic 
perſuaſion, who ſold their lives very dear. Only 
eight of the conſpirators were taken and executed. 

he two Jeſuits underwent the ſame puniſh- 
ment. The king declared that they had been 
fairly tried and condemned : but their order 
maintained they were innocent, and made mar- 
tyrs of them. Such is the ſpirit of the times in 
all countries, where the minds of the people are 
warped by religiqus difputes. 
et the gunpowder treaſon was the only occa- 
fion, on which any great ſeverity was ſhewn in 
England during the reign of James I. This 
prince far from being of a perſecuting ſpirit, 
openly declared for toleration ; he was particularly 
angry with the preſbyterians, for teaching in 
thoſe days that every papiſt muſt be damned, 

He reigned two and twenty years, during 
which time the nation enjoyed peace and plenty, 
and her commerce was in a flouriſhing condition, 
Yet this prince. was deſpiſed both abroad and at 
home. He was deſpiſed abroad, becauſe bein : at the 
head of the proteſtant party in Europe, he did not 
ſupport it againſt the Roman catholic powers, in 
the grand criſis of the war of Bohemia, but 
abandoned his ſon-in-law the elector Palatine ; 
negotiating when he ought to have fought ; { 
dupe both to the courts of Vienna and Madrid; 


ever 
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ever ſending pompous embaſſies, and never hav- 
ing any allies. 

The contempt in which he was held by fo- 
reign nations, contributed greatly to deprive him 
of the eſteem of his ſubjects. His authority in 
England was greatly diminiſhed through his own 
fault, by endeavouring to extend it beyond its 
proper bounds, and by continually ringing in 
the ears of the parliament, that God had made 
him abſolute maſter over them, and that all their 
privileges were only conceflions from the indul- 
gence of their kings. By ſuch ſpeeches he ſet 
the parliament upon examining into the regal 
power, and the rights of the people. They be- 
gan to think of ſettling the boundaries of both, 
without well knowing where to begin. The 
monarch's eloquence only rendered him obnoxi- 
dus to the feverity of criticiſm; nor did they 
pay all that juſtice to his exuditiorn, which he 
thought it deſerved. Henry TV ufed to call him 
by no other name than wor James, nor did 
his fubjects give him more flattering titles. In 
one of his ſpeeches to both houſes, he makes uſe 
of theſe words, I have piped wntd you, and you 
have not danced; I have thourned, and you have 
not lamented, Thus bringing his prerogative in- 
to queſtion by idle ſpeeches, which were but ill 
received, he hardly ever obtained the ſubſidies 
he demanded. His profuſion, and his wants, 
obliged him, like a great many other princes, to 
make a fale of dignites, and titles ; for which the 
vanity of mankind pays very dear. He created 
two hundred baronets, each of whom paid two 
thouſand pounds ſterling for this trifling honour. 
Their whole privilege confiſted itt having the 

precedency 
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precedency of knights: but neither of them could 
fit in the houſe of lords; and the reſt of the nation 
made but a very ſlight account of this new di- 
ſtinction. eee RY 
What alienated the minds of the Engliſh from 
him more than any thing elſe, was his giving 
himſelf up to favourites, Pre XIII, Philip III, 
and James had the ſame foible at the ſame time: 
and while Lewis XIII was abſolutely governed 
by Cadenet, created duke of Luines; Philip III 
by Sandoval, made duke of Lerma; James was 
under the ſame ſubjection to a Scotchman of the 
name of Carre, whom he made earl of Somerſet. 
He forſook this favourite afterwards for George Vil- 
liers, juſt as a woman changes one lover for another. 
This George Villiers was the famous duke of 
Buckingham, known throughout Europe, for 
the comelineſs of his perſon, for his taſte of gal- 
lantry, and for his ambition. He was the firſt 
gentleman that had been ever made duke in Eng- 
fand, without being related to the 2 00 family “. 
It was very droll to ſee a royal theologian, who 
had been eminent for his controverſial writ- 
ings, delivering himſelf up entirely to a fa- 
vourite knight errant. Buckingham perſuaded 
the prince of Wales, afterwards: the unfortunate 
Charles I, to go over to Spain in diſguiſe, in or- 
der to make love in perſon. to the infanta, be- 
tween whom and this young prince a match was 
actually negotiating ; and he offered his ſervice 
as ſquire upon this don quixot expedition. James, 
who was called the Solomon of England, con- 
ſented to this odd adventure, in which he ex- 


This has been cenſured as a miſtake, the Engliſh hiſtory 
affording ſome inſtances to the contrary. 
| | poſed 
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poſed the perſon of his ſon. The more he was 
obliged to carry himſelf fair at that time with 
the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
leſs able was he to ſerve the proteſtant cauſe, or 


that of his ſon-in-law the elector Palatine. 


To complete the adventure, the duke of 
Buckingham fell in love with the dutcheſs of Oli- 
varez; and after affronting the duke her huſ- 
band, then prime miniſter, he broke off the 
match with the infanta; upon which the prince 
of Wales returned to England as precipitately as 
he left it. The duke negotiated ſoon after a 
match between Charles and Henrietta, daughter 
of Henry IV, and ſiſter of Lewis XIII: and 
though he fell into greater indiſcretions.in France 
than in Spain, he ſucceeded in his negotiation. 
But James never recovered his credit with his 
ſubjects. Thoſe prerogatives of royal majeſty, 
upon which he was ever expatiating in his ſpeech- 
es, though he did not maintain them by his ac- 
tions, gave riſe to a faction, which ſubverted the 
throne, and diſpoſed of it more than once, after 
Raining it with blood. This was the faction of 
the puritans, which till ſubſiſts under the name 
of Whigs; whereas the oppoſite party, that of 
the church of England, and friends of the royal 
authority, hath taken the denomination of Tories, 
Theſe animoſities ſoon began to infe& the nation 
with a melancholy ſeverity, and ſavage gloom, 
whereby the arts and ſciences werenipp'd in the bud. 

A few men of genius in the reign of Eliza- 
beth had cultivated the field of literature, which 
hitherto lay fallow in England. Shakeſpear and 
Ben Johnſon modelled the theatre. Spencer re- 
vived epic poetry: and Bacon, who deſerves a 


higher 
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higher eſteem for his literary labours than for 
thoſe he underwent as chancellor, opened altoge- 
ther a new road in philoſophy. The minds of 
the people began to be poliſhed and improved ; 
when eecleſiaſtic diſputes, and animoſities be- 
tween king and parliament, threw the nation 
back into barbariſm. n a6; 

The limits of the regal prerogative, of the 
privileges of parliament, and of the liberties of 
the people, were difficult to aſcertain, as well in 
England as in Scotland. Nor were the rights of 
the Engliſh and Scotch epiſcopacy leſs difficult 
to ſettle. Henry VIII had broke down all ſort 
of fences; Elizabeth found ſome newly erected, 
which the pulled down, and put up again with 
great dexterity and art. James I diſputed : he 
did not demoliſh thoſe fences; but he pretended 
that they ought to be demoliſhed ; and the nation 
forewarned by this declaration, was preparing 
to defend them. Charles I, ſoon after his ac- 

162 5. Ceſſion to the crown, wanted to put in practice, 


ver execute. ot. | 
England, as well as Germany, Poland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, was in poſſeſſion of granting 
ſubſidies to her ſovereigns, as a free and volunta- 
ry gift. Charles I wanted to ſuccour his bro- 
* elector Palatine, and the pro- 
teſtants againſt the emperor. His father had en- 
tered upon this deſign the laſt year of his life, 
when it was too late. Money was wanting to 
ſend troops to the lower Palatinate; it was like - 
wiſe wanting for other expences: for it is this 
metal alone that conſtitutes power, ſince man 
has made it the univerſal repreſentative. Une 
8 ponds en 


nd what his father had too often propoſed, but ne- 
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king demanded money as a right ; the parliament 
would grant none but as a free gift: and before 
they would grant any at all, they inſiſted on a 
redreſs of their grievances, If they were to wait 
for a redreſs of grievances in every kingdom, be- 
fore troops could be raiſed, they never would go 
to war. Charles I was determined to this arma- 
ment by his ſiſter the electreſs Palatine ; the fame 
who forced her huſband to accept of the crown 
of Bohemia, who ſolicited the king her father 
full five years to aſſiſt the elector, and who at 
length by. means of the duke of Buckingham's 
inſtigations obtained the ſuccours ſo long retard- 
ed. The parliament granted only a very ſmall 
ſubſidy. There had been ſome inſtances of Eng- 
liſh kings, who not caring to ſummon their par- 
liaments, and yet being in want of money, had 
extorted ſums from private people by the way of 
loan. This uſed to be a forced loan; he who 
lent, generally loſt his money ; and he who would 
not lend, was ſent to jail. Theſe - tyrannical 
ſchemes had been practiſed occaſionally, when a 
king was ſettled on the throne, and had an army 
by which he could domineer with impunity. 
Charles I made uſe of this method, but with 
ſome mitigation: he borrowed money, with 
which he equipped a fleet, and embarked a few 
troops who returned without doing any thing. 


He was obliged to call a new parliament. The 1626. 


houſe of commons, inſtead of going upon, the 
ſupplies, were for impeaching his favourite the 
duke of Buckingham, whoſe power and pride 
were extremely diſagreeable to the nation. Charles 
far from ſubmitting to the affront done him in 
the perſon of his miniſter, impriſoned two _ 
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bers of the houſe of commons, the moſt ſanguine 

for the proſecution. This arbitrary act, in de- 
fiance of the laws, was not ſupported ; and the 
timidity with which he releaſed the two priſoners, 

ſet great numbers againſt him, who had been al- 
ready irritated by the detaining of thoſe two mem- 
bers. He ea bau. a peer of the realm upon the 
ſame account, and ſet him at liberty in the ſame 
manner. This was not the way to obtain ſupplies ; 

and indeed he got none. The forced loans were 
continued. Soldiers were billetted on thoſe 
Citizens who would not lend; which intirely 
eſtranged the affections of the people from his 
1627. majeſty, The duke of Buckingham increaſed 
the general diſcontent by his fruitleſs expedition to 
Rochelle. The king convened a new parliament ; 

but it was only convening ſo many exaſperated 
1628. citizens; they thought of nothing but of ſettling 
the rights and privileges of the people and parlia- 
ment ;. they voted that the famous Habeas Corpus 
Act, the guardian of Englifh liberty, ſhould 
never be broke through ; that no monies ſhould 

be raiſed but by parliament; and that it was 

à violation of the liberty and property of the ſub- 
ject to billet any ſoldiers upon them. The king 
determining to ſupport his authority, and yet 
demanding money, weakened the one, without 
obtaining the other. The commons were {till 
for impeaching the duke of Buckingham; when 
an Iriſh fanatic, whom this general animoſity 

had rendered quite furious, aſſaſſinated the prime 

1623, miniſter in his own houſe, ſurrounded by cour- 
tiers. This bold ſtroke ſheweth to what a pitch 

of madneſs the nation had been already worked 

up. There was a ſmall duty upon the importa- 


tion 
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tion and exportation of merchandizes, which 
was called tunnage and poundage. The late king 
had always enjoyed it by act of parliament; and 
Charles did not think he had need of a ſecond 
act. Three merchants of London having refuſed 
to pay this ſmall tax, the cuſtom-houſe officers 
ſeized their goods, One of thoſe merchants was 
a member of the lower houſe. The commons be- 
ing obliged to defend their own privileges, to- 
gether with the liberties of the people, pro- 
ceeded againſt the officers of the cuſtoms. The 
king highly incenſed, diffolved the parliament, 
and ſent four members of the houſe of commons 
to priſon. Such are the weak beginnings, which 
ſubverted the conſtitution, and ſtained the throne 
with blood. 

To this ſource of public misfortunes, was ad- 
ded the torrent of eccleſiaſtic diſſenſions in Scot- 
land. Charles wanted to execute his father's 
ſchemes in regard to religion, as well as govern- 
ment. Epiſcopacy was not ſuppreſſed in Scot- 
land at the beginning of the reformation, before 
Mary Stuart's time; but thoſe proteſtant biſhops 
were ſubject to the preſbyterians. The Scotch 
were governed by a republic of prieſts, all on a 
perfect equality. This was the only country in 
the world, where biſhops derived no power from 
wealth and honours. They preſerved their ſeats 
in parliament, their rights of peerage, and their 
ecclefiaftical revenues; but they were paſtors 
without a flock, and peers without weight or in- 
fluence, The Scotch parliament, being all 
preſbyterians, ſuffered epiſcopacy to continue, 
only to render it contemptible. The antient ab- 


"yy were in the hands of the laity, who took 
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their ſeats in parliament in virtue of this title, 
By ut) «GY the number of thoſe titular. abbots 
diminiſhed. James I reſtored epiſcopacy with 
all its privileges, The king of England was not 
allowed to do this, as head of the church in Scot- 
land; but being a native of the country, and diſ- 
tributing Engliſh money, with penſions, and 
offices among ſeveral members, he was more 
maſter at Edinburgh than at London. The re- 
ſtoration of epiſcopacy did not hinder the preſby- 
terian aſſembly. Thoſe two bodies always claſh- 
ed, but the ſynodic commonwealth generally pre- 
vailed over the epiſcopal monarchy. James who 
looked upon the biſhops as ſtaunch friends, and 
the calviniſtical elders as enemies, of the throne, 
thought he ſhould be able at length to reconcile 
the people of Scotland to epiſcopacy, by intro- 
ducing a new liturgy among them, the ſame as 
that of the church of England. He died with- 
out finiſhing his deſign, which his ſon Charles 
would fain carry into execution. 

This liturgy conſiſted in ſome forms of prayer, 


a few ceremonies, and a ſurplice which the mi- 


1637. 


niſters were to wear in church. No ſooner had 
the biſhop of Edinburgh made a publication of 
the canons, whereby thoſe different uſages were 
eſtabliſned, than the people all roſe up in great 
fury, and pelted him with ſtones. The diſturb- 
ance ſpread to other towns. The preſbyterians 
entered into a covenant, as if the point in 
queſtion had been nothing leſs than the ſubver- 
fion of all laws human and divine. On.the one 
hand that paſſion which | prompts. the great to 
ſupport their enterprizes, - and on the other the 
fury of a fanatic mob, produced a civil war in 
Scotland. „ , Little 
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22 Charles in the intereſts of France: but 


prieſt, whom he ſent with money to London and 


animated againſt the puritans. They ſupplied 


and for a few months he had an army of twenty 


therefore under a neceſſity of determining once 
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Little was it then ſuſpected, that cardinal 
Richelieu could be the man, who fomented this 
civil war, and who paved the way for the fatal 
cataſtrophe of Charles I. This deſpotie miniſter 
wanted to hinder Mary de Medicis from being 
ſheltered in England by her daughter; and to 


the Engliſh monarch, more haughty than politic, 
ou ſuch a refuſal as irritated the cardinal, We 

nd in a letter from this miniſter to the count 
d' Eſtrades, at that time envoy in England, theſe 
remarkable words, which we have already men- 14 
tioned: The king and queen of England will repent, mY 
before a year be at an end, their having neglected 91 
my offers : they will ſoon be convinced that they ought © 
not to deſpiſe me. 

One of the cardinal's ſecretaries was an Iriſh 


to Edinburgh, in order to ſow diſcord among 
the puritans; and the letter to count d'Eftrades 
remains a monument of that dark proceeding, 
Were we to open the archives of all countries, 
we ſhould ſee religion ever ſacrificed to intereſt 
and revenge. | 
The Scotch took up arms. Charles had re- 1638, 

courſe to the church of England, and even to 
the Engliſh Roman catholics, who were equally 


him with money becauſe it was a religious war; 64 


thouſand men. This army was hardly of any 3639, 
other uſe to him than to negotiate; and when 
the greateſt part diſbanded for want of pay, the 
negotiations were rendered more difficult. He was 1640, 
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more upon war. Hiſtory furniſhes us with very 
few examples of magnanimity comparable to tha 
of the king's privy council ; they ſacrificed great 
part of their fortunes to his majeſty, The cele- 
brated Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
eſpecially the marquis of Hamilton, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their generoſity on this occaſion : 
the famous earl of Strafford alone gave twenty 
thouſand pounds : but theſe contributions being 
inſufficient, the king was once more obliged to 


call a parliament. 


The houſe of commons did not look upon the 
Scotch as their enemies, but as brethren who 


* taught them to defend their privileges. The 


king could get nothing from them but bitter in- 
vectives againſt the ſeveral methods, which he 
had practiſed to raiſe the ſupplies. All the rights 
which the king had arrogated to himſelf, were 
declared uſurpations: as the duty of tunnage and 


- poundage, the ſhip money, the ſale of excluſive 


privileges to merchants, the billetting of ſoldiers 
upon the inhabitants, in fine every reſtraint upon 
public liberty. But their chief complaint was 
againſt a court of juſtice called the Star Cham- 
ber *, which had exerciſed its juriſdiction with 


too great ſeverity on many of the inhabitants. 


The king diſſolved this new parliament, and thus 


Increaſed the grievances of the nation. 


One would imagine that Charles had ſtudied 
to exaſperate the minds of his ſubjects: for in- 


Read of indulging the city of London under ſuch 


A chamber in Weſtminſter hall ſo called, becauſe the ceil- 
ing was adcrned with figures of ſtars ; here the lord Chancellor 
antiently kept a court to puniſh riots, forgeries, &c, advances 
towards heinous or capital crimes not aQtually committed. 

_—_ delicate 
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delicate circumſtances, he ordered the Londoners 
to be cited before the Star Chamber for the uſurpa- 
tion of ſome lands in Ireland, and had them 
grievouſly fined. He continued to levy every 
tax that the parliament had railed againſt. 
Were a deſpotic prince to act in this manner, 
his people would revolt; how much more the 
ſubjects of a limited monarchy? Being but ill 
ſupported by the Engliſh, and undermined by 
the intrigues of cardinal Richelieu, he could not 
hinder the Scotch army of puritans from pene- 
trating as far as Newcaſtle. Having thus paved 
the way for his own misfortunes, he convened 
the parliament which completed his ruin. Nov, 
This aſſembly began, like all the reſt, with 1645 
petitioning for a redreſs of grievances, for the 
ſuppreſſion of the Star Chamber, and of arbitrary 
taxes, particularly that of ſhip money; in a 
word for triennial parliaments, - Charles no 
longer able to reſiſt, granted every thing. He 
imagined he ſhould recover his authority by 
complying; but he was miſtaken; He rec- | 
koned that his parliament would help him to be 1 
revenged of the Scotch, who had made an ir- 1 
ruption into England; and this very parliament 9 
made the Scotch a preſent of three hundred thou- 8 
ſand pounds, for beginning a civil war. He 14 
flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to humble the 48 
puritan party in England; and very near the wi 
whole houſe of commons were puritans. He was 
extremely fond of the earl of Strafford, who had 
ſo generouſly devoted himſelf to his ſervice ; 
for which reaſon the houſe of commons impeach- 
ed the earl of high treaſon. They charged him 
with miſdemeanors ; but ſuch as were inevitable 
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in thoſe. troubleſome times, ſuch as his good 
intention to ſerve his ſovereign, and the ge- 
neroſity with which he aſſiſted him in his diſ- 
treſs, might render excufable. The peers 
found him guilty; but the king's conſent was re— 
quiſite for his execution. The ferocious multi— 
tude called out aloud for his blood. Strafford's 
virtue went fo far as to petition the king to con- 
ſent to his death; and Charles was ſo weak as to 
ſign this fatal ſentence, which taught the Engliſh 


to ſpill other blood, far more precious, 
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C HAP. CXLIX. 
Of the misfortunes and death of Charles J. 


Ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as 
France, were at that time divided into 
violent factions; but in France it was only a ca- 
bal of princes and lords, againſt a prime miniſter 
who aimed at reducing their power; whereas the 
party diviſions in England implied a general 
convulſion in the minds of the people, a ſtrong 
deſire of changing the conſtitution of the king- 
dom, an ill judged deſign of the royaliſts to eſta- 
bliſh deſpotic power, an extravagant paſſion in 
the people for liberty, thirſt of power in the 
houſe of commons, an inclination in the biſhops 
to cruſh the puritans, a ſcheme formed by the 
latter to humble the biſhops, in fine a regular 
but concealed plan in thoſe who were called 
independents, to take advantage of the - a 
121 takes 
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takes of all the reſt, in order to become the pre- 
domfirant party. 

In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland thought it a very good 
opportunity to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. Re- 
ligion and liberty, ſources of the moſt impor- 
tant actions, hurried them into an attempt, un- 
paralleled in hiſtory, except by the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew. They conſpired to aſſaſſinate 
in one day all the proteſtants of Ireland; and 
accordingly they cut the throats of above forty 
thouſand. The king was then in Scotland, 
where tranquillity was ſcarce reſtored; while 
the houſe of commons took upon them the 
government of England. The Iriſh Roman 
eatholics, in order to juſtify this maſſacre, 
pretended to have a commiſhon' from the king 
himſelf to take up arms; ſo that while Charles 
was aſking ſuccours of Scotland and England 
againſt the Iriſh rebels, he faw himſelf accuſed 
of the very crime which he wanted to puniſh, 
The Scotch with good reaſon refer him to the 
Engliſh parliament, becauſe Ireland in fact is 
dependent on England, and not on Scotland. He 
therefore returns to London. The houſe of 
commons believing, or pretending to believe he 
had a ſhare 'in 'the Iriſh rebellion, ſend ve 
little money and but few troops into that i0and, 
leſt they ſhould leave England expoſed ; but 
they make a terrible remonſtrance to the king. 

The purport was, © that henceforwards he 
* muſt have no other council but ſuch as the 
„ parliament ſhall appoint; and in caſe of re- 
<« fuſal they threaten to take other meaſures.” 


Three members of the. lower houſe preſented 
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this addreſs to him on their knees, which in the 
main was declaring war againſt him. Oliver 
Cromwell was at that time a member of the 


huouſe of commons: he ſaid, that if this motion 


for an addreſs did not paſs, he would fell what 


little eflate he had, and retire out of England. 

'This ſpeech ſhews that he was then an en- 
thuſiaſt for liberty, though hurried by ambiti- 
on, he trampled it afterwards under his feet. 

Charles durſt not diſſolve the parliament; 
they would not have obeyed him, He had 
{till of his fide a great many officers of the 
army, heretofore raiſed againſt Scotland, who 
conſtantly attended his perſon. He was alſo 
ſupported by the biſhops, and by the catholic 
party about London, who had formerly aimed 
at exterminating the royal family by the gun- 
powder conſpiracy, but were now entirely in 
the king's intereſt; every body elſe was againſt 


the king. The London mob ſpirited up by 


the puritans of the houſe of commons, raiſe 
an inſurrection in the city; and going to the 
door of the parliament houſe they cry out, 19 
biſhops, no biſhops. Twelve of the prelates with- 
draw through fear, and proteſt againſt the whole 
proceedings of parliament during their abſence : 
the houſe of lords commit them to the Tower; 
and ſoon after the reſt of the biſhops retire from 

liament. | 

In this decline of royal power, lord Digby, one 
of the king's favourites, gave him the fatal 
counſel of ſupporting his credit by an exerti- 
on of authority. The king forgot that this was 


* Here Voltaire is charged with a miſtake, the king's cauſe at 
that time being eſpouſed by the richeſt and beſt proteſtant lords 
in England, the 
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the very time he ought not to have run any 
hazard of loſing it. He went himſelf in per- Jan. 5. 
ſon to the houſe of commons, in order to 1641. 
ſeize on five of the members his moſt vio- 
lent opponents, whom he charged with high 
treaſon. Thoſe members had made their e- 
ſcape ; and the houſe of commons loudly pro- 
teſted againſt the violation of their privileges. 
The king like a man that has loſt his way and 
knows not where to turn, goes from the houſe 
of commons to Guildhall, to demand ſuccours. 
The common council anſwer him with com- 
plaints againſt himſelf, He retires to Windſor, 
and, unable to ſupport the meaſure to which 
he had been adviſed, he writes to the com- 
mons, That he is ready to drop his proceedings a- 
gainſt the members, and that he will take as much 
care of the privileges of parliament, as of his own 
life. His violence had made him odious, and 
now his ſubmiſſion renders him contemptible. 
The houſe of commons was then beginning 
to govern the ſtate, The peers fit in parlia- 
ment of their own right; this is the ancient 
privilege of the barons, and of the feudal lords : 
the commons are in parliament, as repreſenta- 
tives of the towns and boroughs, by which they 
are elected. The people had a great deal more 
confidence in their deputies than in the peers, 
The latter to recover their influence which was 
gradually declining, joined in the ſame ſenti- 
ments with the people, and maintained the 
authority of a parliament, of which they ori- 
ginally conſtituted the principal branch, 
During this ſtate of anarchy, the Iriſh rebels 
rode triumphant, and after embruing their hands 
G5 in 
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in the blood of their countrymen, they ſheltered 
themſelves under the authority of the king, and 
eſpecially of the queen his wife, who was a Ro- 


Feb. 2. man catholic. The two houſes propoſe to arm 


164+. 


the militia of the kingdom, intending always that 
it ſhall be commanded by officers dependent on 
the parliament, By the laws of the realm no- 
thing could be done in regard to the militia with- 
out the king's conſent. The parliament ex- 


March pected of courſe that he would refuſe to ſign a re- 


3. 
1644. 


gulation made againſt himſelf. The king retires, 
or rather flies to the north of England. His 
wife Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry 
IV, poſſeſſed of all the qualities, the activity, 
the intrepidity, the winning deportment, and 
even the gallantry of the king her father, acted 
as an heroine in aſſiſting a huſband, to whom in 
other reſpects ſhe was unfaithful “. She ſells her 
effects and her jewels, and borrows money in 
England and Holland, which ſhe gives to her 
huſband. After this ſhe goes over to Holland 


| Herfelf in order to ſolicit ſuccours by means of 


the princeſs Mary her daughter, married to the 
prince of Orange. She negotiates at the northern 
courts ; and ſeeks every where for relief, except 
in her native country, where cardinal Richelieu 
her enemy, and the king her brother, were a dying. 

The civil war was not yet declared. The par- 
liament had of their own authority appointed Sir 
John Hotham governor of Hull, a ſmall ſea-port 
town in Yorkſhire. T'his place had magazines of 


1 arms and proviſions, The king appears before the 


town, and wants to enter it. Hotham ſhuts the 


gates; but {till preſerving a ſhew* of reſpect for 


his ſovereign, he kneels down on the ramparts and 


This has been cenſured as a falſe. imputation, which hg 
never found in any authentic hiſtory, 4.0 
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aſks pardon for refuſing him admittance. Charles 
afterwards met with thoſe who treated him with 

leſs ceremony. England ſwarms with manifeſ- 

tos and declarations from both king and parlia- 
ment, The lords of the _ party attend 

his perſon. He ſends to London for the great 
ſeal of England, without which the nation uſed 

to think there could be no law; yet the par-' 
liament found means to publiſh the acts Which g, 
they made againſt him, He ſets up his royal 2z. 
ſtandard at Nottingham. Only a few militia 1642 
flock to him in the beginning. At length what 
with the ſuccours brought him by the queen his 
conſort, with the preſents from the univerſity of 
Oxford, who gave him all her plate, and with 
the ſupplies from his friends, he muſtered up 

an army of about fourteen thouſand men. 

The parliament, having the diſpoſal of the 
public money, raiſed a more conſiderable force, 
Charles began with proteſting, in the preſence 
of his army, that he would live and die in the 
true proteflant religion, that he would maintain 
the laws of the realm, and even the privileges of 
the parliament that had revalted again him. His 
armies were generally commanded by prince 
Rupert, brother * of Frederic the unfortunate 
elector Palatine ; a prince of great courage, and 
celebrated alſo for his knowledge in natural phi- sept. 
loſophy, in which he made ſome diſcoveries. 22, 

The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill were Oc. 
favourable to the royal cauſe. The king drew x62, 
towards London: the queen, having brought 
him troops, artillery, arms, and ammunition: 
from Holland, went back for freſh ſupplies, 
with which ſhe arrived ſome months after- 


* This is a miſtake ; prince Rupert was ſon to that elector. 
G 6 wards. 
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wards, The parliament were not diſmayed ; 
they knew their reſources, and notwithſtanding 
their defeat, they behaved like ſovereigns againft 
whom the king was in rebellion, 

Whoſoever offered to deliver up any place to 
the king, was condemned to death by the par- 
liament for high treaſon; yet the king would 
make no repriſals againſt his priſoners. This a- 
lone may juſtify, in the eye of poſterity, the 
prince who was ſo criminal in the eye of his 
people. He is not ſo well juſtified in politics 
for having ſpent too much time in negotiating, 
while he ſhould have profited by his firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes, and exerted that active intrepidity, by 
which alone ſuch diſputes can be decided, 

Charles and prince Rupert, though beaten at 
Newbury,* had the advantage upon the whole 
of the campaign. The parliament only grew 
more obſtinate. It was very extraordinary that 
a ſenate, or popular aſſembly, ſhould purſue 


their purpoſe with more ſteadineſs and reſolu- 


tion, than a king at the head of his army. 
At length the puritans, who were predomi- 
nant. in both houſes, pulled off the maſk : they 
ſolemnly joined with the Scotch, and ſigned the 
famous covenant, , whereby they engaged to de- 
moliſh epiſcopacy. By this covenant it was vi- 
fible, that the Scotch and Engliſh puritans 
wanted to form themſelves into a republic. 


This was the ſpirit of calviniſm ; the profeſſors 


of that ſet had long aimed at ſuch a revolu- 
tion in France; they brought it to paſs in 
Holland; but in France and England there 


* Tt was rather a drawn battle: Lord Clarendon endea- 
yours to prove that the king gained the victory. 
| * was 
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was no poſſibility of attaining an end ſo agree- 
able to the people, without wading through 
rivers of blood. 

While the preſbyterians were thus up in arms 
in England and Scotland, the catholic religion 
ſerved as a pretence to the Iriſh rebels, who 
had ſtained their hands in the blood of forty 
thouſand of their countrymen, and continued 
to defend themſelves againſt the troops which 
the parliament ſent over from England. The 
religious wars under Lewis XIII were till re- 
cent; and the invaſion of Germany by the 
Swedes, under pretence of religion, was an ex- 
ample before their eyes. It is a moſt deplora- 
ble thing that Chriſtians ſhould, for ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of ages, derive pretences from the 
doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and hierarchy of 
their religion, to render thoſe parts of Europe, 
where they are ſettled, a ſcene of perpetual 
ſlaughter and confuſion. 

The fury of the civil war was fomented by 
that gloom and favage auſterity, which the pu- 
ritans conſtantly affected. The parliament took 
this opportunity to burn, by the hands of the 
common hangman, a ſmall book of king James 
I, wherein that learned monarch maintained the 
lawfulneſs of diverting one's ſelf on ſundays 
after divine ſervice, They imagined hereby to 
promote the cauſe of religion, and to affront 
the prince on the throne. Some time after this, 
the ſame parliament thought proper to ordain a 
taſt-day once a week, and that the value of the 
meal retrenched, ſhould go towards defraying 
the expences of the civil war. 

We muſt not think that in thoſe facti- 

0 Ons, 
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ons, either in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
whether among the royaliſts, or their enemies, 
there were many of thoſe artful men, who 
free from the prejudices of party, made the 
errors and fanaticiſm of the multitude ſub. 


ſervient to their own ambitious purpoſes. This 


was not the diſpoſition of thoſe people. Almoſt 
every body was ſincerely engaged in the party he 
had embraced. Moſt of thoſe who changed ſides 
on the account of particular pique or diſcontent, 
did it openly. The independents were the only 
perſons that concealed their deſign; in the firſt 


place, becauſe being hardly conſidered as Chri- 


ſtians, they would have, given too great of- 
fence to the other ſects; ſecondly they had 
fanatic notions of the original equality of man- 
kind, a ſyſtem extremely repugnant to the am- 
bitious views of the reſt. 

A ſtrong proof, among others, of that inflexi- 
ble rigour, which had ſoured the minds of the 
people, was the execution of William Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was condemned 
to death by parliament, after four years impriſon- 
ment. Theonly crime alledged againſt him, that 
can be fairly proved, was his having made uſe of 
ſeveral ceremonies of the Romaniſts in conſe- 
crating a church at London, The ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him was to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, the ordinary puniſhments of tray- 
tors: but they did him the favour to cut off his 
head. 

Charles, perceiving the parliaments of Eng- 
land and Scotland united againſt him, and find- 
ing himſelf hard preſſed between the armies of 
both kingdoms, thought it adviſable to conclude 
a truce with the rebel catholics of Ireland, in 
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order to bring over part of the Engliſh troops 
employed in that iſland. This policy ſucceeded, 
His army was not only increaſed with num- 
bers. of the Engliſh that had ſerved in that 
country, but likewiſe by a great many Iriſh, 
Upon this the parliament loudly accuſed him 
of being the author of the Iriſh maſſacre and 
rebellion. Unfortunately thoſe troops, on which 


159 


he greatly depended, were defeated by lord Fair- Jan, 
fax *, one of the parliament's generals; ſo that ?3» 1 


the king had only the vexation of giving his 


enemies a colour to charge him with being an 
accomplice of the Iriſh, 
One misfortune followed cloſe upon another, 


Prince Rupert, having lor.g maintained the ho- July z, 
nour of the royal arms, was beaten in the neigh- 1844. 


bourhood of York +, and his army diſperſed by 
Manchefter and Fairfax. Charles retires to Ox- 
ford, where he is ſoon beſieged. The queen 
flies to France. The danger the king is reduced 
to, excites his friends to make further efforts. 
The ſiege of Oxford is raiſed. Charles aſſembles 
a few troops, and meets with ſome ſucceſs ; but 
this did not continue long. The parliament 
were ever in a condition to oppoſe him with 
a ſuperior army. Their generals, Eſſex, Man- 


cheſter, and Waller, attack Charles at New- og. 
bury, upon the road to Oxford. Cromwell 27, 
was colonel in their army, and had already figs 1644. 


nalized himſelf by extraordinary feats of valour, 
It is reported, that at this very battle of New- 
bury, the wing commanded by Mancheſter hay- 
ing given way, and Mancheſter himſelf going 
with the tide, Cromwell, wounded as he was, 
® This is a miſtake: it was Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
T The battle of Marſten Moor, 
Tan 
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ran up to him, and ſaid, You are miſtaken, my 
lord, the enemy are not that way; upon which 
he brought him back ; ſo that the ſucceſs of the 
day was chiefly owing te Cromwell. This how- 
ever 1s certain, that Cromwell, who began to 
have as much credit in the houſe of commons, 
as he had reputation in the army, accuſed the 
general of neglect of duty. 

The propenſity of the Engliſh to things un- 
common and extraordinary, produced at that 
time an odd phænomenon, which diſplayed the 
character of Cromwell, at the ſame time that it 
laid the foundation of his grandeur, of the ruin 
of the parliament and epiſcopacy, of the mur- 
der of the king, and the deſtruction of the mo- 
narchy. The ſect of independents began to 
make ſome noiſe. The moſt violent preſby- 
terians had thrown themſelves into this party : 
they reſembled the quakers inaſmuch as they 
would have no prieſts but themſelves, and no o- 
ther interpretation of the goſpel, than their own 
natural ſenſe ; they differed in this, that they 
were full as turbulent, as the quakers were paci- 
fic. Their chimerical project was that of equali- 
ty among mankind; but they were for eſta- 
bliſhing this equality by violence. Oliver Crom- 
well looked upon theſe people as proper tools 
for promoting his deſigns. 

The city of London, being divided into ſe- 
veral factions, complained that the parliament 
laid the whole burthen of the civil war upon 
her ſhoulders. Cromwell cauſed a propoſal to 
be made to the houſe of commons by ſome 
independents, of new modelling the army, and 


of engaging both lords and commons to re- 


nounce 
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nounce all civil and military employments, 
'Theſe were all at that time poſſeſſed by members 
of both houſes. Three peers were generals of 
the parliamentary armies. Moſt of the colonels 
and majors, commiſſaries of ſtores, and agents 


of all ſorts, were of the houſe of commons. 


Would one think it poſſible to perſuade, by 
ſtrength of words, ſuch a number of men in 
power to ſacrifice their dignities and their emo- 
luments? And yet this is what was effected in 
one ſingle ſeſſion. The houſe of commons e- 
ſpecially was ſtruck with the idea, of reigning 
over the hearts of the people, by a diſintereſt- 


edneſs beyond example. This act was called April 


the ſelf-denying ordinance. The peers helitated ; 
but the houſe of commons dragged them into 
it. The lords Eſſex, Denbigh, Fairfax, and 
Mancheſter reſigned their commiſſions of their 
own accord ; but Sir Thomas Fairfax, the ge- 
neral's ſon, not being a member of the houſe 
of commons, was nominated to the ſole com- 
mand of the army. This is what Cromwell 
wanted : he had an abſolute aſcendant over Sir 
Thomas; and ſo great was his influence in the 
houſe, that they ſuffered him to keep the com- 
mand of a regiment, though he was member 
of parliament : they even ordered the general 
to entruſt him with the command of the horſe, 
which they were then ſending to Oxford. The 
ſame man, who had fo artfully deprived the 
members of both houſes of their military em- 
ployments, had the policy to continue all the 
officers of the independent party ; and then it 
quickly appeared that the army. muſt govern the 
parliament, The new general Fairfax, with 
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Cromwell's aſſiſtance, new modelled the army, 


incorporated ſome regiments into others, chang- 
ed the different corps, and eſtabliſhed a new 
diſcipline, What at any other time would have 


occaſioned a mutiny, was done now without 


June 
14. 
1645. 


the leaſt reſiſtance. 

The army, animated with a new ſpirit, march- 
ed directly towards the king in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford; and ſoon after was fought 
the decifive battle of Naſeby. Cromwell, gene- 
ral of the horſe, after routing the royal ca- 
valry, put the infantry alſo to flight, and had 
almoſt the ſole honour of that famous day. 
The royal army, after great ſlaughter, was ei- 


ther taken or diſperſed. All the towns ſurren- 


dered to Fairfax and to Cromwell. The young 


prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II, ſhar- 


ing betimes his father's misfortunes, was ob- 
liged to fly to the iſle of Seilly. The king re- 
tired to Oxford with the ſhattered remains of 
his army, and ſued to his parliament for peace, 
which they would not grant. The houſe of 
commons infulted him in his diſgrace. The ge- 
neral ſends them the king's cabinet of papers, 
found on the field of battle, containing letters 
from his queen. Some of thoſe letters, fraught 
with expreſſions of tender ſotfrow, were read 
in the houſe with that bitter raillery, which is 
ever the characteriſtic of cruel minds. 

'The king was then at Oxford, a city hard- 
ly to be called fortified, between the victori- 


. ous army of the Engliſh; and the Scotch army 


May 
5 


1646. 


in Engliſh pay. Thinking he ſhould be ſafer 
among the latter, who were leſs incenſed againſt 
his perſon, he ſurrendered himſelf to the Scotch 
ENGLY | army. 
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; army. But, the houſe of commons having paid 
& the Scotch two hundred thouſand pounds of 
„ their arrears, and being indebted to them as much 
0 more, the king from that moment ceaſed to be free. 
t The Scotch delivered the king up to the Jan, 
commiſſaries of the Engliſh parliament, who at 30. 
firſt did not know how to behave towards their 1645.7 
cative king. The war ſeemed to be at an end; 
the Scotch army had taken their money, and 
were going back to their country; and the 
parliament had nothing to fear but their own 
forces, which had rendered them victorious. But 
here Cromwell and the independents were pre- 
dominant, This parliament, or rather the houſe. 
of commons, being fill all powerful at Lon- 
don, and perceiving that the army was Way 
to be uppermoſt, wanted to get rid of tho 
ſervants who were become ſo dangerous; and 
therefore they voted that part of the forces 
ſhould be ſent to Ireland, and part diſbanded. 
It is eaſy to imagine that Cromwell would not 
ſuffer this. Now was the critical moment: he 
formed a council of officers, and another of 
common ſoldiers called- agitators, who at firſt 
made remonſtrances, and afterwards gave the 
law, The king was in the hands of commiſ- 
ſioners of the parliament, at a place called Holmby- une 
houſe *: a detachment of horſe, from the coun- 4. | 
cil of agitaters, went and ſeized upon his per- 2647+ | 
ſon, and conveyed him to Newmarket, nn 
After this bold ſtroke the army marched to- 
wards London. Cromwell, chuſing to colour 1 
his acts of violence with the uſual forms, makes 
the army impeach eleven members, who were 


In Northamptonſhire, i | 
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declared enemies of the independent party. Thoſe 
members withdrew, and durſt no more appear 
in the houſe of commons. The city of Lon- 
don at length opened her eyes, when it was 
too late, and ſaw a ſcene of the higheſt mi- 
ſery: a tyrannical parliament tyrannized in its 
turn by the army; her captive king in the 
hands of the ſoldiery; and herſelf at their mercy, 
The common-council aſſemble the militia, and 
cauſe intrenchments to be thrown up in a hurry 
about the town: but as foon as the army ar- 
rived, London opened her gates, and was fi- 
lent. The parliament delivered up the Tower 
to general Fairfax, thanked the army for diſ- 
obeying their orders, and gave them money. 

It remained ſtill to know what was to be 
done with the captive king, whom the inde- 

ndents had removed to the royal palace at 
Hampton- court. Cromwell on the one hand, 
and the preſbyterians on the other, were treat- 
ing with him. The Scotch made a propoſal 
to reſcue him from his confinement, Charles, 
equally afraid of all parties, made his eſcape 
from Hampton-court, and got over to the iſle 
of Wight, where he thought he ſhould find an 
aſylum : but he only changed his priſon. 

During this anarchy of a factious deſpicable 
parliament, of a capital divided, of an audaci- 
ous army, and of a captive fugitive king, the 
ſame ſpirit which had long animated the inde- 


pendents, ſeized all of a ſudden on ſeveral ſol- 


diers of the army, who took the name of /:- 

vellers, ſignifying that they wanted to bring 

every r an equality, and to acknow- 
u 


perior at all, either in the army, 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, or church. In this they were for doing 
no more than what the houſe of commons had 
done: they were imitating their officers ; their 
right ſeemed to be as well founded as that of 
any of the reſt ; and their numbers were con- 
ſiderable. Cromwell, perceiving that they were - 
a dangerous ſet of men, ſo much the more 
as they made uſe of his own principles, and 
that they were going to rob him of the fruit 


of all his toil and politics, took a ſudden reſolu- 1645, 


tion to exterminate them, even at the riſk of 
his life. One day, as they were aſſembled, he 
rides up to them at the head of his own regi- 
ment, with whom he had been ever victorious, and 
aſking them in the name of God what would 
they be at, he charges them ſo briſkly, that 
they ſcarce made any reſiſtance, Several of 
them he ordered to be hanged ; whereby he ſup- 
preſſed a faction, whoſe crime was that of 
having imitated his example. | 
This behaviour ſtrengthened his authority in 
the army, as well as in parliament, and in the 
city of London. Fairfax was ſtill general, but 
had not near ſo much credit as Oliver. The 
king, under confinement in the ifle of Wight, 
continued to make propoſals of peace, as if 
the war ſtill ſubſiſted, and his enemies were 
inclined to hear him. His ſecond ſon, the duke 
of York, who was afterwards king James II, 
then only fifteen years of age, and a priſoner 
in St, James's palace, made his eſcape 
with more ſucceſs than his father had done 
from Hampton-court ; and went to Holland”: 
ſome of the king's adherents, having gain- 
ed over part of the navy of England, failed 
to 
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to the Brille in Holland, to which port this 
you 5 prince had retired. His brother the prince 


n 
of Wales, and he, went on board the fleet, in 
order to ſuccour their father; but this very ſtep 
haſtened his ruin. | 
The Scotch, aſhamed of being reproached all 
over Europe with having ſold their maſter, were 
aſſembling ſome troops in his favour. Several 
young noblemen were ready to join them in 
ngland. Cromwell marches againſt them with 
A of the army, and defeats them intirely at 
Preſton, where he took duke Hamilton, the 
Scotch general, priſoner. The town of Col- 
cheſter, in the county of Eſſex, having joined 
with the royaliſts, was obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion to general Fairfax; who ordered ſe- 
veral perſons of rank to be executed, for hav- 
ing encouraged the town to defend the cauſe 
of their ſovereign. 5 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were every where 
triumphant, the parliament, more afraid of Crom- 
well and the independents than they had been of 
the king, began to treat with his majeſty, and to 
think how they ſhould get rid of an army, on 
which they were more dependent than ever, 
The army, after a ſeries of victories, being re- 
turned to London, inſiſt that the king be brought 
to juſtice, as the cauſe of all the calamities of 
the nation; that his chief adherents be puniſh- 
ed; and his children ordered to ſubmit to parlia- 
ment, upon pain of being declared guilty of 
high. treaſon, The parliament made no an- 
ſwer. Cromwell cauſes all the officers of bis 
army to preſent remonſtrances to him, that the 
king be brought to his trial. General F * 
. who 
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who was ſo blind as not to ſee that he was 
acting for Cromwell, removes the capuve mo- 
narch from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt caſtle, 
and from thence to Windſor, without ſo much 


as acquainting the parliament. The army march Dec. | 


up to London, ſeize on all the poſts, and 0.4645 


blige the city to pay them forty thouſand pound 
ſterling. 5 
The next day the houſe of commons were 


going to meet; but they find the door guarded 


by ſoldiers, who drove away moſt of the preſby- 
terian members, the original authors of all the 
miſeries of the kingdom, which now fall heavy 
upon themſelves; none were ſuffered to enter 
but independents, and rigid preſbyterians, . the 
implacable enemies of royalty. The excluded 
members proteſt ; and their proteſt is declared 
to be ſeditious. The remaining, members of the 
houſe of commons were chiefly tradeſmen» de- 
voted to the army. The officers in the "houſe 
lord it without control; the city is brought into 
the ſame ſubjection; and the common council, 
who lately eſpouſed the king's cauſe, directed 
now by their conquerors, preſent a remon- 
{trance requiring him to be brought to juſ- 
tice. : 


The houſe of commons appoint a committee Dec. 


of thirty eight perſons, to conſider how to pro- 
ceed juridically againſt the king. os erect 
a new court of juſtice, compoſed of Fairfax, 


25s. 


1648, 


Cromwell, Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, Wal- 


ler, and a hundred and forty ſix commiſſioners. 


A few peers, who ftill met in the houſe of 
lords only for form, the reſt having withdrawn 
were ſummoned 
at 


to give their attendance - 
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at this illegal aſſembly; but not one of them 
would conſent to it. Their refuſal however 
did not hinder the new court of juſtice from 
proceeding. | 


Jan. 4, Upon this the commons reſolve that the ſu- 
»48-9 preme power reſides originally in the people; 


| Jan. 


| 1643-9dents, and the preſbyterians, thought the king's 


and that their repreſentatives are inveſted with the 
legiſlative authority. This was a queſtion, which 
the army determined by the mouths of a few 
Citizens: but it was ſubverting the conſtitution 
of England. The nation indeed 1s legally re- 
preſented by the king and the houſe of lords, 
Other countries have conſtantly complained, 
againſt the appointing of commiſſioners to try pri- 
vate ſubjects: and here a commiſſion was iſſued 
by the remnant of a parliament, to try their ſove- 
reign. There is no ſort of doubt but the com- 
mons thought they had a right to try him; the 
houſe was now compoſed of independents, who 
were of opinion that nature made no difference 
betwixt them and the king, and that the only 
diſparity then ſubſiſting was that of the victorious 
over the conquered. The Memoirs of Ludlow, 
a colonel in the army, and one of the judges, 
ſhew how greatly their pride was flattered, at 
having it in their power to condemn their for- 
mer maſter. This ſame Ludlow, a rigid preſ- 
byterian, leaves no room to doubt, but fanati- 
ciſm had a ſhare in this cataſtrophe. He fully 
diſcloſes the ſpirit of the times by quoting this 
paſſage of the Old Teſtament : The country can- 
not be purified from blood, but by the blood of him 
who ſpilt it. 

At length Fairfax, Cromwell, the indepen- 


death 
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death neceſſary for their purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a 
republic. Cromwell ſurely could not flatter him- 
felf at that time with the notion of ſucceeding 
the king; he was only a lieutenant-general in 
an army divided into factions. In ſuch an ar- 
my, and in a republican government, he might 
expect, and with good 1 a reputation from 
his exploits, and from his aſcendency over the 
army. But had he then formed a deſign to be 
acknowledged ſovereign of three kingdoms, he 
would not have deſerved it. The human mind, 
in all kinds of purſuits, proceeds by degrees; and 
theſe degrees inſenſibly led to S ad- 
vancement, for which he was indebted only to 
his valour, and to fortune. 

Charles I, king of England, Scotland, and jan. 
Ireland, died by the hands of a public executioner, 30, 
before "Whitehall ; his body was carried to 648-9 
Windſor chapel, where it could never be found. 
Kings of England had been heretofore - depoſed 
by acts of parliament : the wives of kings had 
been publicly executed: Engliſh commiſſioners 
had pronounced ſentence of death on Mary queen 
of Scotland, over whom they had no more au- 
thority, than a gang of banditti: but no inſtance 
was remembered of a nation bringing their king 
to the ſcaffold with the formality of juſtice, We 
muſt aſcend three hundred years higher than 
our #ra, to find an example of ſuch a cataſtrophe, 
in the perſon of Agis “ king of Sparta. 


* Thig was Agis IV. the 26th. king of Sparta, who having 
formed a defign of reſtoring the antient diſcipline of his country, 
was thrown into priſon, by one of the Ephori, where he was 
frangled by the public executioner, See Plut, in vita Agidis, 
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CHAP. CL. 
Of Cromwell, 


FTER the murder of Charles I, the 

houſe of commons publiſhed an act to 
prohibit, upon pain of death, the acknowledg- 
ing his ſon or any other perſon as king of Eng- 
land. They aboliſhed the upper houſe, which 
had been reduced to fixteen peers ; ſo that they 
remained in all appearance, ſovereigns of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

But this houſe, which ought to conſiſt of five 
hundred and thirteen members, was at that time 
compoſed only of fourſcore. They made a new 

eat ſeal, on which were engraved theſe words: 

be Parliament of the commonwealth of England. 
They had already pulled down the king's ſtatue 
on the Royal Exchange, and put this inſcription 
in its ſtead : Charles the laſt king, andthe fir tyrant, 

This ſame houſe of commons cauſed ſeveral 
lords to be put to death, who had been taken 
fighting for their king. It was not at all ſur- 
prizing that they ſhould break through the rules 


of war, after having violated the laws of nations; 


and in order to make the breach more notorious, 


the duke of Hamilton, a Scotchman, was one 


1649 · 


of the condemned. This behaviour contributed 
tly to determine the Scotch to * 
Charles II for their king: but the love of li- 
was ſo deeply ingraved in their hearts, 

that they laid the ſame reſtriction on the royal 
authority, as the Engliſh parliament had done at 


Thus it was before the union; it now conſiſts of 558, 
; tne 
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the beginning of the troubles. Ireland recog- 
nized the new king without any conditions, 
Cromwell contrives to be appointed lord-govern- 
or of that iſland, for which he embarks with the 
flower of his troops, and meets with his uſual 
ſucceſs, 

In the mean while Charles II was invited to 
Scotland by the parliament of that nation, but 
upon the ſame terms as they had preſcribed to 
the king his father. They inſiſted on his becoming 
a preſbyterian ; as the Pariſians had inſiſted that his 


grandfather Henry IV ſhould turn Roman catholic. * 


They cramped the royal authority in every thing; 
and Charles would have it perfect and intire. His 
father's example did not weaken thoſe ideas, 
which ſeem to be innate in monarchs, The firſt 
fruit of his being called to the throne of Scotland, 
was a Civil war. The marquis of Montroſe, a 
nobleman celebrated in thoſe days, for his attach- 
ment to the royal family, and for his valour, had 
landed in the north of Scotland with a few ſol- 
diers from Germany and Denmark; and bein 
followed by ſome highlanders, he was for af- 
ſerting the king's rights by conqueſt : but he was 
defeated, taken priſoner, and hanged upon a gal- 
lows thirty feet high. 

Charles IT having no other refource, went 
over from Holland, to reſign ' himſelf into the 
hands of thoſe, who had but juſt hanged his 
general and chief ſupport ; he made his entry 
into Edinburg through the very gate where 
Montroſe's quarters were ſet up. The parlia- 
ment of England immediately prepared to make 
war againſt Scotland, not chuſing that one half 
of the iſland ſhould _ a king who pretended 

2 to 
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to the other. This new commonwealth ſhewed 
as much conduct in ſupporting, as they had 
given marks of enthuſiaſtic madneſs in effectuat- 
ing, the revolution. It was amazing to all the 
world, that a few obſcure citizens, without an 
great perſonage to head them, ſhould exclude 
the peers of the realm from their ſeats in parlia- 
ment, ſtrip the biſhops of their privileges, con- 
tain the people within bounds, maintain an army 
of about ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland, and as 
many in England, ſupport a large and well pio- 
vided fleet, diſcharge every branch of the public 
revenue with the utmoſt exactneſs, while not 
one member of the houſe of commons enriched 
himſelf at the expence of the nation. In order 
to anſwer all theſe exigencies, they applied with 
the moſt ſcrupulous œconomy, the revenue 
heretofore annexed to the crown, and the lands 
belonging to the biſhops and chapters, which 
were ſold for ten years. In a word the nation 
paid a tax of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling per month, a tax ten times heavier 
than that duty of ſhip money which Charles I 
had uſurped, and which had been the cauſe of ſo 
many diſaſters. | Y 

his Engliſh parliament was not governed by 
. Cromwell, who was then in Ireland with his 
ſon-in-law Ireton; but by the independent fac- 
tion, with whom he was ftill in high credit. 
The parliament reſolved to ſend an army into 
Scotland, and to make Cromwell ſerve under 
general Fairfax. Cromwell received orders to 
come away from Ireland, when he had very near 
ſubdued the iſland. General Fairfax, who was 
not an independent, but a preſbyterian, —_ 
| | 0 
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to march againſt the Scotch, He pretended that 
he could not in conſcience fight againſt his -bre- 
thren, who had made no attack upon England. 
Their arguments had no effect with him; fo 
that he lays down his commiſſion, to paſs. the 
remainder of his days in peace. This was an 


extraordinary reſolution, conſidering the times 


and the country, where each man acted accord- 
ing to his own private principles. From hence 


we may date the æra of Cromwell's greatneſs; who june 
was named general in Fairfax's ſtead. He marched 26, 
into Scotland with an army long accuſtomed to 685 
victory. He begins with beating the Scotch at Sept, 
Dunbar, and hs himſelf maſter of Edinburgh. 3 
From thence he follows Charles II, who had ad- $636 


vanced as far as Worceſter, in hopes that the 
Engliſh royaliſts would join him; but this prince's 


troops were new raiſed and undiſciplined. Crom- Sept. 


well attacks him on the banks of the Severn, bo 
3 * 


and after a ſhort reſiſtance obtains a moſt com- 
plete victory. About ſeven thouſand priſoners 
were brought up to London, and ſold to the 
American plantations. The victorious arm 
became maſters of all Scotland; and — 
followed cloſe in purſuit of the king. | 
Imagination, the parent of romance, has 
ſcarce invented more extraordinary adventures, 
more preſſing dangers, more cruel hardſhips than 
thoſe which Charles II underwent, flying from the 
murderer of his father. He was obliged to walk 
almoſt alone through unfrequented paths, as far 
as dtaffordſhire. Purſued by Cromwell's ſol- 
diers, he hid himſelf in a hollow oak in the 
midſt of a wood, where he ſpent a whole 
day and night. This oak was ſtill exiſt- 
H 3 ing 
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ing at the beginning of this century. Aſtro- 
nomers have placed it among the conſtellations 
of the ſouth pole, thus eternizing the memo 
of this prince's misfortunes. Charles after wan- 
dering from village to village, diſguiſed in dif- 
ferent forms, of a poſt boy, of a young girl, and 
of a wood cleaver, made his eſcape at length on 
board a ſmall veſſel, and landed in Normandy 
after a ſeries of incredible adventures, 

In the mean time Cromwell rerurned trium- 
phant to London. Moſt of the members of par- 
liament, and the ſpeaker at their head, with 
the lord mayor and common council, went 
went to meet him ſome miles from the capital, 
His firſt care, as ſoon as he came to town, 
was to perſuade the parliament to make a 
wrong uſe of a victory, that had been extremely 
flattering to the Engliſh nation. They united 
Scotland, as a country ſubdued by their arms, to 
England ; and the regal dignity was aboliſhed 
among the conquered, after the example ſet by 


the conquerors, 


Never did England make a more glorious h- 
gure, than while it was a commonwealth. This 
republican - parliament formed a very odd project 
of joining the ſeven United Provinces to Eng- 
land, in the ſame manner as they had united 
Scotland. William II ftadtholder, and ſon- in- 
law of Charles I, had died lately, after attempt- 
ing to make himſelf abſolute maſter in Holland, 
as Charles had attempted in England, and with 
no better ſucceſs. He left a ſon in the cradle: the 
parliament were therefore in hopes that the Dutch 
would conduct affairs without a ſtadtholder, as 
England conducted herſelf now without a king; 


and 
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and that the new republic of England, Scotland, 
and Holland would hold the balance of Europe. 
But the partiſans of the houſe of Orange having 
oppoſed this project, which ſeemed to favour 
greatly of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the times, Ap il 
this ſame enthuſiaſm made the Engliſh parlia- , 
ment declare war againſt Holland. The fleets '*-* 
of both nations engaged at fea with alternate 
ſucceſs, The moſt zealous republicans in par- 
liament, apprehenſive of Cromwell's great au- 
thority, continued this war, meerly to have a 
pretext for increaſing the fleet, and reducing the 
army, that the dangerous power of the general 
* be gradually deſtroyed. 

romwell ſaw into their deſigns, as they did 
into his: and then it was that he threw off all 
diſguiſe. I am forced, ſaid he to major general 
Vernon, to take a flep, which makes the very hair 
of my head fland of an end. He went to the April 

uſe attended by a few officers and a file of ?©> 

muſketeers, who planted themſelves at the door. 
After he was ſeated, I think, ſaid he, this parlia- 
ment is ripe for a diſſolution. Some of the members 
reproaching him with ingratitude, he ſtands up 
and ſays, The Lord hath done with you; he has 
N en other inſtruments for carrying on his work. 
After this fanatic ſpeech he loaded them with 
the vileſt language, telling one that he was a 
drunkard, another that he led a ſcandalous life, 
ſuch as the goſpel condemns, and that they 
ſhould diflolve that inſtant, The ſoldiers with 
their officers entering the houſe, take away the 
mace, ſaid he, that fool's bauble. Major general 
Harriſon goes up to the ſpeaker, and pulls him 
out of the chair. You have forced me to this, ſaid 


H 4 Cromwell ; 
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Cromwell; I have ſought the Lord night and gay, 
that he would rather flay me, than put me upon this 
work. Having ſaid theſe words, he ordered the 
members to walk out one after the other ; then 
he locked the door himſelf, and put the key into 
his pocket. 

What is very extraordinary, that though the 
parliament was annihilated in this furious man- 
ner, and an end put to all legiſlative power, yet 
no confuſion enſued. Cromwell called a council 
of officers, It was they that really changed the 
conſtitution of England; which indeed is no 
more than hath been practiſed in all parts of the 
world, where the ſtrong give laws to the weak. 
Cromwell made this council nominate a hundred 
and forty deputies of the people, the greateſt part 
of them low mechanics. One of the moſt active 
members of this new parliament of England was 
a leather-ſeller, named Barebone; which was the 
reaſon of giving to this aſſembly the denomina- 
tion of Barebone's parliament, Cromwell in qua- 
lity of general wrote a circular letter to all thoſe 
deputies; convoking them to come and govern 
England, Scotland; and Ireland. At the end 
of five months this pretended parliament, com- 
poſed of perſons equally ignorant and contempti- 
ble, were obliged to diflolve themſelves, and to 
reſign the ſupreme power into the hands of the 
council of war. The officers declared Crom- 
well protector of the three kingdoms. The 


lord mayor and court of aldermen were ſent for: 


and Cromwell was inſtalled in the royal palace 
at Whitehall, where he took up his reſidence. 
They gave him the title of highneſs ; and the 


city of London invited him to a feaſt _ the 
2 ame 
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ſame honours as had been heretofore paid to 
their monarchs. Thus did a private gentleman 
of the county of Huntington * raiſe himſelf to be 
king under another name, by his valour and 
hypocriſy. | 

Cromwell was then near fifty-three years of 
age, and had lived till he was forty-two without 
any employment, civil or military, He was 
ſcarce known in 1642, when the houſe of com- 
mons, of which he was a member, gave him a 
commiſſion of major of horſe. Thence he roſe 
to govern both the parliament and the army. 
After conquering Charles I and Charles II, he 
aſcended the throne in reality, and reigned with- 
out the title of king, but with more authori 
and ſucceſs than any monarch, He began his 
adminiſtration with chuſing from among the 
officers, who had been companions of his vic- 
tories, a council of fourteen, to each of whom 
he allowed a ſalary of a thouſand pounds a year. 
'The troops were always paid a month before 
hand; the magazines were filled, there was a 
reſerve of three hundred thouſand pounds inthe 
exchequer, which was at his diſpoſal; and he 
had a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds in Ire- 
land, The Dutch ſued to him for peace, which 
he granted on condition that they ſhould pay 
him three hundred thouſand pounds; that their 
ſhips ſhould ftrike their flag before the Engliſh ; 
and that the young prince of Orange ſhould ne- 
ver be reſtored to the employments of his anceſ- 
tors, It is this ſame prince of Orange that after- 


* The original ſays, of the Pe Wales, but this is 
> miſtake, unleſs the author means his extraction, which 
Was originally of Glamorganſhire, 
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wards dethroned king James II, as Cromwell 
had dethroned his father. 

Foreign nations vied with each other in pay- 
ing their court to the protector. France. ſought 
his alliance againſt Spain, and put him in poſſeſ- 
fion of the town of Dunkirk. His fleets drove 
the Spaniards out of Jamaica, which has ever 
ſince been in the poſſeſſion of England. Ireland 
was entirely reduced, and treated like a con- 
quered province. The Iriſh eſtates were given 
to the victors; and thoſe who were moſt zealous 
in the defence of their country, periſhed by the 
hands of executioners. 

Cromwell governed the realm with the authority 
of a king. He ſummoned . parliaments, which 
were intirely at his diſpoſal, and he diſſolved 
them whenever he pleaſed. He diſcovered every 
plot that was formed againſt him, and prevented 
inſurrections. No peer ever fat in any of his 
parliaments; they all lived in obſcurity upon 
their eſtates. He had the artifice to engage one 
of thoſe parliaments to offer him the title of 
king, that he might have the opportunity of refuſ- 
ing it, and be the abler to preſerve his real power, 
He led a gloomy life in the palace of the Eng- 
liſh kings, without pomp or luxury. Ludlow, 
his deputy in Ireland, relates, that the protector 
ſent his ſon Henry to that kingdom, with one 
domeſtic only. H manners were feveye; he 
was ſober and temperate ; an œconomiſt without 
defiring the property of others, laborious and di- 
ligent in all his affairs. He was particularly 
dextrous in managing all ſects whatever, neither 
perſecuting the catholics nor thoſe of the church 
of England, who at that time durſt hardly 5 
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their faces: he had chaplains of all parties; he 
was an enthuſiaſt when in company with fanatics 
he ſupported the preſbyterians, when he was no 
longer afraid of that ſect, though hehaddeceived and 
cruſhed them before; with the deiſts he laughed 
at the preſbyterian cant; but he repoſed his intire 
confidence in the independents, who could not ſub- 
ſiſt without him. By ſuch conduct he preſerved 
his authority till death, an authority cemented 
with blood, and maintained by fraud and violence. 
Notwithſtanding his ſobriety, nature had fixed Sept. 
the period of his days at fifty- eight. He died of '3» 
a common fever, probably the effect of tyranni- 
cal inquietude : for the latter part of his life he 
was always afraid of being aſlaflinated, and 
would never lie two nights ſucceffively in the 
ſame chamber. He died, after nominatihg his 
ſon, Richard Cromwell, to ſucceed him in the 
proteCtorſhip. No ſooner was the breath out of 
his body, than one of his chaplains, a preſby- 
terian, whoſe name was Harry *, ſaid to the ſtand- 
ers by; Do not be uneaſy, ſince he protected God's 
people while he was among us below, he will ſurely 
protect them much more, now that he is mounted 
to heaven, where he muſt be ſeated at Chriſt's right 
hand, Such was the power of fanaticiſm, and 
ſo greatly was Cromwell reſpected, that no body 
laughed at this ſpeech. 
Notwithſtanding the different intereſts by which 
the minds of the people were divided, Richard 
Cromwell was peaceably proclaimed protector in 
London, The council ordered a more magnifi- 
cent funeral for his father, than had been ever 


I cannot find any ſuch chaplain z perhaps it is a miſtake, and 
he means Hugh Peters, | ; 
H 6 ſeen 
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ſeen at the death of any king. For their model 
they pitched upon the ſolemnities exhibited at 
the interment of Philip II, king of Spain. It is 
obſervable, that Philip had been repreſented in 


purgatory two months, in an apartment hung with 


black, and lighted with a few torches: afterwards 
they repreſented him in heaven, the body lying 
on a bed embroidered with gold, in a hall hung 
with the ſame, illuminated with five hundred 
torches, which, belng reflected by ſilver plates, 


- caſt a light that rivalled the reſplendency of the 


ſun. All this was punctually imitated for Oliver 
Cromwell; he was laid on a bed of ſtate, with 
the crown on his head, and a golden ſcepter in his 
hand. The people took no notice of this imitation 
of a popiſh ceremony, nor of the extravagant ex- 
pence. The body was embalmed, and interred 
in the chapel royal of Henry the ſeventh; whence 


it was afterwards dug up, and buried under the 


gallows in the reign of Charles II. 


© Þ 0 7 0 
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THE ſecond protector, Richard Cromwell, 


not having the abilities of his father, could 


not expect his ſucceſs: his ſcepter was not ſupport- 


ed by the ſword; and, as he had neither the brave- 


ry nor the bypocriſy of Oliver, he could neither 


command reſpect from the army, nor impoſe up- 
on the parties and ſects into which England was 


miſerably divided. Oliver's council of war began 


with acting in dehance to Richard. This new 
protector pretended to ſtrengthen his intereſt by 
£395: calling 


under Charles Il. 


calling a parliament, where one houſe, compoſed 
of officers, ſhould repreſent the peers of Eng- 
land, and the other, formed of Engliſh, Scotch, 
and Iriſh deputies, ſhould repreſent the three 
kingdoms, - But the leading men of the army 
obliged him to diſſolve this aſſembly. The next 
thing they did was to reſtore the old parliament 
which had beheaded Charles I, and which Oli- 
ver Cromwell had ſo imperiouſly diſſolved. This 
parliament were all republicans, as well as the 
army. They would have no king; nor would 


they have a protector. The officers draw up an xray 
addreſs to the parliament of their own chufing, 12, 
that all the adherents of the royal family ſhall 1659. 


be ſtripped of their employments for ever; and 
Richard Cromwell deprived of his protectorſhip. 
They treat him however honourably, deſiring a 
penſion of twenty thouſand pounds a year for him, 
ani eight thouſand for his mother. The parlia- 
ment refuſed to give him more than two thou- 


ſand pounds *, and ordered him to remove in fix 


days from Whitehall. . He obeyed, without com- 
plaining ; and lived afterwards as a private perſon. 

There was no talk at that time either of 
peers or biſhops. Charles II ſeemed to be as 
much abandoned by all the world as Richard 
Cromwell ; and moſt courts of Europe believed 
that the Engliſh commonwealth would ſtill con- 
tinue. One of Cromwell's officers, whoſe name 
was Monk, reſtored the royal family. At that 
time he commanded the- army in Scotland, 
which had ſubdued the country. The Engliſh 
parliament having reſolved to break ſome offi. 
cers of that army, this general determined to 

® This is a miſtake; they granted him 20000 l. to pay bis 
debto. Ropin, g match 
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march into England, and to try his fortune. The 
three kingdoms were at that time in a ſtate of 
anarchy. Part of Monk's army, which ſtaid in 
Scotland, could not keep the people in ſubjection. 
The other, which followed Monk into England, 
had to deal with the troops of the republic, 
The parliament, apprehenſive of both armies, 
wanted to have them under their command: fo 
that there was danger of ſeeing all the horrors of 
Civil war revived, 

Monk, finding himſelf not powerful enough to 
ſucceed the two protectors, formed a ſcheme of 
reſtoring the royal family: but inſtead of ſpil- 
ling more blood, he embroiled the public affairs 
in fuch a manner by his negotiations, that he in- 
creaſed the anarchy, and brought the nation to 
the point he aimed at, of wiſhing for the king. 
Scarce was there any blood ſpilt on this occaſion. 
In vain did Lambert, one of Cromwell's genera, 
and a moſt violent republican, endeavour to re- 
new the war; before he could muſter a ſuffi- 
cient number of Oliver's veterans, he was pre- 
vented and taken priſoner by the troops under 
general Monk. A new parliament met. The 
peers, who had been ſo long excluded and for- 

otten, returned at length to their ſeats in par- 
iament. The two houſes acknowledged Charles 
II for their king, and he was accordingly pro- 
claimed in — 2 | 

Charles II, being thus recalled to England, 
without having contributed to this revolution 
otherwiſe than by his conſent, and without 
having been obliged to ſubmit to any con- 
ditions, ſet out for Breda, where he was then 
retired, The whole kingdom received him with 

| N acclama- 
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acclamations: and it ſeemed as if there had 
been no civil war. The parliament ordered the 
bodies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton his ſon-in- 
law, and Bradſhaw, preſident of the high court 
of juſtice, to be dug up, and buried under the 
gallows at Tyburn. Of the regicides, or judges 
who had ſat on the trial of Charles I. only ten 
were executed : not one of them ſhewed the 
leaſt repentance ; not one would acknowledge 
the reigning king. They all thanked God for 

ing martyrs in the nableſt and beſt of cauſes. 

hey were not only of the obſtinate faction 
of the independents ; but they followed the ſet 
of anabaptiſts, who waited for the ſecond com- 
ing of Chriſt, and for the fifth monarchy. 

here were only nine biſhops left in England; 

but the king ſoon filled up the number. The 
ancient order and forms were reſtored ; while the 
pleaſures and magnificence of a court ſucceed- 
ed the ſavage 88 which ſo long had over- 
ſpread the fan . Charles introduced gallant 
and entertainments into the palace of White- 
ball, after it had been ſtained with his father's 
blood. The independents appeared no more; 
the puritans were kept in awe. Such a change 
did the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation receive, 
that the late civil war was burleſqued. Thoſe 
ſour opinions, which had turned the brains of wild 
enthuſiaſts, were become the object of courtly 
laughter, and juvenile ſcorn. In the midſt of 
ſo many religions, deiſm, of which the king 
male open profeſſion, was predominant. 

The royal ſociety of London, which had been 
already formed, but was not eſtabliſhed by let- 
ters patent till the year 1660, began to poliſh 

the 
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the manners of the Engliſh, while it enlarged 


their underſtandings. - Polite literature revived 


once more, and received daily improvements. In 
Cromwell's time they had ſcarce been acquaint- 
ed with any, other . knowledge, or branch of 


learning, than that of applying texts of the Old 


and New Teſtament to public diſſenſions, and 
to the moſt horrid revolutions. But now they 
entered into the inveſtigation of nature, and be- 
gan to follow the road pointed out by lord 

acon, The mathematics were ſoon carried to 
a degree of perfection, which even Archimedes 
would not have expected. A great man at length 
diſcovered the fundamental laws of the general 
conſtitution of the univerſe ; ſo that, while o- 
ther nations were amuſing themſelves with fa- 
bles, the Engliſh had the honour of unfolding 
truths of the greateſt ſublimity. The reſearches 
of ſeveral ages in Tit rap were nothing to the 
ſingle diſcovery of the nature of light. The 
progreſs in twenty years was rapid, was im- 
menſe. This is a glory that will never fade. 
The fruit of genius and ſtudy is laſting ; while the 
effects of ambition, fanaticiſm, and the paſſions, 


are deſtroyed, together with the times that gave 


them birth. _ 

In the' reign of Charles II, the national 
genius acquired immortal honour, though the 
government did not. The French taſte, which 
prevailed at court, was introductive of gaiety 
and magnificence : but while it led the way to 
new cuſtoms and faſhions, it produced a ſub- 
jection to the intereſts of Lewis XIV. Charles, 
having been long a penſioner to France, made 
the Engliſh ſometimes regret the ä 
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of Cromwell, when their nation was ſo greatly 
reſpected. 

The parliaments of England and Scotland 
vied with each other, in granting the king all 
in their power, as a kind of reparation for the 
murder of his father. The Engliſh parliament 
in particular, which alone could render him 
powerful, allowed him a revenue of twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, for himſelf and 
the ſeveral branches of the adminiſtration, in- 
dependent of the ſervice of the navy. Never 
had queen Elizabeth ſo much: yet Charles by 
his extravagance was always poor. The nation 
could not forgive his parting with Dunkirk, a 
place acquired by the arms and negotiations of 
Cromwell; he ſold it for leſs than two hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds. f | 
The war he carried on, ſoon after the reſto- 
ration, againſt the Dutch, was very expenſive, 
ſince it coſt the nation ſeven millions and a half 
ſterling; and it was alſo ignominious, for ad- 
miral Ruyter failed up the Medway as far as 
Chatham, and burnt the Engliſh ſhips in the 

harbour. | 
| Theſe miſcarriages were intermixed with moſt 
terrible calamities. London was depopulated by 1666. 
a peſtilence towards the beginning of this reign; 
and almoſt the whole town was deſtroyed by fire. 
This misfortune, coming juſt after the plague, 
and in the midſt of an unſucceſsful war with 
Holland, ſeemed irretrievable. Yet, to the a- 
ſtoniſhment of all Europe, in leſs than three 
years was London rebuilt, more beautiful, more 
regular and commodious, than before. A ſingle 
duty on coals, with the emulation of the citizens, 
was 
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was ſufficient to execute this great undertaking, 
This is a ſtrong inſtance of what human in- 
duſtry can atchieve; and diſpoſes us the more 
to believe the relations of thoſe ancient cities 
of Aſia and Egypt, that were built with ſuch ex- 


pedition. 


But neither theſe calamities, nor the grand en- 


terprize of rebuilding London, nor the cabals 


into which the court and parliament were 


divided, could abate the pleaſures and gaie- 


» Which Charles II brought with him to 

ngland, as the growth of a country where 
he had reſided ſeveral years. A French mi- 
ſtreſs, French wit, and, above all, French mo- 
ney, prevailed at court. Thus every thing was 
changing continually in England, except the love 
of liberty, which continued ſtill the ſame in the 
hearts of the people; and the luſt of abſolute 
_ by which the king and his brother, who 
ugceeded him, were invariably actuated. This 
was the ſource of ſo many intrigues and plots, 
that embittered his pleaſures, and occaſioned 
the ereCting of ſcaffolds in the midſt of courtly 
entertainments, Religious zeal, and fanatic en- 
thuſiaſm, had no part in the endeavours of 
lord Shaftſbury, and of fo many others, to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion : 
for lord Shaftſbury was a profeſſed deift. It is 
true, they objected againſt the duke of York, 
afterwards James II, for being a papiſt ; but it 
was arbitrary power, more than popery, that they 
were afraid of, | 

Charles II ſeems to Rave been the firſt king 
of England who bribed his parliaments, that 
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is, who purchaſed the votes of members by pri- 
vate penſions: at leaſt, ina country where ſcarce 
any thing is kept private, this method had ne- 
ver been made public before ; there had been no 
proof that the kings his predeceſſors had ever 
taken this ſtep, which ſhortens difficulties, and 
prevents contradictions. 

Ihe ſecond parliament, which was ſummoned 
in 1679, proceeded againſt eighteen members of 
the former houſe of commons, which had ſat 
eighteen years. They charged them with hav- 
ing received penſions from court ; but as there 
was no law forbidding the ſubje& to accept of 
a gratification from his ſovereign, the proſecu- 
tion dropped, 

Nevertheleſs this new policy of the prince did 
not hinder the houſe of commons from voting 
unanimouſly, that the duke of York, as a de- 
clared papiſt, ought to be excluded from the 
crown, Thus it had been in France, when the 
catholic leaguers pretended to exclude Henry 

IV. The duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of 
Charles II, would fain act the part of the duke 
of Guiſe ; but in the attempt he loſt his head. 
The ſame motives, however, which had induc- 
ed the whigs to exclude the duke of York, were 
the cauſe of his being dethroned, after he had 
ſucceeded his brother. Charles, perceiving 
that the houſe of commons, who had be- 
headed his father, wanted to diſinherit his 
brother in his own life-time, and apprehendin 
the conſequences of ſuch an attempt, Jiſlblved 1679, 
this parliament, and ſummoned no other the 2d 
xemaining part of his reign. — 0 

Every thing was quiet, as ſoon as the claſh- 1681. 

ing 
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ing ceaſed: betwixt the regal and parliamentary 
authority. The king was at length reduced to 
live frugally upon his revenue, and an annual 
penſion of a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
from Lewis XIV. He maintained only a body 
of four thouſand men to defend his perſon ; 
et the nation made as great a noiſe about this 
andful of troops, as if he had a potent army. 
His predeceflors had ſeldom above a hundred 
men for their ordinary guard. N 
At that time there appeared only two politi- 
cal parties in England; the tories, who were 
for abſolute ſubmiſſion to kings; and the whigs, 
who maintained the rights of the people, and 
limited thoſe of the ſovereign. The latter have 
generally prevailed over the former. 
But what has raiſed England to fo high a pitch 
of power is, that all parties, ever ſince the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, have equally concur- 
ed to the encouragement of trade. The very 
| Parliament that beheaded the king, was buſied 
about commercial laws, as if it had been in 
the moſt peaceable times. The blood of Charles 
I was ſtill reeking, when this aſſembly, though 
almoſt intirely compoſed of fanatics, made the 
famous act of navagation in 1650. This act 
was attributed to Cromwell, whe, on the con- 
trary had been offended with it; becauſe the 
prejudice it did the Dutch, was one cauſe of 
the war between England and the United Pro- 
vinces; and, as this war diverted the chief ex- 
pences of the public towards the navy, of courſe 
it tended to the reduction of the land forces, of 
which Cromwell was general. The act of naviga- 
tion, however, has continued fince in force. Fhe 
purport 
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purport of it is, not to ſuffer any foreign veſſel 
to import merchandizes into England, unleſs 
they be of the growth of the country to which 
that veſſel belongs. Anh 

So early as the reign of queen Elizabeth there 
had been- an Eaſt-India company, even prior to 
that of the Dutch ; and a new one was after- 
wards erected in 'the reign of king William, 
From the year 1597 till 1612 the Engliſh were 
ſole poſſeſſors of the whale fiſhery: but the 
chief ſource of their wealth was their wool. 
Formerly they only traded in the ſale of it 
unwrought ; but ever ſince the reign of queen 
Elizabeth they have manufactured the fineſt cloth 
in Europe. Agriculture, after it had been long 
neglected, hath proved as advantageous to this 
nation, as the mines of Peru to the Spaniards. 
It hath been chiefly promoted ſince 1689, 
when they began to give the bounty, or an 
encouragement for the exportation of grain. 
The government ſince that time hath granted 
five ſhillings for every meaſure of wheat ſent 
abroad, when this meaſure, which contains four 
and twenty Paris buſhels, is worth no more than 
eight and forty ſhillings in London. The fale 
of all other grain has been encouraged in propor- 
tion; and it has been lately proved in parlia- 
ment, that the exportation of grain in four years, 
was worth a hundred and ſeventy millions three 
hundred and thirty thouſand livres. | 

England had not all theſe advantages in the 
_-_ of Charles II: ſhe was tributary to the in- 
duſtry of the French, who every year drew a- 
bove eight millions of livres from her upon the 
balance of trade, She had as yet no manufac- 


tures 
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tures of linen, of glaſs, copper, braſs, ſteel, pa- 
per, nor even of hats. For all theſe articles of 


induſtry ſhe is indebted to the revocation of the 
edict of Nants. | 


From this . circumſtance one may caſily 


judge, whether the flatterers of Lewis XIV had 
— to commend him, for depriving France 
df ſuch a number of uſeful ſubjects. In 168), 
the Engliſh, being ſenſible of the advantage that 
would accrue to their nation from ſuch a num- 
ber of French artiſans, who had taken ſhelter a- 
mong them, gave them fifteen hundred thouſand 
livres in charity; and in London only, thirteen 
thouſand of thoſe fugitives were maintained at 
the public expence for a whole year. 

his application to trade, in a warlike nation, 
has at length enabled her to ſubſidize one part 
of Europe againſt France. She has multiplied 
her credit in our days, without multiplying her 
funds, ſo that the debt of the nation to indivi- 
duals amounts to near ſeventy millions of livres 
per annum. This is the very ſituation of the 
kingdom of France, where the government, un- 
der the king's name, is indebted about the ſame 
ſum to annuitants, and to thoſe who have pur- 
chaſed employments. This operation, unknown 


to ſo many other nations, and eſpecially to 


thoſe of Aſia, hath been the melancholy fruit 


of our wars, and the laſt effort of political 
induſtry. | 


CHAP: 


CHAP. CLII. 


Gf :Iraly, and principally of Rome, at the end of 
1 — century. the council of Trent ; 
the reformation of the talendar, & c. 


id * E ſituation of Italy at the end of the 
ſixteenth and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, was the very reverſe of that of 
France and Germany. The latter were in a 
declining ſtate, deftitute of commerce, in- 
duſtry, and civil polity, in a word, aban- 
doned to anarchy ; whereas the former began to 
enjoy repoſe, and to cultivate the polite arts, 
which in other countries were either unknown, 
or but rude and imperfect. Naples and Sicily had 
undergone no revolutions ; nor were they even 
diſturbed by inſurrections. When pope Paul 
IV, at the inſtigation of his nephews, wanted 
to wreſt thoſe Ein oms from Philip II, with 
the aid of Henry II, king of France; he pre- 
tended to transfer them to the duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry III, in conſideration of an an- 


nual tribute of twenty thouſand ducats inſtead 


of ſix thouſand; and eſpecially on condition that 
his nephews ſhould have large and independent 
principalities in thoſe countries. 

Naples was at that time the only tributary 
kingdom in the univerſe. It was ſaid that 
the court of Rome wanted to put an end to 
that dependency, and to annex this realm to the 
holy ſee; which would have been giving ſuch a 
power to the pope, as muſt enable him to hold 
the balance of Italy; but it was impoſſible — 
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ther for Paul IV, or for all Italy together, to 
wreſt Naples from Philip II, in order to give it 
to the king of France, and ſucceſſively to ftrip 
the two moſt powerful princes in Chriſtendom, 
The enterprize of Paul IV was raſh and unfor- 
tunate; the famous duke of Alva, at that time 
viceroy of Naples, inſulted this filly pontiff, by 
melting down the bells, and all the braſs in 
Benevento, a city belonging to the holy ſee, in 


order to convert them into cannon. The war end- 


ed almoſt as ſoon as it began. The duke of Alva 


flattered himſelf with the hopes of taking Rome, 


1560. 


after the example of Charles V; but in a few 
days he kifſed the pope's toe, and, upon reſtoring 
the bells to Benevento, the diſpute was ended. 
. After the death of Paul IV, the condemnation 
of his two nephews, - the prince of Pagliano 
and cardinal: Caraffa, ' afforded” a frightful ſpec- 
tacle. The ſacred college were ſhocked at the 
execution of this cardinal, who was ftrangled by 
order of Pius IV, as cardinal Poli had been 
treated under Leo X. But a ſingle act does not 
conſtitute a cruel reign; beſides, the Romans 
were not oppreſſe. | 

The council of Trent ended very quietly un- 
der Pius IV: it was productive of no change, 
either among the catholics who believed all the 
articles of faith eſtabliſhed by this council, or 
among the proteſtants who did not believe them : 
nor did it make any alteration in the cuſtoms 
of forme catholic countries, which adopted rules 
of diſcipline different from thoſe of the council. 
France, in particular, preſerved what ſhe calls4 
liberties of the Gallican church, which are indeed 
thoſe of the kingdom, Four and twenty articles, 
12125 contrary 


in the 16th Century. 


contrary to the rights of the civil magiſtrate, 
were never adopted in that country.: the chief 
of theſe inveſted biſhops alone with the admini- 
ſtration of hoſpitals, gave the power of trying bi- 
ſhops in criminal caſes to the pope only, and ſub- 
jected the laity on many occaſions to epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, For this reaſon France always rejected this 
council in regard to diſcipline. The kings of 
Spain received it throughout their dominions 
with the higheſt reſpect, and yet with the 
greateſt limitations. Venice imitated Spain. The 
catholics of Germany ſtill demanded the uſe of 
the cup, and the marriage of the clergy. Pius 
IV granted the communion under both kinds, 
by particular briefs, to the emperor Maximilian 
and to the archbiſhop of Mentz ; but upon the 
article of celibacy, he was inflexible. The hiſ- 
tory of the popes gives as a reaſon for this, that, 
as Pius IV had got rid of the council, he had no- 
thing farther to fear : and thence it is, adds the 
ſame author, that this pope, who was violating 
both human and divine laws, acted the ſcrupulous 


part in regard to celibacy. It is extremely falſe, 


that Pius IV was violating both human and di- 
vine laws; and it is evident that, by preſerving 
the ancient diſcipline of ſacerdotal celibacy, of 
ſuch long ſtanding in the weſtern church, he 
conformed to an opinion that was become part of 
the canon law, | 

All the cuſtoms in the diſcipline of the church 
of Germany were ſuffered to continue. The 
queſtions obnoxious to the ſecular power pro- 
duced no more bloodſhed, as formerly: there 
were ſtill a few difficulties, a few bones of con- 
tention betwixt the court of Rome and the ca- 


thalic princes, but no miſchief followed from 
Vor. IV. 1 any 
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any of thoſe little diſputes. The interdict of 
Venice, under Paul V, has been the only quar- 
rel of any conſequence : the religious wars in 
Germany and France made the court of Rome 
very uneaſy; and the pope generally kept fair 
with the catholic princes, leſt they ſhould turn 
proteſtants. But weak popes were indifferent] 


treated, when they had a potent prince to deal with, 


like Philip II, who was maſter of the conclave. 

Italy wanted nothing but a general police; 
this was its great misfortune : it was for a lon 

time infeſted with banditti, in the midſt of the 
polite arts, and in the center of peace, as had 
been the caſe of Greece in barbarous ages. 
From the frontiers of the Milaneſe to the further 
Extremity of the kingdom of Naples, gangs of 
banditti were continually roving from one pro- 
vince to another, and either purchaſed protections, 
or extorted tolerations from little princes. They 
were not exterminated in the eccleſiaſtic tate 
till the pontificate of Sixtus Quintus; and even 
after his time they appeared ſometimes. This was 
an encouragement to aſſaſſination : the uſe of the 
ftiletto was but too common in the towns, while 


the banditti infeſted the country ; the ſcholars of 
Padua were accuſtomed to knock people down in 
the night, as they walked through the piazzas. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, Italy was the 
moſt flouriſhing, though not the moſt powerful, 
country in Europe : there was an end of thoſe 
foreign wars by which it had been ravaged at- 
ter the reign of Charles VIII, king of France; 
no more talk of thoſe inteſtine broils betwixt 
different principalities and cities ; in ſhort, no 
more to be heard of thoſe plots, and conſpira- 

cles 
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cies that had been heretofore ſo frequent. Na- 
ples, Venice, Rome, and Florence, invited fo- 
reigners, by their magnificence, and by the cul- 
ture of the polite arts. The pleaſures of the 
mind were ſcarce known but in this climate; 
while religion was exhibited under a moſt pom- 
pous appearance, neceſlary for a people of ſuch 
exquiſite ſenſibility, It was Italy alone, that 
raiſed temples worthy of antiquity ; and St. Peter's 
at Rome ſurpaſſed them all. If ſuperſtitious 
practices, falſe traditions, and forged miracles, 
ſtill ſubſiſted ; they were deſpiſed by the wiſe, 
who knew full well, that there have been frauds 
in all ages to amuſe the vulgar, 

Perhaps the ultramontane writers, who de- 
claim with ſuch ſeverity againſt theſe abuſes, 
have not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed betwixt the 
people and their guides. The Roman ſenate 
were not to be deſpiſed, becauſe the temples of 
Aſculapius were filled with the offerings of in- 
firm people, whom nature had recovered ; be- 
cauſe the altars of Neptune were adorned or diſ- 
figured by a thouſand votive pictures of voya- 


gers, who had eſcaped with life upon being 


caſt away ; or becauſe incenſe uſed to burn and 
ſmoke of itſelf on a ſacred ſtone in Egnatia *. 


Several proteſtants, after enjoying the pleaſures 


of Naples, have wrote moſt bitter inveCtives a- 


gainſt the three miracles, which are performed . 


in that city on a particular day, when the blood of 
St. Januarius, St. John Baptiſt, and St. Stephen, 
preſerved in vials, begins to liquefy at the ap- 
proach of the heads of thoſe ſaints. They accuſe 
the teachers of thoſe churches of attributing idle 


* Horace calls it Egnatia, the Italians Nazzi, See Hor. 
ſat, 5, lib, 2. I 2 mira- 
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miracles to the Deity. The learned and ingeni- 
ous Mr. Addiſon ſays, it is ane of the moſt bung- 
ling tricks that ever he ſaw. Thoſe authors 
might, upon reflexion, have obſerved, that theſe 
inſtitutions are not prejudical to morals, which 
ſhould be the principal aim of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtic polity ; that in all probability, the lively 


_ Imaginations of people in warm climates, have 
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need of viſible ſigns to repreſent the Deity con- 
tinually to their ſenſes; in a word that theſe ſigns 


cannot be aboliſhed, till they become contempti- 


ble to thoſe by whom they are now revered. 

To Pius IV ſucceeded the Dominican Giſleri, 
PiusV : this man was deteſted even in Rome, for 
the ſeverity with which he acted as inquiſitor, 
an office publicly oppoſed in other places by 
the ſecular courts. The famous bull, in cœna 
Domini, deviſed by Paul III, and publiſhed by 
Pius V, and in which all the rights of ſovercigns 
are attacked, gave offence]to ſeveral princes, and 
occaſioned the outcry of many univerſities. 

The ſuppreſſion of the order of the Humiliati, 
was one of the chief events of his pontificate. 
The religious of that denomination were ſettled 
chiefly in the Milaneſe, and led very ſcandalous 
lives. St. Charles Borromeo, archbiſhop of Milan, 
wanting to reform the order, four of the mem- 
bers conſpired againſt his life; and one of them 
fired a piſtol at him, while he was ſaying his 
prayers. The holy man, being only lightly 
wounded, petitioned the pope to pardon the 
criminals ; but he puniſhed them with, death, 
and ſuppreſſed the order. 

What renders the memory of Pius V fo ſa- 


; gainſt 
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gainſt the Turks. His higheſt encomium comes 
from Conſtantinople itſelf, where they made pub- 
lic rejoicings at his death. 

Gregory XIII, of the family of Buoncompag- 
no, and ſucceſſor of Pius V, gained immortal 
honour by the reformation ' of the calendar, 
which goes by his name ; wherein he imitated 
Julius Czfar. The neceflity which all nations 
have been under, of reforming the year, ſhews 
the ſlow progreſs even of the moſt uſeful arts. 
Mankind knew how to ravage the earth from 
one extremity to the other, before they had a 
knowledge of time, or could regulate their days, 
The ancient Romans at firſt had no more than 
ten lunar months, ſo that their year was of 
three hundred and four days; but afterwards 
they brought it to three hundred and fifty- five. 
Every remedy they applied to this falſe computa- 
tion, proved a new error. The pontiffs had been 
the aſtronomers of the nation ever ſince Numa 
Pompilius, as they had been alſo among the Ba- 
bylonians, the Egyptians, the Perſians, and al- 

oft all the people of Aſia. The knowledge 
of time rendered them venerable in the eye of 

the public; for nothing conciliates authority 
ſo much as uſeful ſcience, which ſurpaſſeth the 
capacity of the vulgar. 

As the ſupreme pontificate among the Ro- 
mans was always held by a ſenator; Julius 
Cæſar, in his pontifical quality, reformed the 
calendar: for which purpoſe he employed Soſigi- 
nes, a Greek mathematician of Alexandria. The 
Macedonian conqueror had made this city the 
ſeat of learning and commerce: it was the moſt 
celebrated ſchool for the mathematics; where 
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the Egyptians, and even the Jews, improved in 
real knowledge. Before that time the Egyptians 
knew how to raiſe huge maſſive ſtones ; but 
the Greeks taught them all the 'polite arts, 
or rather practiſed them in that country without 
being imitated by the natives. And indeed 
we £ not find, among this effeminate ſervile 
nation, any one perſon famed for the Grecian 
arts. | 

The Chriſtian pontiffs regulated the year, in 
the ſame manner as the pontiffs of ancient 
Rome, becauſe it was their office to pro- 
claim the great folemnities. The firſt general 
council in 325, perceiving the irregularity which 
time had produced in the Julian calendar, con- 
ſulted, as Cæſar had done, the Greeks of Alex- 
andria, who made anſwer, that the vernal equi- 
nox fell that year on the 21ſt of March; and 
the fathers ſettled the time for the celebration of 
Eaſter according to this principle. 

Two ſmall miſtakes in the Julian calculation, 
and in that of the aſtronomers conſulted by this 
council, made a conſiderable increaſe in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages. The firſt of theſe is owing to 
the famous golden number of Meton the A- 
thenian: this allows nineteen years to the re- 
volution, by which the moon comes back to the 
ſame point of. the. heavens; and it wants but 
an hour and a half: a miſtake almoſt inſenſible in 
a ſingle century, but confiderable in many. It 
was the ſame in regard to the apparent revolu- 
tion of the ſun, and of the points which fix 
the equinoxes and the ſolſtices. The vernal e- 
quinox, at the time of the council of Nice, was 


upon the 21ſt of March; but at the time of the 
| * council 
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council of Trent, the equinox had proceeded or 
anticipated ten days, and fell upon the eleventh 
of that month. The cauſe of this preceſſion of 
the equinoxes was unknown to all antiquity, and 
has not been long diſcovered ; it is owing to 4 
particular motion of the earth, which concludes 
its period in twenty-five thouſand nine hundred 
years, and makes the equinoxes and ſolſtices 
paſs ſucceſſively through all the points of the 
zodiac, This motion is the effect of gravita- 
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tion, whoſe phænomena ſeemed to be above the 


reach of human capacity, till diſcovered and ex- 
plained by Sir Iſaac Newton. 


However, under Gregory III, the buſineſs, 


was not concerning this preceſſion of the e- 
quinoxes, but to remove the ſenſible confuſion 
which began to diſturb the civil year. Gregory 
conſulted the moſt famous aſtronomers in Europe. 
A Roman phyſician, whoſe name was Lilio, had 
the honour of furniſhing the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt 
manner of reſtoring the order of the year, as 
we have it in the new calendar : they had only 
to ſtrike ten days out of the year 1582, which 
was the æra of the Gregorian reformation, and 
to uſe an eaſy precaution for preventing the like 
confuſion in future ages. No body knows any 
thing of this Lilio; for the calendar bears the 
name of pope Gregory, juſt as Soſigenes's name 
was abſorbed in that of Cæſar. The ancient 


Greeks did not behave ſo; the artiſts were left 


in poſſeſſion of the glory of invention. 
Gregory III had the honour of concluding 
this neceſſary reformation; but he had more 
trouble in prevailing on other nations to receive 
it, than in petting it rer by the mathemati- 


— cians. 
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cians. France oppoſed it for ſome months; till 
| at length, in conſequence of an edict of Hen- 


ry III, regiſtered in the parliament of Paris, 
they accuſtomed themſelves to the right compu- 
tation : but the emperor Maximilian II could 
not perſuade the diet of Augſburg, that the e- 
quinox was advanced ten days. They were a- 
fraid leſt the court of Rome, by inſtructing 
mankind, ſhould aſſume a right to command. 


Hence the old calendar continued ſome time 


even among the catholics of Germany ; but the 
proteſtants obſtinately refuſed to receive a truth 
delivered by the pope, which they ought to have 
embraced, even if propoſed by the Turk. 

The latter end of the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII, was famous for the embaſly from Japan, 


Rome was making ſpiritual conqueſts at the re- 


moteſt corner of the earth, while ſhe ſuſtained 
ſo many loſſes in Europe. Three kings or 
princes of Japan, a country then divided into 
petty ſovereignties, ſent each of them one of 
their neareſt relations to greet the king of 


Spain, as the moſt potent of all the Chriſtian 


princes; and the pope as father of all kings. 
The letters of thoſe princes to the pope begin 
with paying adoration to his holineſs. The firſt, 
from the king of Bungo, was directed thus: 70 
the adorable, who on earth ſupplies the place of the 
king of heaven : it concluded thus; With fear and 
reſpeft I addreſs your holineſs, whom I adire, and 
whoſe moſt ſacred feet I kiſs. The other two are 
couched almoſt in the ſame terms. Spain at 
that time flattered herſelf that Japan would be- 


come one of her provinces ; while the Roman 
| pontiff 
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pontiff ſaw one third of this empire already 
ſubject to his eccleſtaſtic juriſdiction. | 
| he Romans would have been very happy 
under the adminiſtration of Gregory XIII, had 
not the public tranquillity been interrupted by 
the banditti. He aboliſhed a few onerous taxes, 
and did not diſmember the ſtate in favour of 
his baſtard, like ſome of his predeceſſors. 
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CH AP, CLIII. 
Of Sixtus Quintus. 


H E reign of Sixtus Quintus is more talk- 

ed of than that of Gregory XIII, or of 
Pius V; though both theſe popes did greater 
things than Sixtus; one having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the battle of Lepanto, of which he 
was the firſt mover ; and the other by the refor- 
mation of the calendar. Sometimes the charac- 
ter of a perſon, and the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances of his elevation, ſhall attract the atten- 
tion of poſterity, more than the memorable 
actions of others. The diſproportion between 
the birth of Sixtus Quintus, a poor huſband- 
man's ſon, and his elevation to the ſupreme dig- 
nity, adds to his reputation : yet we have ſeen 
that mean parentage was never an obſtacle to the 
pontificate; for at the court of Rome, all pre- 
ferments are eſteemed the reward of merit, 
though they are alſo attained by intrigue, Pius 
V was hardly of a better family than Sixtus ; 
Adrian VI was a tradeſman's ſon ; Nicholas V 
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was born of obſcure parents; the father of the 
famous John XXII, who added a third circle to 
the tiara, and who wore three crowns without 
poſſeſſing a foot of land, mended ſhoes at Ca- 
hors; which was the trade of Urban's father *. 
Adrian IV, one of the greateſt popes, was a 
beggar's ſon, and had followed the ſame practice 
himſelf. The hiſtory of the church abounds 
with theſe examples, which are an encourage- 
ment to virtue, while they confound human va- 
nity. They who attempt to raiſe the extrac- 
tion of Sixtus Quintus, do not reflect, that in 
this they leſſen his perſonal character; for they 
ſtrip him of the merit of ſurmounting the firſt 
difficulties. There is a greater diſtance from the 
hog- driver, which he had been in his infancy, 
to the ſimple offices he obtained in his order, 
than from theſe tg the pontifical throne. His 
life has been c&Mpiled at Rome from journals, 
which inform us of nothing but dates; and from 
panegyrics, where we learn nothing at all. The 
cordelier who wrote the life of Sixtus Quintus, 
begins with ſaying, that be has the honour of 
treating of the higheſt, the beſt, the greateſt of pon- 
ziffs, princes, and ſages; in a word, of the glori- 
aus and immortal Sixtus. With ſuch an exordium 
he deſtroys his own credit. 

The genius of Sixtus Quintus is an eſſential 
part of his hiſtory. What diſtinguiſhes him 
from the other popes, is his acting in quite a 
different manner from them. To behave with 
haughtineſs, and arrogance, when a ſimple friar 3 
ſuddenly to ſmother the fire of his temper, when 
he is made cardinal ; to appear fifteen years in- 
capable of buſineſs, and eſpecially of governing, 
* Thia was Urban IV. al 
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in order to gain the ſuffrages of thoſe, who 
expected to govern in his name; to reſume his 

ſtate and pride the moment he aſcends the throne; 
to be ſurprizingly ſevere in his pontificate, and 
great in all his undertakings; to embelliſh Rome, 
and to leave great ſums in the pontifical exche- 
quer; to diſband the troops, and even the guards 
uſed by his predeceſſors, while he diſperſes the 
banditti by dint of laws without military force; 
to make every body reſpect his dignity, and 
character; this is what placed his name among 
the illuſtrious perſonages of the age, even when 
Henry IV and Elizabeth were yet living. Other 
ſovereigns were in danger of being dethroned, 
when they ventured upon any arduous enterprize 
without the aſſiſtance of large ſtanding armies, 
ſuch as have been maintained ſince that time: 
it was not ſo with, the pontiffg. of Rome, who, 
uniting the prieſthood "and - empire, had no 
need of guards. 

Sixtus Quintus acquired a very high reputa- 
tion, by improving the buildings -and the police 
of Rome, as Henry IV improved theſe of Paris: 
but this was the leaſt part of the merit of Henry 
IV, and the greateſt of that of Sixtus V. In 
this reſpect the pope very much ſurpaſſed the 
king of France: but he reigned over a more 
peaceable, and at that time more induſtrious, 
people; and he had the ruins and models of 
antient Rome, as likewiſe the works of his pre- 
deceſſors, to encourage his grand deſigns. 

Under the Roman emperors, intire rivers were 
conveyed to Rome, the ſpace of ſeveral miles, 
by fourteen huge aqueducts ſupported on arches ; 
this was a conſtant ſupply to a hundred and fifty 
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fountains, and to a hundred and eighteen large 
public baths; not to mention the water requiſite 
for thoſe artificial ſeas, on which were exhibited 
naval engagements. A hundred thouſand ſtatues 
adorned the public ſquares, the ſtreets, the tem- 
ples, the houſes. Ninety coloſſus's were erect- 
ed on portico's. Forty obeliſks of granite from 
the upper Egypt, ſurprized the ſpectators, who 
ſcarce conceived in what manner thoſe ſtupen- 
dous ſtones could be tranſported from the tropic 
to the banks of the Tiber. All that the popes 
had to do, was to repair a few aqueducts, to raiſe 
a few obeliſks from under the ruins, and to dig 
up ſome ſtatues. | 

Sixtus Quintus reſtored the Aqua- Martia &, 
whoſe ſpring riſes twenty miles from Rome, near 
the antient Præneſte: he had it conveyed by an 
aqueduct of thirteen thouſand paces in length; 
and they were obliged to raiſe arches along the 
road for the diſtance of ſeven miles. Such a 
work would have been a trifling affair to the 
| Roman empire; but it was a mighty matter to 
Rome impoveriſhed and reduced, 

Five obeliſks were raiſed by his care. The 
name of the architect Fontana, who reſtored 
them, is ſtill famous in Rome; while that of 
the artiſts who carved, and tranſported them to 
ſuch a diſtance, is forgot. We read in a hun- 
dred travellers, and in a hundred authors by 
whom thoſe travellers are tranſcribed, that in 
erecting the obeliſk of the Vatican, the cords 
happened to be too ſhort, and notwithſtanding 
the prohibition, upon pain of death, that no- 


= This is a miſtake, RN was the Agua Felix that was reſtored 
by Sixtus Quintus 9 
body 
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body ſhould ſpeak during the operation, a common 
fellow cried out from among the crowd, Miet the 
cords. Such tales as theſe render hiſtory ridiculous, 
being the fruit of ignorance; the capſtans they 
made uſe of, could not want this fooliſh aſſiſtance. 
What gave modern Rome ſome ſuperiority 
over the antient,, was the cupola of St. Peter's. 
There were only three antique monuments of 
this kind extant in the world ; part of the dome 
of the temple of Minerva at Athens, the dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome, and that of the great 
Moſque of Conſtantinople, heretofore St. Sophia, 
built by Juſtinian. But theſe cupolas, though 
ſufficiently raiſed withinſide, were too flat with- 
out. Bruneleſchi, the reſtorer of architecture in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, remedied this de- 
fect in the cathedral of Florence, by building 
two cupolas, one within the other ; but they had 
ſomething of the Gothic taſte, and were not in 
juſt proportion, Michael Angelo Buonarota, 
an artiſt equally celebrated for painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, gave the defigns of the 
two domes .of St, Peter under the pontificate of 
Julius II; and Sixtus Quintus erected this work, 
which ſurpaſſeth every thing of the kind, in the 
ſpace of a year and ten months. 

The library, begun by Nicholas V, was fo 
greatly increaſed about this time, that Sixtus 
Quintus may be reckoned its real founder. The 
immenſe repoſitory in which the books are 
lodged, is a noble ſtructure. At that time 
there was no library in Europe ſo large, nor ſo 
curious: but Paris has ſince outdone Rome; 
and though the architecture of the king's library 
may not be comparable to that of the Vatican, 

yet 
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et there is a greater number of books, diſpoſed 
in better order, and lent with more eaſe to pri- 
vate people. 

It was a misfortune to Sixtus Quintus, and to 
his dominions, that all his great foundations em- 
poveriſhed the people, whereas Henry IV relieved 
their wants, Both, at their death, left ve 
near the ſame ſum in ready money ; for though 
Henry had a reſerve of forty millions of livres at 
his command, yet there were not above twen 
millions in the vaults. of the Baſtille; and the 
five millions of crowns which Sixtus laid up in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, were very near equiva- 
lent to twenty millions of livres, according to 
the currency of that time. This money could 
not be taken out of the circulation, in ſuch a 
country as Rome, that had ſcarce either trade or 
manufactures, without empoveriſhing the inha- 
bitants. In order to hoard this treaſure, and to 
ſupply theſe expences, Sixtus was obliged to 
give a greater ſcope to the ſale of public offices, 
than had been granted by his predeceſſors. Six- 
tus IV, Julius II, Leo X, had led the way; but 
Sixtus V greatly increaſed the burden : he created 
annuities at eight, nine, and ten per cent, for 
the payment of which there was an additional 
load of taxes. The people forgot he was embel- 
liſhing Rome, and only felt that he was im- 
poveriſhing them ; ſo that this pontiff was more 
hated than admired. 

We ſhould always conſider the people in a 
double capacity, as the ſovereign of a temporal 
ſtate, and as head of the church. Sixtus, as 
ſupreme pontiff, wanted to renew the times of 
Gregory VII, He declared Henry IV, then ww 
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ly king of Navarre, incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown of France. He iſſued out a bull, de- 
priving queen Elizabeth of her dominions ; and 
if the invincible armada had ſucceeded on the 
coaſt of England, the bull might have been put 
in execution, The manner in which he be- 
haved towards Henry III, after the aſſaſſination 
of the duke of Guiſe, and of the cardinal his bro- 
ther, was not ſo violent. He contented himſelf 
with declaring the king excommunicated, unleſs 
he did penance for both thoſe -murders. This 
was imitating St. Ambroſe; and. aQting like 
Adrian IV *, who inſiſted upon a public penance 
for the murder of Becket, afterwards cannonized 
by the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. It 
was very certain that Henry III had cauſed two 
princes to be aſſaſſinated in his own houſe, who 
indeed were dangerous perſons, but had not 
been legally tried and convicted : and it would 
have been a difficult matter to convict them, for 
though they were the chiefs of a pernicious league, 
yet the king himſelf had ſigned it. Every cir- 
cumſtance of this double aſſaſſination was hor- 
rible; and, without entering into the juſtifica- . 
tions founded on policy and the misfortunes of 
the times, the common ſecurity of mankind 
ſeemed to demand a barrier againſt the like out- 
rages, Sixtus loſt the fruit of his auſtere and in- 
flexible behaviour, by maintaining only the rights 
of the tiara and of the ſacred college, not thoſe of 
humanity ; by not condemning the murder of the 
duke of Guile as much as that of the cardinal; 
by inſiſting only on the pretended immunity of 
This is a miſtake: Becket was aſſaſſinated in 1171, and 
Adrian IV died in 2159. The pope he means was * 
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the church, and the rights claimed bypopes of 
judging cardinals; by commanding the king of 
France to ſet the cardinal of Bourbon and the 
archbiſhop of Lyons at liberty, though he had 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons of ſtate for keeping them 
confined ; in ſhort, by enjoining him to repair to 
Rome within the ſpace of ſixty days, in order 


to expiate his crime. Tt is very true that Sixtus 


Quintus, the head of the Chriſtian church, 
might ſay to a prince of that religion; Humble 
yourſelf in the fight of God for the murders you 
have committet!: but he had no right to ſay to 
him; I only am the judge of your clergy, I alone 
am intitled to pronounce ſentence on you in my court, 
This pope ſeemed to behave leſs conſiſtently 
with the dignity and impartial adminiſtration of 
his office, after the parricide committed by James 
Clement, when he pronounced the following 
words before the cardinals, faithfully related by 
the ſecretary of the-conſiſtory : This murder, ſaid 
he, which cauſes ſo much ſurprize and admiration, 
will hardly be believed by poſterity. A moſt puiſſant 
king, ſurrounded by a ſtrong army, which reduced 


* the Pariſians to implore his mercy, is killed with a 


knife by a poor friar. Surely this great example 
was given, to the end that all the world may be 
convinced of the efficacy of God's judgments. I his 
ſpeech of Sixtus's appeared moſt ſhocking, be- 
cauſe he ſeemed to look upon the flagitious act 
of a villain as the work of divine inſpiration. 
Sixtus had a right to refuſe the empty honours 
of a funeral ſervice to Henry III, whom he. 
looked upon as excluded from the participation 
of the prayers of the faithful, For which reaſon 
he ſaid, in the fame conſiſtory, I owe theſe obſe- 
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quies to the king of France, but I do not owe them to 
Henry of Valus, who died impenitent. 

[Intereſt at length prevails over every other con- 
ſideration: this ſame pope, who had ſo boldly 

retended to deprive Elizabeth and the king of 
Nears of their kingdoms ; who had ſummon- 
ed king Henry III to appear at Rome in ſixty 
days, upon pain of excommunication, refuſed 
nevertheleſs to ſide with the league and with 
Spain againſt Henry IV, at that time a heretic, 
He foreſaw that if Philip II ſucceeded, ſo as to 
be maſter of France, of the Milaneſe, and of 
Naples, he would ſoon have the holy fee and all 
Italy in his power. Sixtus acted therefore, on this 
occaſion, as every prudent man would have àct- 
ed in his place ; he choſe rather to run the riſk 
of incurring the indignation of Philip II, than 
to ruin himſelf by lending a hand to deſtroy Hen- 
ry IV, In this anxiety he died, not daring to 
ſuccour Henry IV, and afraid of Philip 11. The 
Romans, who groaned under the heavy load of 
taxes, and who hated ſo ſevere and oppreſſive a 
government, ſhewed their reſentment upon the Aug. 
death of Sixtus: with great difficulty were they 26, 
hindered from diſturbing his funeral rites, and 599. 
from tearing to pieces the man to whom the 
had lately paid adoration. His treaſures were al 
fquandered away within a year after his deceaſe, 
juſt like thoſe of Henry IV, the uſual fate of 


ſuch hoards, and which plainly ſnews the vanity 
of human deſigns, 


— 
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CHAP. CLIV. 
Of the ſucceſſors of Sixtus Quintus. 


ISTORY affords innumerable inſtances 
of the great influence, which the preju- 
dices of education and country have over man- 
kind. Gregory XIV, a native of Milan, and 
ſubject of the king of Spain, was governed by 
the Spaniſh faction; which Sixtus V, born a 
ſubject of Rome, had the courage to withſtand, 
Gregory ſacrificed every thing to Philip II; he 
raiſed an army of Italians, to ravage France, 
with that very treaſure which Sixtus Quintus had 
amaſſed for the defence of Italy; and when this 
army was beaten and diſperſed, Gregory XIV 
was abliged to fit down with the ſhame of hav- 
ing empoveriſhed himſelf for the ſake of Philip II, 
and of being domineered by that prince. 
Clement VIIl, of the family of Aldobrandini, 
and a native of Florence, conducted himſelf with 
more art and addreſs; he was ſenſible, that it 
was the intereſt of the holy ſee to hold the ba- 
lance as much as poſſible betwixt France and the 
houſe of Auſtria, He added the dutchy of Fer- 
rara to the eccleſiaſtic ſtate. This revolution 


Was owing to the intricacy of the feudal laws, 


and to the weakneſs of the empire. The coun- 
teſs Matilda, of whom we have ſo often made 
mention, had given Ferrara, Modena, and Reg- 
gio, with a great many other lands, to the ſee 
of Rome. The emperors ever proteſted againſt 
the donation of thoſe demeſnes, as fiefs of the 
crown of Lombardy. However, in ſpite of the 

N emperor, 
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emperor, they became fiefs of the holy ſee; like 
Naples, which was held of the pope, after hav- 
ing been a fief of the empire. It was not till 
lately that Modena and Reggio were ſolemnly 
declared Imperial fiefs. But after the pontificate 
of Gregory VII they were dependent on Rome, 
the ſame as Ferrara ; and the houſe of Modena, 
heretofore proprietors of thoſe lands, held them 
only as vicars of the holy ſee. In vain did the 
court of Vienna and the 1 diets conſtant- 
ly pretend to the ſupreme juriſdiction over this 
country. Clement VII wrefted Ferrara from 
the houſe of Eſte; and what at other times might 
have produced a bloody war, was followed only 
by proteſts. Ever ſince that time Ferrara has 
been almoſt a deſert. 

This pope performed the ceremony of giving 
abſolution to Henry IV, repreſented by the car- 
dinals du Perron and d' Oſſat: but we ſee plainly 
how much the court of Rome was ſtill afraid of 
Philip II, by the caution pope Clement VIII ob- 
ſerved in reconciling Henry IV to the church. 
This prince had ſolemnly abjured the reformed 
religion; and yet two thirds of the cardinals in 
conſiſtory ſtill perſiſted in denying him abſolu- 
tion. The French ambaſſadors had much ado 
to prevent the pope from making uſe of this for- 
mula, We rein/tate Henry IV in Fis kingdom. The 
court of Rome was indeed willing to recognize 
Henry IV as king of France, and to ſet this 
prince in oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria; 
but at the ſame time the pope maintained his old 
pretenſion to diſpoſe of kingdoms. 

Under Paul V, of the houſe of Borgheſe, was 
renewed the antient diſpute between the ſecular 

and 
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and eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction, a diſpute which had 
heretofore been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed. 
The ſenate of Venice had prohibited any new 
donations to the church without their conſent, 
and eſpecially the alienation of lands in favour of 
religious houſes, They thought likewiſe that 


they hada right to impriſon and condemn a canon 


of Vicenza, and an abbot of Nerveſe, convicted 
of robbery and murder. | 


The pope. wrote to the republic that the im- 


Prifonment and condemnation of the two eccle- 


ſiaſtics was injurious to the divine honour; he 


inſiſted that the decrees of the ſenate ſhould be 


referred to his nuncio, that the two delinquents 


ſhould be delivered up to him, and tried only by 


the court of Rome. 
Paul, who had made the republic of Genoa 


ſubmit lately upon the like occaſion, imagined 


that the Venetians would have the ſame conde- 


ſcendence. The ſenate ſent an ambaſſador ex- 


traordinary to maintain their rights, The pope 
made anſwer to the ambaſſador, that neither the 
rights nor arguments of the republic were good 
for ought, and that he muſt be obeyed. The 


Ap x, ſenate would not obey. Upon which the doge 


and ſenate were excommunicated, and the whole 
ſtate of Venice put, under an interdict; that is, 
the clergy were forbid, upon pain of eternal dam- 
nation, to ſay maſs, to perform divine ſervice, to 
adminiſter the ſacraments, or to lend their aſſiſt- 
ance to the burial of the dead. Thus it was that 
Gregory VII, and his ſucceſſors, had behaved 
heretofore to ſeveral emperors, knowing that the 


people would rather chuſe to deſert their ſovereign 


than their churches ; and depending on the _ 
| nels 
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neſs of princes to ſeize the dominions of the 
perſon excommunicated, But the times were 
changed: by this violent proceeding the pope 
only expoſed his authority, and the ſenate might 
be tempted to ſhut up all their churches, and re- 
nounce the catholic religion. The tranſition 
was not fo very difficult from, the catholic to 
the Greek, the Lutheran, or the Calviniſtical 
communion ; and indeed there was a talk at that 
time of their ſeparating from the church of 
Rome. But the change could. not have been 
effected without ſome trouble; and the king of 

Spain would have taken advantage of it. The, 
ſenate therefore only prohibited the publication, 
of the papal monitory throughout their domini- 
ons. The grand vicar of the biſhop of Padua, 
to whom this prohibition was ſignified, made 
anſwer to the Pode/ia*, that he would act as 
God would inſpire him; but, upon the Podeſta's 
replying that God had inſpired the council of 
Ten to cauſe every man to be hanged that diſ- 
obeyed the ſenate, the interdict was ſuppreſſed ; 
and the court of Rome was ſo fortunate, as to 
ſee the Venetians continue in the catholic com- 
munion in ſpite of his holineſs. 

There were only a few religious orders that 
| obeyed the pope. The Jeſuits did not chuſe to 
| be the firſt that ſet the example. Their deputies. 
repaired to the general aſſembly of the Capuchins, 
and told them, that in this grand affair the whole 


t ' world had their eye on the Capuchins, and that 
] they waited to ſee what ſtep 1 2 fathers would 
- take ; which ſhould regulate the conduct of the ſociety. 
1 Thoſe friars did not heſitate at ſhutting up their 
f * Podeſ14 is a name given to the magiſtrates of Genoa and Venice. 
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churches : upon which theJeſuits and the Theatins 


did the ſame by theirs. The ſenate ſhipped them 
all off for Rome ; and baniſhed the Jeſuits for ever, 

The king of Spain was inciting the pope againſt 
the Venetians; but Henry IVth declared him- 
ſelf their friend. The Venetians began to arm 
at Verona, Padua, Bergamo, and Breſcia; and 
they raiſed four thouſand men in France, The 
pope, on the other hand, ordered a levy of four 
thouſand Corſicans, and of a few Swiſs catholics, 
This little army was to be commanded by car- 
dinal Borgheſe. The Turks gave ſolemn thanks 
to God for the quarrel betwixt the pope and the 
Venetians. Henry IVth had the glory, as I 
have elſewhere obſerved, of being arbiter of this 
difference ; and of excluding Philip III from the 
mediation. Paul V had even the mortification to 
find that the accommodation could not be con- 
cluded at Rome. The cardinal de Joyeuſe, the 
king's envoy to the republic of Venice, repeal- 
ed the excommunication and the interdict in the 
pope's name. The pope, abandoned by Spain, 
behaved thenceforward with moderation. The 
order of Jeſuits remained in exile for above 
fifty years; they were not recalled till the year 


1657 at the intreaty of pope Alexander VII: 


but they have not been able to recover their 
former credit. 

From that time Paul V would not make any 
deciſion that might expoſe his authority. In 
vain was he ſollicited to determine the imma- 
culate conception of the bleſſed virgin as an ar- 
ticle of faith : he contented himſelf with forbid- 
ding any body to teach the contrary in public; 


that he might not offend the Dominicans, who 
pretend 
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pretend ſhe was conceived, like the reſt of man- 
kind, in original fin. The Dominicans at that 
time had great weight in Spain and Italy. 
He applied himſelf to the embelliſhment of 
Rome; and collected the choiceſt pieces of 
ſculpture and painting. Rome is indebted to 
him for her nobleſt fountains, eſpecially that 
which ſpouts out the water from an antique vaſe 
taken from Veſpaſian's baths; and that called 
L'acgua Paola, an antient work of Auguſtus, 
but reſtored by this pope : he conveyed the water 
hither by an acqueduct of — bes thouſand 
paces in length, in imitation of Sixtus Quintus, 
The popes now began to vie who ſhould leave ui 
the nobleſt monuments behind them. Paul 
finiſhed the palace of Monte Cavallo. The 
palace Borgheſe erected by this pontiff is one of 
the principal ſtructures in Rome, Each ſuc- 
ceeding pope {trove to render this the moſt mag- 
nificent city in the world. Urban VIII built } 
that great altar of St. Peter's, the columns and L | 
ornaments of which would any where elſe appear ' 
of an enormous ſize; but here they have only a 
juſt proportion: this is the maſter- piece of ca- 
valier Bernini, an artiſt worthy of placing his 
performances with thoſe of his countryman Mi- 
chael * 
f This Urban VIII was of the family of Bar- 
berini, and à lover of the polite arts; he culti- 
vated the Latin muſes himſelf with ſucceſs. 
Thus the Romans in profound peace enjoyed 
thoſe ſweets which letters diffuſe through ſocie- 
ty, and the glory that follows ingenious men. 
Urban reunited the dutchies of Urbino, Peſaro, 1644. 
and Sinigaglia, to the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, upon the 


extinction 
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extinction of the houſe of Rovere, which held 
thoſe principalities as fiefs of the holy ſee. The 
Roman pontiffs had been thus increaſing their 
temporal dominion ever ſince Alexander VI. 
The public tranquillity was no more diſturbed; 
ſcarce was there any notice taken of the quarrel 
betwixt Urban VIII, or rather his two nephews, 
and the duke of Parma, for the money which that 
prince owed the apoſtolic chamber upon the 
dutchy of Caſtro, It was a quarrel of ſhort 
duration, and attended with little bloodſhed, ſuch 
as one might expect from thoſe modern Romans, 
whoſe manners are agreeable to the genius of 
their government. Cardinal Barberini, the au- 
thor of this diſpute; marched. at the head of his 
little army, reinforced with indulgences. In 
the chief engagement there were only four or five 
hundred men of a ſide. The fortreſs of Piegaia 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the 
artillery, which conſiſted only of two culverins. 
And yet, to, terminate this diſpute, which ſcarce 
deſerves a place in hiſtory, ,they had recourſe 
to. mare negotiations, than if the conteſt had 
been betwixt Carthage and antient Rome. | 
have taken notice of this inſignificant event, 
merely to ſhew the genius of the modern in- 
habitants of Rome, who determine every thing 
by negotiation ; whereas the old Romans decid- 
ed their diſputes by the ſword. oe 
The ceremonies of religion, and precedency, 
the. polite arts, antiquities, buildings, garden*, 
muſic, and public aſſemblies, were the amuſe- 
ments of the Romans; while the war of thirty 
years was laying Germany waſte, while the king 


and people were deſtroying one another in Eng- 
2 , land, 
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land, and while France was involved again in a 
civil war under the minority of Lewis XIV. 
But, though Rome enjoyed tranquillity, and 
was celebrated for its public monuments, the 
people in the main were miſerable. The mo- 
ney, expended in the erecting of ſuch a number 
of magnificent edifices, was carried to other na- 
tions in the balance of trade. 

The popes were obliged to purchaſe corn a- 
broad, for there. grows but very little in the ec- 
cleſiaſtic ſtate ; and afterwards they retailed it in 
the capital. This cuſtom ſtill continues: there 
are countries enriched, and others that are im- 
poveriſned, by luxury. The ſplendor of a few 
cardinals, and relations of popes, ſerved on- 
ly as a contraſt to the indigence of the people, 


who, at the ſight of ſo many fine buildings, 


ſeemed, even in the midſt of their poverty, to be 
proud of being Roman citizens. 

Travellers, who went to admire this great ci- 
ty, uſed to be ſurprized that from Orvieto to 
Terracina, for the ſpace of above a hundred 
miles, there was nothing to be ſeen but a dreary 
waſte, unfrequented by man or beaſt, The 
campagna di Roma is an uninhabitable country, 
the air being infected by the marſhes and ſtag- 
nated waters, which the antient Romans uſed 
to drain. Beſides, Rome ſtands in an ungrate- 
tul foil, on the banks of a river that is not na- 
vigable. Its ſituation on ſeven hills, ſeemed as 
if it was rather deſigned for a den of wild beaſts, 
than for a city. Its firſt wars were the excurſions 
of a people who lived upon plunder: and when 
Camillus the dictator had taken Veii, a town in 


Umbria, within a few miles of Rome; the Ro- 
Vol, IV. K mans 
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mans wanted to quit their barren territory, with 
their ſeven hills, and to remove to the country 
of the Veientes. The neighbourhood of Rome 
was rendered fruitful afterwards, by the money 
of conquered nations, and by the labour of a 
vaſt multitude of ſlaves. But this ſpot was ra- 
ther covered with palaces than with corn. At 
length it has reverted to its original ſtate of a 
deſert. 5 

Yet the holy ſee was poſſeſſed of ſome fruit- 
ful lands, for inſtance, the territory of Bologna, 
Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, attributes the 
miſery of the people in the moſt fertile part of this 
country, to their taxes and the form of govern- 
ment, He pretends, with the current of writers, 
that as the reign of an elective prince laſts but a 
few years, he has neither the power nor the will 
to make ſuch eſtabliſhments, as prove advantage- 
ous to a country. It is far eaſier to raiſe obeliſks, 
or to build palaces and temples, than to render 
a nation induſtrious and opulent. Though 
Rome was the capital of the catholic world, it 
was leſs populous than Venice or Naples, and 
far inferior to Paris or London : it was nothing 
to compare to Amſterdam for riches, nor for 
the neceſſary arts, the real ſource of wealth. 
Towards the end of the ſeventeenth century, 
they reckoned only about a hundred and twenty 
thouſand ſouls in Rome, by the printed liſt 
of families; and this calculation was con- 
firmed by the regiſters of baptiſm. There were 
born, one year with another, three thouſand fix 
hundred children; this number of births, multi- 
plied by thirty-four, gives nearly the ſum of 


inhabitants; which is about a hundred and 
twenty; 


territory of Rome. 

twenty-two thouſand four hundred. In this liſt 
they did not reckon near eight thouſand Jews. 
Theſe people have always lived peaceably in 
Rome as well as at Leghorn. The Italians never 
exerciſed ſuch cruelties againſt them, as thoſe 
they were obliged to undergo in Spain and Por- 
tugal. There was no other country in Europe, 
where religion inſpired the inhabitants with Tuch 
lenity. | 

3 was the center of the liberal arts and 
of politeneſs, till the age of Lewis the XIVth; 
which determined queen Chriſtina to fix her 
reſidence in that city. But Italy was ſoon rival- 
led in many branches, and ſurpaſſed in ſome by 
France. England was alſo as much her ſuperior 
in ſcience, as in commerce. Rome, however, 


preſerved the glory of its antiquities, and the 


works of ingenious artiſts, by which it has been 
diſtinguiſhed ever ſince the time of Julius II. 
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T USCAN Y was like the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 
ever ſince the ſixteenth century, a peace- 
ful happy country. Florence, the rival of Rome, 
invited a multitude of ſtrangers, to come and 
admire the antient and modern maſter - pieces with 
which it was crowded. It had no leſs than a 
hundred and ſixty public ſtatues. The only tyro 
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which decorated Paris, that of Henry IV, and 
the horſe which bears the ſtatue of Lewis XIII, 

| had been caſt at Florence, and were a preſent 
from the great dukes. 

Commerce had raiſed Tuſcany to ſo flouriſh- 
ing a condition, and ſo greatly enriched its ſove- 
"reigns, that the grand duke Coſmo was able to 
ſend twenty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Mantua, againſt the duke of Savoy 
in 1613, without laying any new duty upon his 
ſubjects: which is very extraordinary even among 
potent nations. 

The city of Venice enjoyed a ſtill greater ad- 
vantage, namely, that ever ſince the fourteenth 
century its internal tranquillity was never diſ- 
turbed one ſingle moment; there had been no 
tumult, no ſedition, no dangerous commotion, 
As travellers flocked to Rome and Florence to 
admire the ſuperb monuments of the polite arts, 
ſo they were impatient to viſit Venice for the 
ſake of liberty and pleaſure ; beſides, it had ex- 
cellent paintings as well as Rome. The liberal 
arts were cultivated by the republic; and ſtrangers 
were attracted by magnificent ſpectacles. Rome 
was the ſeat of ceremony, and Venice of diver- 
ſion. The republic had concluded a peace with 
the Turks after the battle of Lepanto; and 
though her trade to the Levant had been upon the 
decline, it was ſtill conſiderable ; ſhe was poſſeſſed 
of Candia, and ſeveral iſlands, of Iſtria, Dalmatia, 
- part of Albania, and of whatever ſhe ſtill pre- 
ſerves in Italy, _ 

1618. In the midſt of her proſperities ſhe was 2 

- the brink of being deſtroyed by a conſpiracy, o 

which there had been no ſimilar inſtance _ . 
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foundation of the commonwealth, The abbe 
de St. Real, who wrote this memorable event in 
the Salluſtian ſtile, has embelliſhed it with hc- 
tion; but the ſubſtance of the ſtory is true. 
Venice had been engaged in a petty war with 
the houſe of Auſtria on the coaſt of Iſtria. The 
king of Spain, Philip III, lord of the Milaneſe, 
was a ſecret enemy of the Venetians. The 
duke d'Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, don Pedro 
of Toledo, governor of Milan, and the mar- 
quis de Bedmar, the Spaniſh ambaſlador at 
Venice, afterwards cardinal de la Cueva, all 
three joined to deſtroy the republic. Their 
meaſures were ſo well concerted, and the project 
was of ſo extraordinary a nature, that the ſenate, 
notwithſtanding all their ſagacity and vigilance, 
did not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Venice 
is guarded by its ſituation in the lagunes : the 
mud of thoſe lagunes, being impelled to and fro 
by the waters of rivers that diſgorge into them, 
the channel for ſhipping is never conſtant, but 
changes almoſt every day, The republic had a 
formidable fleet on the coaſt of Iſtria, where ſhe 
was at war with Ferdinand, archduke of Auſtria, 
afterwards Ferdinand II, It ſeemed impoſſible 
for an enemy to get into Venice. Yet the mar- 
waa of Bedmar aſſembled about five hundred 
rangers; whom the ringleaders engaged under 
different pretexts, and made ſure of with the 
ambaſſador's money, The town is to be ſet 
on fire in ſeveral parts at once: a body of troops 
1s to march from the Milaneſe over the terra 
firma: ſailors are bribed to pilot a number of 
boats filled with ſoldiers, which the duke d' Of- 
ſuna had got ready May a few leagues of 
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Venice: one of the conſpirators, a ſea- officer 
in the ſervice of the republic, and who had the 
command of twelve of her ſhips, undertakes to 
fet them on fire, which would prevent the reſt 
of the fleet from coming time enough to the re- 
lief of the city, The conſpirators were all 
foreigners, of different nations ; ſo that it is not 
at all ſurprifing the plot was diſcovered. The 
procurator Nani, a celebrated hiſtorian of this 
republic, ſays, that the ſenate were informed of 
the whole conſpiracy by ſeveral : but he makes 
no mention of the pretended remorſe felt by 
Jaffier, one of the conſpirators, when Renaudot 
their leader, haranguing them the laſt time, is 
ſaid to have drawn ſo lively a picture of the 
horrid enterprize, that Jaffier, inſtead of 
being incited, began to relent. Theſe ha- 
rangues flow from the imagination of the 
writers; we ought ever to miſtruſt them in 
reading hiſtory, It is neither in the nature of 
things, nor at all. probable, that a ringleader 
ſhould make a pathetic deſcription to the con- 


ſpirators, of the cruelties they are about to 


commit, or frighten the imagination, of thoſe 


whom he ought rather to incite, All the con- 


ſpirators whom the ſenate could find, were 
drowned immediately in the canals of Venice. 
As to Bedmar, the republic ſhewed a reſpect to 
his public character, which ſhe needed not to 
hive done; he was conducted privately out of 
the city, to avoid the fury of the populace. 
After Venice had eſcaped this danger, ſhe 
continued in a flouriſhing ſtate till the taking of 
Candia. This republic maintained the war fing!y 


againſt the Turkiſh emperor the ſpace of thirty 


years, 
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years, from 1641 to 1669. The ſiege of Can- 
dia, the longeſt and moſt memorable in hiſtory, 
laſted near twenty years; ſometimes turned inta 
a blockade, at other times carried on but faintly, 
then left off, reſumed again at different intervals, 
and at length continued two years and a half with- 
out interruption, till this heap of aſhes ſurrender- 
ed to the Turks, together with almoſt the whole 
iſland, in 1669. 

How ſlowly is human nature civilized ! and 
with what difficulty is ſociety improved ! In the 
neighbourhood of Venice, and at the very gates 
of that country, where all the arts ſo greatly 
flouriſhed, there were people, every whit as un- 
poliined, as the northern nations in thoſe days. 
The inhabitants of Iſtria, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
were almoſt, barbarians: and yet this was the 
Dalmatia, ſo fruitful and agreeable, at- the 
time of the Roman empire: this was the de- 
licious ſpot that Diocleſian choſe for his re- 
treat, when neither the city, nor the name 
of Venice, exiſted. Such is the viciſſitude of 
human affairs! The Morlacks eſpecially were 
reckoned the moſt ſavage people upon the face 
of the earth. Thus it is that neither Sardinia, 
nor Corſica partook of the moral and intellectual 
improvements, which at that time adorned the 
reſt of the Italians. It was with Italy as with 
antient Greece, the borders of which were in- 
habited by ſavage nations. 
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HE knights of Malta maintained them- 

_ ſelves in this iſland, which was given them 
by Charles V, after Soliman had driven them out 
of Rhodes in 1523. At firſt the grand maſter 
Villiers L'iſte Adam, with his knights and the 
Rhodians that adhered to the order, were in an 
itinerant ſtate, rambling from town to town, to 
Meſſina, to Gallipoli, to Rome, to Viterbo. This 
ſame grand maſter went as far as Madrid, to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of Charles V; thence he proceed- 
ed to France, and to England, endeavouring to ſave 
his order from ruin. Charles V made the knights 
a preſent of Malta and Tripoli, in 1525; but 
Soliman's admirals ſoon diſpoſſeſſed them of Tri- 
poli. Malta was almoſt a barren rock: by great 
labour the ſoil had been rendered fruitful in for- 
mer ages, when this iſland was in the hands of 
the Carthaginians ; for the new proprietors found 
the ruins of antique columns, and of huge mar- 
ble ſtructures, with inſcriptions in the Punic lan- 
guage. Theſe remains of grandeur were a proof 
that the country had been heretofore in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, The Romans thought it worth their 
While to wreſt it from the Carthaginians; the 
Arabs made themſelves maſters of it in the ninth 
century: and Roger the Norman, count of 
Sicily, annexed it to the latter iſland, towards the 
end of the twelfth century. When Villiers L'iſle 
Adam removed the ſeat of his order to Malta, 
the ſame Soliman enraged at the numerous cap- 
ture of Turkiſh veſſels by an enemy, whom he 


thought he had deſtroyed, determined to "_ 
eſs 
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them of Rhodes. 
thouſand men before this ſmall place, which was 
defended only by ſeven hundred knights, and 
about eight thouſand foreign troops. The 
rand maſter John de la Valette, at that time 
ee gag years of age, held out a fiege of 
four months. KF: 
The Turks attempted to ſtorm it ſeveral times 
in different places : they were repulſed with ma- 
chines of a new invention; theſe were great round 
pieces of wood, covered with wool, and the 
wool dawbed over with brandy, oil, falt-petre, 
and gunpowder ; a number of theſe were ſet on 
fire, and thrown among the aſſailants. At 
length a reinforcement of {ix thouſand men hav- 
ing landed from Sicily, the Turks raifed the 
ſiege. The principal town of Malta, which had 
ſuſtained the greateſt number of aſſaults, was 
called the viforious, a title it ſtill preſerves. 
The grand maſter de la Valette built a new city, 
which bears his name, and has rendered Malta 
impregnable. This little iſland has ever ſince 
ſet the whole Ottoman, power at defiance; but 
the order is not rich enough to attempt any great 
conqueſts, or to fit out numerous fleets. ' This 
community of warriors ſubſiſts intirely by the 
benefices they poſſeſs in catholic countries; but 
they have done leſs harm by far to the Turks, 


than the Algerine Corſairs have done to the 
Chriſtians. | | 
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He ſent an army of thirty 1565. 
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+ D.C.HM.4A P.. CLVT, 
Of Helland in the ſeventeenth century. 


H OLLAND merits our attention ſo much 


the more, as it is a government of quite a | 

different kind; a government grown powerful | 
without poſſeſſing hardly a foot of land; rich, 
without being able of itſelf to maintain the 
twentieth part of its inhabitants; and confider- 
able in Europe by its exploits at the remoteſt 
x60g. extremity of Afia, We have ſeen this republic 
acknowledged a free and independent ſtate by 
the king of Spain her former maſter, after having 
obtained her liberty by a war of forty years. In- 
duſtry and ſobriety were the firſt guardians of 
this liberty. It is related, that as the marquis of 
Spinola, and the preſident Richardot, were upon 
their way to the Hague in 1608, in order to ne- 
gotiate the firſt truce with the Dutch, they ſaw 
eight or nine perſons ſtepping out of a little boat, 
and ſeating themſelves upon the graſs, where 
they made a frugal repaſt upon bread and cheeſe, 
and beer; each carrying his own proviſions. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſadors aſked a peaſant, who 
thoſe travellers were? the peaſant anſwered ; they 
are the deputies of the ſlates our ſavereign lords 
and maſters, Upon which the ambaſſadors cried 
out; theſe people we ſhall never. be able to conquer ; 
we muſt &en make peace with them, This is 
like what happened formerly to the ambaſſadors 
of Sparta, and thoſe of the king of Perſia. The 
ſame cauſe might have produced the ſame effect. 
In general the private people in thoſe provinces 
Were 
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were poor at that time, and the ſtate was rich; 
whereas individuals are now grown rich, while 
the ſtate is indigent. The reaſon of this is, the 
firſt fruits of commerce had been conſecrated to 
the public ſecurity. 

The Dutch were neither poſſeſſed at that time 
of the Cape of Good hope, where they made 
no ſettlements till the year 1651; nor of Co- 
chin and its . dependencies; nor of Molucca. 
They did not trade as yet directly to China. 
They were excluded from the commerce of Ja- 
pan, till the year 1609, by the Portugueſe, or 
rather by the Spaniards, who were ſtill maſters 
of Portugal. But they had already ſubdued the 
Moluccas, and begun to make ſettlements in Ja- 
va. From the year 1602 to 1609 the Eaſt India 
company had doubled their capital. Ambaſſadors 
from Siam in 1608 had already paid the ſame 
honours to this trading nation, as they afterwards 
did to Lewis XIV. Japaneſe ambaſſadors came 
likewiſe in 1609 to conclude a treaty at the 
Hague. The emperorof Fez and Morocco applied 
to them for ſuccours of men and ſhips. Their 
fortune and their glory had been increaſing above 
forty years by commerce and war. 

* [The lenity of this government, and the 
toleration extended to all forts of religions, dan- 
gerous perhaps in other countries, but neceſſary 
in this, peopled Holland with a multitude of fo- 
reigners, eſpecially Walloons, whom the inquiſi- 
tion perſecuted in their own country, and who 

exchanged their ſervitude for freedom. 


* This whole paſſage, to theſe words, one view, is taken 
from the introduCtion to the age of Lewis XIV, and reftored 
here to its proper place, 
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The calviniftical perſuaſion,” then predomi- 
nant in Holland, contributed | alſo to aggran- 


dize the republic, This country was too poor 


at that time to ſupport the magnificence of 
prelates or the multitude of. religious orders 
and a foil that required hands, could not ad- 
mit of people who engage by oath, as much 
as in them lies, to let the human ſpecies pe- 
riſn. They had the example of England before 
their eyes, which was grown one third more 
populous, ſince the miniſters of the altar en- 


joyed the comforts of matrimony, and the hopes 


of families were no longer buried in the celi- 
bacy of a cloyſter.. os 
- Amſterdam, notwithſtanding the inconvenien- 
cy of its port, was become the magazine of the 
univerſe. Every part of Holland was enriched 
and improved by immenſe labour. The wa- 
ters of the ocean were ſhut out by double 
dikes. Canals were ſcooped in all. the towns, 
and lined with free-ſtone ; the ſtreets were turn- 
ed into large quays, adorned with lofty trees. 
Boats laden. with goods came up to the mer- 
chant's door; while ſtrangers were never tired 
with admiring that ſingular mixture formed by 
the ridges of houſes, the tops of trees, and the 
ſtreamers flying, which exhibit the ſea, the 

town, and the country, all under one view.] 
But human affairs are ever chequered with 
good and evil. Mankind are ſo apt to devi- 
ate from their principles, that this republic had 
like to have deſtroyed the liberty for which 
ſne had ſo bravely fought; and perſecution was 
ſeen to riot in the blood of a people, whoſe 
happineſs and laws were founded on * 
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in the 17th. century. 
Two Calviniſtical doctors did what fo many 


doctors have done in other places. Gomar and 160g. 


Arminius diſputed moſt furiouſly at Leyden a- 


bout what neither of them underſtcod. This ing. 


produced diffenſions in the United Provinces, 


The diſputes was in many reſpects ſimilar to 


thoſe of the Thomiſts and Scotiſts,, or of the 
Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, concerning predeſti- 
nation, grace, liberty, and other obſcure and 
frivolous articles, where they know not how 
to define the very ſubject about which they 
diſpute, The leiſure they enjoyed during the 
truce, unluckily gave thoſe ignorant people an 
opportunity to fill their heads with theologic 
diſputes ; till at length, out of a ſcholaſtic con- 
troverſy, there aroſe two parties in the ſtate. 
Maurice, prince of Orange, was at the head of 
the Gomariſts : the penſionary Barnevelt favoured 
the Arminians, Du Maurier ſays, that he had 
been told by the - ambaſſador his father, that 
Maurice having propoſed to the penſionary 
Barnevelt to conſent to his aſſuming the ſu- 
preme power, this zealous republican ſhewed 
him the danger and injuſtice of the propoſal ; 
and from that time Barnevelt's ruin was reſolved 
upon. This however is certain, that the ſtadt- 
holder endeavoured to increaſe his authority by 
means of the Gomariſts, and Barnevelt to check 
it by the help of the Arminians: that ſeveral 
towns levied ſoldiers who were called Eæxpectants, 
becauſe they expected their orders from the ma- 
giſtrate, but would take none from the ſtadthold- 
er: that there were inſurrections in ſome cities; 
and that prince Maurice vigorouſly perſecuted 


the oppolite party. At length he convened a 


Calvie 
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Calviniftical council at Dordrecht, compoſed of 


all the reformed churches in Europe, excepet 


1619. 


that of France, whom the king would not ſuf- 
fer to ſend her deputies. The fathers of this ſy- 
nod, who had exclaimed ſo loudly againſt the 
fathers of various councils, and againſt their 
authority, condemned the Arminians, juſt as they 
themſelves had been condemned by the council 
of Trent. Above a hundred Arminian miniſ- 
ters were baniſhed out of the United Provinces. 
Prince Maurice choſe fix and twenty commiſſio- 
ners from among the body of the nobility and the 
magiſtrates, to try the grand penſionary Barnevelt, 
the celebrated Grotius, and ſome others of the Ar- 
minian party. They had been kept ſix months in 
confinement, before they were brought to their trial. 
One of the chief motives of the revolt of the 
ſeven provinces and of the houſe of Orange a- 
gainſt Spain, was the duke of Alva's ſeverity, 
in ſuffering priſoners to languiſh a great while 
in confinement, without bringing them to a 
trial, and in appointing commiſſioners to con- 
demn them. The ſame grievances which had 
cauſed ſuch complaints under the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, were revived again in the boſom of li- 
berty. Barnevelt was beheaded at the Hague, 
more unjuſtly than count Egmont, and count 
Horn at Bruſſels. He was an old man of ſeven- 
ty, who had ſerved the republic forty years in 
the cabinet, with as much ſucceſs as Maurice 
and his brothers had ſerved her in the field. 
'The ſentence imported, that he had done all he 
could do to vex the church of God. Grotius, after- 
wards ambaſſador from Sweden to France, and 
more illuſtrious for his writings than — 
| is 
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his embaſſy, was condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment, from whence he eſcaped by the for- 
tunate temerity of his wife. This violence of 
the ſtadtholder produced confpiracies, which 
were followed by more executions. A fon of 
Barnevelt reſolved to revenge his father's blood 
upon prince Maurice, The plot was diſcovered. 
His accomplices, at the head of whom was an 
Arminian minifter, periſhed by the hands of 
the executioner. This ſon of Barnevelt had the 
good fortune to eſcape, while the reſt of the 
conſpirators were ſeized : but his younger bro- 
ther was beheaded, merely for being privy to 
the conſpiracy. De Thou was executed in France 
for the ſame cauſe. The condemnation of the 
oung Dutchman was infinitely more cruel : 
it was the higheſt pitch of injuſtice to put him 
to death, becauſe he would not turn informer 
againſt his brother. Had theſe melancholy times 
continued, the Dutch, with all their liberty, 
would have been more wretched than their 

anceftors, when ſlaves to the duke of Alva. 
Amfterdam, though full of Gomariſts, ſtill 
favoured the Arminians, and embraced the prin- 
ciple of toleration. The ambition and cruelty 
of prince Maurice made a deep impreſſion on 
the minds of the Dutch; and the remembrance 
of Barnevelt's death contributed not a little to ex- 
clude the young prince of Orange, William III, 
afterwards king of England, from the ſtadthol- 
derſhip. He was yet in his cradle, when the 
penſionary de Wit ſtipulated, in the treaty of 
peace between the ſtates-general and Cromwell 
in 1653, that there ſhould be no more ſtadt- 
holders in Holland. Cromwell perſecuted the 
memory 
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memory of king Charles I in his grandſon :. while 


the penſionary de Wit was revenging the death 
of another penſionary. This conduct proved at 
length the fatal cauſe of the death of himſelf and 
his brother : but this was almoſt the only ca- 
taſtrophe in Holland, produced by the ſtruggle of 


liberty and ambition. The Eaſt-India company, 


independent of thoſe factions, built Batavia in 
1618, in ſpite of the kings of that country, and 
in ſpite of the Engliſh who attacked this new 
ſettlement. The Dutch, though born in a 
marſhy, and in great meaſure barren, country, 
were erecting a kingdom under the fifth degree 
of North latitude, in the moſt fruitful part of 
the globe, where the fields are covered with 
rice, pepper, and cinnamon; and where the 
vine bears fruit twice a year. They made them- 
ſelves maſters afterwards of Bantam in the ſame 
iſland, and drove the Engliſh from thence. 
This ſingle company had eight large govern- 
ments in the Indies, including the Cape of 
Good Hope, though at the moſt ſouthern point of 


Africa; an important poſt which they took from 
the Portugueſe in 1651. 


At the ſame time that the Dutch were eſta- 
bliſhing themſelves at the extremity of the Eaſt, 
they began to. extend their conqueſts weſtward 
in America, after the expiration of the twelve 
years truce with Spain, The Weſt-India com- 


pany made themſelves maſters of almoſt the 


whole country of Braſil from 1623 to 1636. 
It was amazing to ſee, by the regiſters of that 
company, that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſhe had fitted 
out eighteen hundred ſhips, as well for war as 
commerce, and had taken five hundred and . 

| ve 
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five ſail from the Spaniards, This company 
was then ſuperior to that of the Eaſt-Indies; 
but, when the Portugueſe ſhook off the 
Spaniſh yoke, they defended their poſſeſſions 
better than the kings of Spain had done; and 
retook Brazil, where. they have diſcovered new 
treaſures. 

The moſt profitable of all the Dutch expedi- 
tions was that of admiral Peter Hein, who took 
the whole. fleet of galleons, upon their return 
from the Havannah ; and by this ſingle voyage 
brought home twenty millions of livres. The 
treaſures of the new world, which had been 
conquered by the Spaniards, only ſerved to en- 
able their former ſubjects, now grown a pow- 
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erful enemy, to make head againſt them, 


During the ſpace of fourſcore years, with the in- 
terval only of a truce of twelve, the republic 
maintained this war, in the Netherlands, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and in the new world : ſhe was alſo 
able to conclude an advantageous peace at Mun- 
ſter in 1647, independently of France her ally, 
and long her protectreſs, notwithſtanding ſhe had 
promiſed to ſign no treaty without the concur- 
rence of this crown, Soon after, that is in 1652, 
and the following years, ſhe was not afraid to 
break with England her former ally : ſhe fitted 
out as large a fleet as the Engliſh ; when ad- 
miral Tromp yielded to the famous admiral 
Blake, only by loſing his life in a ſea engage- 
ment. She afterwards ſuccoured the king of 
Denmark, who was befieged at Copenhagen by 
Charles X, king of Sweden, Her fleet, under 
the command of admiral Opdam, beat the Swe- 
diſh ſquadron, and raiſed the ſiege of Copenha- 

gen, 
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en. Still a rival to the Engliſh in commerce, 
he waged war againſt Charles II. as ſhe had 
done before againſt Cromwell. She became the 
arbiter of crowns in 1668, and obliged Lewis 
XIV to conclude a peace with Spain. This 
ſame republic, at firſt ſo ſtrongly attached to 
France, proved afterwards the ſupport of- Spain 
againſt this crown to the end of the ſeventeenth 
century. She continued a long time to have a 
principal ſhare in the affairs of Europe. She roſe 
after her fall: and though reduced at preſent, ſhe 
ſubſiſts intirely by commerce, to which ſhe owed 
her riſe, without baving made any conqueſt in 


Europe except that of Maeſtricht, and a ſmall 


wretched country, which ſerves to cover her 
frontiers. Since the peace of Munſter ſhe has 
not at all increaſed: in which reſpect ſhe bears 
à greater reſemblance to the ancient republic 
of Tyre, powerful by her commerce only, than 


to Carthage, which had ſo many poſſeſſions in 


- 


Africa ; or-to Venice, which had extended- itſelf 
too much upon the terra firma. 
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_ CHAP, CLVII. 
Of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, in the ſeven- 


teenth century. 


F 


De MAR K had no ſhare in the ſyſtem 
of Europe during the ſixteenth century. 
Nothing remarkable happened in this country to 
attract the attention of other nations, ſince the 

| ſolemn 


and Sweden. 


ſolemn dethroning of the tyrant Chriſtiern II. 
This kingdom, conſiſting of Denmark and Nor- 
way, was a long time governed nearly in the 
ſame manner as Poland: it was an ariſtocracy, 
over which preſided an elective king. This is 
the ancient form of government that prevailed al- 
moſt throughout Europe. But in the year 1660, 
the ſtates in full aſſembly, conferred the here- 
ditary right and abſolute ſovereignty on king 
Frederick III. Denmark is the only kingdom 
in the world, where the people themſelves have 
eſtabliſhed arbitrary power by a ſolemn act. Nor- 
way, though fix hundred miles in extent, did 
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not render this nation powerful: a country of 


barren rocks cannot be very populous. 
iſlands which conſtitute Denmark, are more fer- 
tile; but they had not yet received their preſent 


improvements. Little was jt then expected that 


the Danes would erect an Eaſt- India company, 
and obtain a ſettlement at Tranquebar; that 
the king would be able to maintain thirty men 
of war, and an army of five and twenty thou- 
ſand men. Governments are like the human 
ſpecies ; they are long a forming. The ſpirit of 
commerce, induſtry, and œconomy, has been 
gradually introduced into this kingdom. I ſhall 
not take notice of the wars which Denmark 
maintained againſt Sweden; there are ſcarce 
any veſtiges of them to be ſeen : and I had much 
rather conſider the manners of people and their 
form of governments, than enter into a detail of 
murders, productive of no events worthy the at- 
tention of poſterity. | | 

'The kings of Sweden were no more deſpo- 


tic than thoſe of Denmark in the fixteenth and 


ſeventeenth 
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ſeventeenth centuries. The four eſtates, com- 
poſed of a thouſand gentlemen, a hundred eccle- 
ſiaſtics, a hundred and fifty burghers, and about 
two hundred and fiſty peaſants, conſtituted the 
legiſlative power. They were ſtrangers, as well 
as the inhabitants of Denmark and the reſt of the 
North, to the titles of count, marquiſs, or ba- 
ron, fo common in the other parts of Europe. It 
was king Eric, ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, that firſt 
introduced them towards the year 1561. Yet 
this Eric was far from being an abſolute prince; 
he left behind him a memorable example of the 
misfortunes that attend the deſire of deſpotiſm, 
without the capacity of attaining it. The ſon 
of the reſtorer of Sweden was accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes before the aſſembly of the ſtates, and de- 
poſed by their unanimous ſentence, as king 
Chriſtiern IT had been depoſed in Denmark. 
They condemned him to perpetual impriſon- 
Pr and the crown was given to his brother 
ohn. 1 4 , 

As our principal deſign, amidſt this variety of 
events, is to fix the attention of the reader on 
thoſe occurrences which ſhew the manners and 
ſpirit of the times, it is proper to obſerve, that 
this king John, who wasa catholic, apprehending 


leſt his brother's adherents ſhould releaſe him out 


of priſon, and place him again upon the throne, 
ſent a poiſonous draught to him publickly, as the 
Turkiſh ſultan fends a bowſtring : he likewiſe 
ordered him to be ſolemnly interred with his face 
uncovered, to the end that nobody might queſtion 
his death, or make uſe of his name to diſturb the 


government, | 


The 
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The jeſuit Poſſevinus, whom pope Gregory 1580. 
XIII appointed Nuncio to Sweden and the reſt 
of the northern kingdoms, impoſed, as a pe- 
nance on king John for having poiſoned his 
brother, that he ſnould make but one meal on 
Wedneſdays; a ridiculous penance, but which 
ſhews however the obligation of atoning for 
criminal actions. Thoſe of Eric had been pu 
niſhed more rigorouſly. + | 

Neither king John nor the nuncio Poſſevinus 
could reſtore the catholic religion. King John, 
having an utter diſlike to Linheranifs tried 
to introduce the Greek communion ; but with 
no better ſucceſs. This prince had ſome tinc- 
ture of learning, and he was almoſt the only 
man in his kingdom who dabbled in controverſy. 
There was an univerſity at Upſal; but it was re- 
duced to two or three profeſſors without ſtudents, 
The nation had no taſte but for arms; yet 
they had made no great progreſs in the militar | 
art. They had not the uſe of artillery till the | 
reign of Guſtavus Vaſa ; and ſo little were th | 
acquainted with the other arts, that when this | 
king John was taken ill in 1592, he died for | 
want of a phyſician; quite the reverſe of other | 
kings, who have often too many. At that | 
time there was neither phyſician nor ſurgeon 1 
in Sweden. Only a few drugs were fold in 
grocer's ſhops, and taken at adventure. This 
was the caſe almoſt throughout the North. Man- 
kind, far from being troubled with ſuperfluous 
arts, had not as yet acquired even thoſe that 
are reckoned neceſlary. 

Yet Sweden was likely to become very for- 
midable. Sigiſmund, fon of king John, was e- 1600, 


lected 
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lected king of Poland eight years before the 
death of his father. Phe Swedes were then 
ſubduing Finland and Eſtonia. Sigiſmund king 
of Sweden and Poland bid fair for conquering 
all Muſcovy, a country of very little ſtrength 
at that time, being defended by indifferent troops : 


yet, as Sigiſmund continued to be a catholic, 
and the Swedes Lutherans, he conquered no- 


thing; but inſtead of that he loſt the crown of 


Sweden, The ſame ſtates of the kingdom who 


had depoſed his uncle Eric, depoſed him likewiſe, 
and conferred the crown on another uncle of 


his, who was Charles IX, father of the great 


Guſtavus-Adolphus. All this did not happen 
without diſturbances, wars, and conſpiracies, 
with which ſuch revolutions are generally attend- 


ed. Charles IX was looked upon as an uſurper 


1611. 


1613. 


by the princes in alliance with Sigiſmund; but 
in Sweden he was their lawful king. 

His. ſon Guſtavus-Adolphus Cds him 
without difficulty, when he had not as yet at- 
tained his eighteenth year complete, which is 
the age of majority for the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, as well as for the princes of the 
empire. The Swedes were not then poſſeſſed of 
Scania, their beſt province ; it had been ceded 
to Denmark ſo long ago as the fourteenth cen- 
tury; ſo that the Swediſh territory was gene- 
rally the theatre of every war between the two 
crowns. The firſt thing Guſtavus Adolphus did, 
was to march an army into this province of Scania; 


but he never could recover it. His expedi- 


tions in the beginning of his reign were un- 
ſucceſsful ; and he was obliged to conclude a 
peace with Denmark. But ſuch was his paſ- 


ſion 


and Poland. 


ſion for war, that he marched againſt the Muſ- 
covites beyond the Narva, as ſoon as he made 
peace with the Danes. The next thing he did was 
to fall upon Livonia, which then belonged to 
the Poles; and attacking his couſin 1 
in every quarter, he penetrated into Livonia. 
The emperor Ferdinand II was Sigiſmund's ally, 
and dreaded Guſtavus-Adolphus. He ſent ſome 
troops againſt him. Thence we may judge, 
that the French miniſtry had no great difficulty 
to perſuade Guſtavus to make a deſcent upon 
Germany. He concluded a truce with Sigiſ- 
mund and Poland, during which he preſerved 
his conqueſts. We have already ſeen in what 
manner he ſhaked the throne of Ferdinand II; 
and how he was ſnatched away in the flower 
of life, in the midſt of his victories. 

His daughter Chriſtina, a princeſs not leſs ce- 
lebrated than Guſtavus, after governing as glori- 
ouſly as her father had fought, and after direct- 
ing the treaties of Weſtphalia which pacified the 
troubles of Germany, ſurprized all the world 
by 9 crown at the age of ſeven and 
twenty. Puffendorff ſays ſne was obliged to lay 
down: but at the ſame time he acknowledges, 
that, when this princeſs communicated her re- 
ſolution the firſt time to the ſenate in 1651, the 
members conjured her with tears not to for- 
ſake the kingdom; that ſhe continued neverthe- 
leſs reſolute in her contempt of the throne; and 
at length, having eonvened the ſtates, ſhe quitted 
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Sweden, notwithſtanding the intreaties of all June 


her ſubjects. Sde had never diſcovered any u 


incapacity of wearing the erown; but ſhe 1654. 


was fond of the polite arts, Had ſhe been 
| | queen 
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queen of Italy, the country to which ſhe re- 
tired, ſhe never would have abdicated. This is 
the ſtrongeſt example of the real ſuperiority of 


the liberal arts, and the improvements of ſociety, 


over mere ſtate and grandeur. 


The ſtates choſe her couſin, Charles X, duke 


of Deux-Ponts, to ſucceed her. This prince 


delighted in nothing but war. He marched into 


- 


Poland, and conquered it with the ſame rapi- 
dity, as it was conquered in our days by his grand- 


ſon Charles XII; and he loſt it as ſuddenly. The 


Danes, at that time the defenders of Poland, be- 
cauſe they were ever enemies to Sweden, fell 


upon him; but Charles, though driven out of 


16 58. 


Poland, marched over the frozen Sound, from 


iſland to iſland, and appeared before Copenha- 


gen. This ſurprizing expedition produced 2 
peace at length, whereby Sweden recovered Sca- 
nia, after having been diſpoſſeſſed of it three cen- 
turies. | 

His ſon Charles XI was the firſt abſolute king, 
and his grandſon Charles XII the laſt, Here! 
ſhall obſerve only one thing, which ſheweth how 
greatly the ſpirit of government has changed in 


the North, and what a length of time was re- 
- Quiſite to produce this revolution. It was not 
till after the death of Charles XII that the 


Swedes, hitherto. a military nation, betook 
themſelves to agriculture and commerce, ſo 
far as an ungrateful foil and the medicority of 


their circumſtances would permit. They have 


at length eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company; and 
their iron, which heretofore they uſed only as an 
inſtrument of deſtruction, is now exported on 


board their ſhips as merchandize, from the * 
— 0 
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of Gottenburgh to the ſouthern provinces of In- 
dia and China. 

Poland was the only country in the world, 
which mixing the name of a republic with that 
of monarchy, always choſe a foreign king, as 
the Venetians chuſe their general, This is alſo 
the only kingdom that has not been actuated by 
the ſpirit of conqueſt, but confines its views to 


the defending of its frontiers againſt the Turks 
and the Muſcovites. 
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The factions of catholics and proteſtants, 


which had raiſed ſuch diſturbances in other 
countries, penetrated at length into this king- 
dom. The proteſtants were ſo conſiderable as 
to inſiſt upon liberty of conſcience in 1587, 
which they obtained; and ſuch was the weight 
of their party, that the pope's nuncio, Annibal 
of Capua, made uſe of their intereſt only, in en- 
deayouring to convey the crown to the arch- 
duke Maximilian, brother of the emperor Ro- 
dolphus IT. Accordingly the Poliſh proteſtants 
choſe this Auſtrian prince, while the oppoſite 
faction elected Sigiſmund the Swede, grandſon 
of Guſtavus Vaſa, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking. Had the rights of blood been con- 
ſulted, Sigiſmund would have been king of 
Sweden; but we have ſeen how the ſtates of 
that nation diſpoſed of the throne. So far was 
he from reigning in Sweden, that his couſin Gu- 
ſ{tavus- Adolphus had like to have dethroned him 
in Poland, and did not relinquiſh his enterprize 
but with a view of depoſing the emperor, 
It is amazing that the * 4 ſhould ſo of- 
ten over-run Poland, while the Turks, a more 


powerful nation, could never penetrate beyond 
Vor. IV. 1 the 
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the frontiers. In the reign of Sigiſmund, ſultan 
Oſman attacked the Poles with two hundred 
thouſand men, on the fide of Moldavia; but the 
Coſſacks, the only people at that time attached 
to the republic, and under her protection, made 
ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, as fruſtrated the de- 
ſigns of the Turks. What are we to conclude 
from the bad ſucceſs of ſo great an armament, 
but that Oſman's captains did not underſtand the 
art of war? 

Sigiſmund died the ſame year as Guſtavus- 
Adolphus. His ſon and ſucceſſor Ladiſlaus ſaw 
the fatal defection of thoſe Coſſacks, who, hav- 
ing been for many years the bulwark of the 
republic, at length ſubmitted themſelves to the 
Ruſſians and the Turks. Theſe people, whom 
we muſt diſtinguiſh from the Coſſacks of, the 
river Don, are ſettled on both banks of the 
Boriſthenes: they lead exactly the ſame life as 
that of the ancient Scythians or of the Tartars 
in the neighbourhood of the Euxine fea. All 
this part of the world to the north and the eaſt 
of Europe was ſtill ſavage and wild ; this is the 
image of the pretended heroic ages, when man- 
kind were content with neceſſaries, of which 
they robbed their neighbours. The Poliſh lords 
of the palatinates bordering on the Ukraine, 
wanted to treat ſome of the Coſſacks as their 
vaſſals, that is, as ſlaves. The whole nation, 
whoſe ſole poſſeſſion was liberty, roſe up with 
one accord, and ravaged for a long time the 
lands of the republic. Thoſe Coſſacks were of 
the Greek religion, which was a further reaſon 
for their becoming irreconcileable enemies to Po- 
land. Some of them ſurrendered themſelves 0 
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the Ruſſians, others to the Turks, upon condi- 
tion, however, of being permitted to enjoy their 
anarchy. They ſtill preſerve what little religion 
they had of the Greeks ; while they have in- 
tirely loſt their liberty under the empire of 
Ruſſia, which, after being civilized herſelf in 
our days, has thought proper to civilize the 
Coflacks. 

King Ladiſlaus died without leaving any iſſue 
by his wife Mary Louiſa of Gonzaga, the fame 
who was in love with Cinq-Mars, maſter of the 
horſe to Lewis XIII. Ladiſlaus had two bro- 
thers, both in orders; one a jeſuit and cardinal, 
named John Caſimir ; the other biſhop of Breſ- 
lau and Kiow, The cardinal and the biſhop 
diſputed the crown. Caſimir was elected; upon 1648. 
which he ſent back his cardinal's hat, and 
aſcended the throne of Poland. But after a 
reign of twenty years, during which his king- 
dom was conſtantly a prey to domeſtic factions, 
and ravaged alternately by Charles X king of 
Sweden, or by the Muſcovites and Coffacks, 
he followed queen Chriſtina's example, in ab- 1668. 
dicating the crown, but with leſs glory than 
that princeſs, and, retiring to Paris, he died ab- 
bot of St. Germain des Pres, we 

Neither was Poland more ſucceſsful under his 
ſucceſſor Michael Coribut. The territory which 
this republic has been ſtripped of at Afkerent 
times, would compoſe a very extenſive kingdom, 
The Swedes had deprived her of Livonia, which 
the Ruffians poſſeſs at preſent, together with 
Courland. Thoſe fame Ruffians, after having 
heretofore diſpoſſeſſed her of the proyinces 0 
Pleſkou and Ts made themſelves maf- 
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ters of almoſt all Kiow and the Ukraine. Dur- 
ing Michael's reign the Turks took Podolia and 
Volhinia, The republic had no other way to 
maintain itſelf than by paying tribute to the port. 
It is true that the great marſhal of the crows, - 
John Sobieſki, cancelled this diſgrace with Turk- 
iſh blood at the famous battle of Chokzim, 
which delivered Poland from the tribute, and 
. procured Sobieſki the crown : but, in all proba- 
bility, this famous battle was not ſo bloody and 
deciſive as reported, ſince the Turks for thut 
time kept Podolia, and part of Ukraine, with 
the important fortreſs of Kaminiek, which they 
had taken from the Poles. Sobieſki, indeed, 
upon aſcending the throne of Poland, immor- 


talized his name, by raiſing the ſiege of Vienna; 


but he was never able to recover Kaminick ; 
and the Turks did not reſtore it till after his de- 
ceaſe, at the peace of Carlowitz in 1699. Dur- 
ing all thoſe convulſions, Poland neither changed 
government, laws, nor manners ; neither grew 
richer, nor poorer: but her military diſcipline 


_ . falling ftill very ſhort of perfection, and Peter 


the Great having greatly improved his ſubjects in 
the art of war, by means of foreign officers, the 
conſequence has been, that the Ruſſians, hereto- 
fore deſpiſed by Poland, have obliged the latter 
to accept of whomſoever they think proper to 
nominate to the crown; and ten thouſand Muſ- 
covites have given law to the whole body of the 
Poliſh nobility. | 

In regard to religion, it hath occaſioned but 
very little diſturbance in this part of the world. 
Towards the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury the Unitarians had ſome churches in Po- 
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land, and Lithuania, Theſe Unitarians, who 
are ſometimes called Socinians, at other times 
Arians, pretended to maintain the cauſe of the 
Deity, by conſidering him as a ſingle, and incom- 
municable being, who had only an adoptive ſon. 
This was not ſtrictly the doctrine of the antient 
Euſebians. They pretended to revive primitive 
Chriſtianity, by renouncing civil dignities and 
the profeſſion of arms. A ſect that ſcrupled to 
fight, did not ſeem proper for a country, where 
the inhabitants were continually at war with the 
Turks. Yet this religion made a tolerable figure 
in Poland till the year 1658: it was ſuppreſſed 
at that time, becuſe its followers would intrigue, 
though they would not fight. They were con- 
need with Ragotſki, prince of Tranſylvania, 
an enemy to the republic. Still there are great 
numbers of them in Poland, though they are 
debarred the liberty of public worſhip. 

The declaimer Maimbourg pretends that they 
took ſhelter in Holland, where, ſays he, all re- 
ligious are tolerated except the catholic. He is miſ- 
taken as well concerning this, as many other 
articles. So far are the catholics from not being 
tolerated in the United Netherlands, that they 
conſtitute one third of the inhabitants; while the 
Unitarians, or Socinians, were never allowed any 
place of public worſhip. This religion has pri- 
vately gained ground in Holland, in Tranſylva- 
nia, Sileſia, Poland, and eſpecially in England. 
We may reckon it among the revolutions of the 


human mind, that this which was the predomi- 


nant religion for the ſpace of three hundred and 
hfty years after the reign of Conſtantine, has 
appeared again within theſe two centuries, and 
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ſpread through ſo many provinces without hay- 
ing ſo much as a ſingle temple in any part of the 
world. One would imagine that the ſeveral 
ſkates of Chriſtendom were afraid to tolerate an 
opinion, which had reigned ſo long triumphant 
over all other communions, 
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CHAP. CLIn. 
Of Ruſſia in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, 


T that time we did not give the name of 
| Ruſſia to Muſcovy; for we had only a 
very confuſed idea of this country. The town 
of Moſcow was better known in Europe than 
any other part of this vaſt empire, and from 
thence it had its name. The ſovereign. ſtill 
takes the title of emperor ef all the Ruſſias, be- 
cauſe in fact there are ſeveral provinces ſo called, 
which either belong to him, or to which he hath 
pretenſions; as white Ruflia, where Moſcow is 
lituated, the antient country of the Roxelans ; 
black Ruſſia, part of which towards Lithuania 
belongs to the Poles; and red Ruſſia, which lies 
weſtward of the Boriſthenes. | 
Muſcovy or Ruſſia was governed in the ſix- 
teenth century much in the ſame manner as Po- 
land. The Boiars * as well as the Poliſh no- 
bility, conſidered the tenants upon their eſtate as 
their ſole property and wealth. The huſband- 
men were their ſlaves. The Czar was often- 


* Boiars are certain great lords in Muſcovy who adminiſter 
juſtice, try cauſes, and are the miniſters of fate, 
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times 
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times choſen by thoſe boiars ; but he uſed alſo to 
nominate his ſucceſſor ; which was never prac- 
tiſed in Poland. Artillery was very little uſed in 
this part of the world during the ſixteenth cen- 
tury ; they were ſtrangers to military diſcipline ; 
each boiar led his peaſants to the rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the troops, where he armed them 
with bows and arrows, fabres, pikes, and ſome 
fuſils. They never carried on any regular ope- 
rations ; they had neither magazines nor hoſpi- 
tals. All they did was by incurſions; and when 
there was nothing more to plunder, the boar, 
as well as the Poliſh ſtaroſt, and the Tartar 
mirza, brought back his troops. 

To till the lands, to lead their flocks to paſture, 
and to fight, was the life of the Ruſſians till the 
reign of Peter the great, and is till the life of 


three fourths of the inhabitants of the earth. 


- In the middle of the fixteenth century, the 
Ruſſians made an eaſy conqueſt of the kingdoms 
of Cafan and Aſtracan from the Tartars ; as the 
latter were greatly weakened, and worſe diſci- 
plined than the former. But, till the reign of 
Peter the great, the Ruſſians could never main- 
tain their ground againſt Sweden, on the ſide of 
Finland : regular troops uſed always to beat them. 
From the time of John Bafilowitz, or Baſilides, 
who conquered Aſtracan and Caſan, with part of 
Livonia, Pleſkou and Novogorod, to the reign of 
Peter I, there happened nothing conſiderable. 
This Baſilides bore a great reſemblance to 
Peter | in this, that they both put their ſons 
to death. John Baſilides ſuſpecting his ſon of 
I during the ſiege of Pleſkou, killed 
him with his pike; and Peter, having cauſed 
L 4 his 
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his ſon to be condemned to death, would not 
ſuffer him to ſurvive the ſentence, though he 
ſeemed to forgive him. 

Hiſtory hardly furniſhes a more extraordinary 
event, than that of the pretender Demetrius, 
who raiſed ſuch diſturbances in Ruſſia after the 


death of John Baſilides. This czar left two 


ſons; one named Fedor or Theodore, the other 
Demetri or Demetrius. Fedor ſucceeded his 
father; and Demetrius was confined to a village 
called Uglis, with the czarina his mother. As 
yet the rude manners of that court had not adopt- 
ed the policy of the Turkifh ſultans, or of the 
antient emperors of Greece, who ſacrifice the 
princes of the blood to the ſecurity of the throne. 
The prime miniſter, named Boris - Gudenou, 
whoſe ſiſter had been married to the czar Fedor, 
perſuaded his maſter, that he ſhould never'reign 
quietly unleſs he imitated the Turks, and aſſaſ- 
ſinated his brother. An officer was therefore ſent 
io the village, where young Demetrius was 
brought up, with orders to kill him. The of- 
ficer, at his return, ſaid he had executed his 
commiſſion, and demanded the reward that had 
been promiſed him. All the reward Boris gave 
the murderer was to kill him alſo, in order to 
ſuppreſs every proof of the guilt. It is ſaid that 
Boris poiſoned the czar Fedor ſome time after; 
and, though he was ſuſpected of the crime, yet 
this did not prevent his aſcending the throne. 

At that time appeared a young man in Lithua- 
nia, who pretended to be prince Demetrius, that 
had eſcaped out of the hands of the aſſaſſin. 
Several, who had ſeen him at his mother's, knew 


him again by particular marks. He bore a —_ 
| 8 
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fect reſemblance to the prince; he ſhewed the 
croſs ſet with diamonds, that had been tied about 
Demetrius's neck. The palatine of Sandomir 
acknowledged him preſently for the ſon of John 
Baſilides, and for the lawful czar. The diet of 
Poland made a ſolemn inquiry into the proofs of 


his. royal extraction; and, finding them paſt all 


doubt, lent him an army to drive out the uſur- 


per Boris, and to recover the throne of his an- 


ceſtors. | 

In the mean while Demetrius was treated in 
Ruſſia as an impoſtor, and even as a magician. 
The Ruſſians could not believe that a Deme- 
trius, who was ſupported by the Poles, a catho- 
lic nation, and who had two Jeſuits for his coun- 
cil, could be their real king. So little did the 
boiars queſtion his being an impoſtor, that, up- 
on the deceaſe of the czar Boris, they made no 
difficulty to place his ſon, then only fifteen years 
of age, on the throne. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Demetrius was upon 
his march into Ruſſia, with a Poliſh army. 
They who were diſſatisfied with the Ruſſian go- 
vernment, declared in his favour. A general of 
that nation, advancing within ſight of Deme- 
trius's army, cried out, he is the only lawful heir 
of the empire, and immediately went over with 
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the troops under his comma The revolution 
was ſudden and complete; and Demetrius ceaſed 


to be a magician. The inhabitants of Moſcow 
ran to the palace, and dragged the mother and 
ſon of Boris to priſon. — was pro- 
claimed czar without oppoſition. It was given 
out that young Boris and his mother had killed 
L 5 themſelves 


1605. 
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themſelves in priſon ; but it is more likely that 
Demetrius put them to death. 

The widow of John Baſilides, mother of the 
real or pretended Demetrius, had been baniſhed 


long lince to the North of Ruſſia; the new czar 


ſent a magnificent coach to bring her to Moſ- 
cow, He went himſelf part of the way to meet 
her; they embraced each other with tranſports 
and tears of Joy in the preſence of a prodigious 
multitude ; ſo that no body doubted but Deme- 
trius was the lawful emperor. He married the 
daughter of the palatine of Sandomir, his firſt 
protector; and this is what ruined him. The 
people were ſhocked to ſee a catholic empreſs, a 
court compoſed of foreigners, and, above all, a 
church built for the Jelic: ſo that Demetrius 
was no longer looked upon as a Ruſſian. 

In the midſt of the entertainments at the 
marriage of the czar, a boiar, whoſe name was 
Zuſki, puts himſelf at the head of a number of 


_ conſpirators, who, entering the palace, with the 


ſword in one hand, and a croſs in the other, 
eut the Poliſh guard in pieces. Demetrius is 
loaded with chains. The conſpirators confront 
him with the czarina, widow of John Baſilides, 
who had ſo ſolemnly acknowledged him for her 
ſon. The clergy obliged her to declare upon 


-oath the real truth in regard to Demetrius. 


Whether it was that the apprehenſion of death 
forced this princeſs to take a falſe oath, and to 
get the better of nature, or whether ſhe did it 


out of regard to the real truth, ſhe confeſſed, 


with tears in her eyes, that the czar was not her 
ſon, that the real Demetrius had been murdered 


in his infancy, that ſhe had only followed the 
1 example 


and the pretender Demetrius. 


example of the whole nation in acknowledgin 
the new czar, and to be revenged for the blood of 
her ſon upon a family of aſſaſſins. Demetrius 
was now ſaid to be a low fellow, named Griſta 
Utropoya, who had been for ſome time a monk 
in a Ruſſian convent. Before, they uſed to re- 
proach him with not following the Greek reli- 
gion, and with differing intirely from the cuſ- 
toms and manners of Ruſſia; but now, they 
called him a Ruſſian peaſant, and a Greek monk. 
Let him be what he would, Zuſki, the chief of 
the conſpirators, killed him with his own hand, 
and ſucceeded to the empire. 

This new czar, having ſuddenly mounted the 
throne, ſent back the few Poles, that had eſcaped 
the maſſacre, to their own country. As he had 
no other right to the crown, than that of hav- 
ing aſſaſſinated Demetrius, the reſt of the boiars, 
diffarisfied with being ſubject to a perſon ſo 
lately their equal, ſoon pretended that the 
deceaſed czar was not an impoſtor, but the 
real Demetrius, and that the murderer was un- 
worthy of the throne. The name of Deme- 
trius became dear to the Ruſſians. The chan- 
cellor of the late czar declared, that he was not 
dead, but would quickly recover of his wounds, 
and appear again at the head of his loyal ſubjects. 

This chancellor made a progreſs through Muſ- 
covy, with a young man in a litter, n. be he 
called Demetrius, and treated as his ſovereign, 
At the very ſound of Demetrius's name the peo- 
Ple roſe up ; they fought ſome battles in behalf 


of his cauſe, without ſo much as ſeeing him; 


but the chancellor's party having been defeated, 
this ſecond Demetrius ſoon difappeared, How- 
L 6 ever, 
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ever, the people were ſo mad after the. name, 
that a third Demetrius preſented himſelf in Po- 
land. This man was more fortunate than the 
reſt : being ſupported by Sigiſmund king of Po- 
land, he laid ſiege to Moſcow, where Zuſki 
reſided, The tyrant was ſhut up in this capi- 
tal; but he had ſtill in his power the widow of 
the firſt Demetrius, and the palatine of Sando- 
mir, that widow's father. The third Deme- 
trius demanded the princeſs his wife, Zuſki 
delivered up both the father and the daughter, 
hoping perhaps to ſoften the king of Poland ; or 
flattering himſelf that the palatine's daughter 
would not acknowledge the impoſtor. But this 
z»mpoſtor was victorious ; the widow of the firſt 
declared this third Demetrius to be her real huſ- 
band ; ſo that as the firſt of that name found out 
his mother, the third as eaſily found out his wife. 
'The palatine ſwore that this was his ſon-in-law ; 
and the people made no longer any doubt of it. 
The boiars, divided betwixt the uſurper Zuſki 
and the impoſtor, would acknowledge neither. 
They depoſed Zuſki, and ſhut him up in a 
convent. This was ſtill a ſuperſtition of the 
Ruſſians, as it had been of the antient Greek 
church, that a prince who had been once a 
monk, was incapable of ever reigning again: 
and this ſame opinion had been infenſibly intro- 
duced into the Latin church. Zuſki appeared 
no more; and Demetrius was aſſaſſinated at a 
public entertainment by a party of Tartars. 
The boiars then offered their crown to prince 
Ladiſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund king of Poland. 
Ladiſlaus was preparing to take poſſeſſion, when 


behold a fourth Demetrius ſtarts up, and * 
| e 


and the pretender Demetrius. 


the liſts with him. This man gave out, that 
God had conſtantly preſerved him, though he 
had been in all appearance aſſaſſinated at Uglis 
by the tyrant Boris, at Moſcow by the uſurper 
Zuſki, and afterwards by the Tartars. He 
found partiſans that believed in thoſe three mira- 
cles. The town of Pleſkou acknowledged him 
as Czar; here he fixed his reſidence a few years ; 
during which time the Ruſſians repenting they 
had called in the Poles, drove them back again; 
and Sigiſmund renounced all hopes of ſeeing his 
ſon Ladiſlaus ſeated on the throne of Ruſſia, 
In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, the ſon of the 
patriarch Fedor Roma now was made Czar. 
This patriarch was, related by the females to the 
czar John Bafilides. His fon, Michael Fede- 
rowitz, that is, fon of Fedor, was choſen to 
this dignity at the age of ſeventeen, by his fa- 
ther's influence. All Ruſſia acknowledged this 
Federowitz, and the city of Pleſkou delivered up 
the fourth Demetrius, who was hanged. 

There remained {till a fifth, the ſon of the 
firſt, who had been really czar, and married the 
daughter of the palatine of Sandomir. His mo- 
ther removed him from Moſcow, when ſhe 
went to meet the third Demetrius, and pretend- 
ed to acknowledge him for her real huſband, 
dhe retired afterwards among the Coflacks along 
with this child, who was looked upon, and 
might be really, the grandſon of John Baſilides: 
but as ſoon as Michael Federowitz was ſeated 
on the throne, he obliged the Coflacks to de- 
liver up the mother and the child, who were 
both drowned, 
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One would not have expected a fixth Deme- 
trius. Yet, during the reign of Michael Fede- 
rowitz in Ruſſia, and of Ladiſlaus in Poland, 
another pretender of this name appeared in the 
Czar's dominions. As ſome young people were 
bathing one day with a Coflack of their own 
age, they took notice of Ruſſian characters on 
his back, which were pricked with a needle; 
and they found them to be, Demetrius ſon 
of the czar Demetrius. He was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame ſon of the firſt Demetrius, by the pala- 
tine of Sandomir's daughter, whom the czar 
Federowitz had ordered to be drowned. God 
had operated a miracle to fave him; he was 
treated as the czar's ſon at the court of Ladiſ- 
laus; and they intended to make uſe of him in 
order to excite freſh diſturbances in Ruſſia, The 
death of his protector Ladiſlaus blaſted all his 
hopes. He retired to Sweden, and thence to 
Holſtein ; but, unfortunately for this adventurer, 
the duke of Holſtein having ſent an embaſſy in- 
to Ruſſia, in order to open a communication for 
a ſilk trade with Perſia, and the ambaſſador hav- 
ing had no other ſucceſs but to contract debts at 
Moſcow, the duke of Holſtein diſcharged the 
debts by delivering up this laſt Demetrius, who 
was quartered alive. 
Theſe adventures, which ſound as fabulous, 
and yet are extremely true, do not happen to a 
Civilized nation, that has a regular form of go- 
vernment, The czar Alexis, fon of Michael 
Federowitz, and grandſon of the patriarch 
Fedor Romanow, crowned in 1645, is hardly 
known, only as he was the father of Peter 
the great, Till the reign of this laſt =_ 
uſſia 


and the pretender Demetrius. 


Ruſſia was a country with which the people 
of the ſouth of Europe were but little ac- 
quainted, a country that lay buried under, the 
wretched deſpotiſm of the prince over the b2iars, 
and of theſe over the huſbandmen. The abuſes 
of which civilized nations complain in our time, 
would have been looked upon as excellent laws 
for the Ruſſians. There are ſome regulations 
with us, that create complaints among mer- 
chants and manufacturers : bur in thoſe northern 
regions, it was very rare to have a bed; the 
people lay upon boards, which ſome not fo poor 
as the reſt uſed to cover with coarſe cloth, 
bought at foreign fairs; or with the ſkin of 
ſome animal. hen the earl of Carliſle, am- 
baſſador from Charles IT king of England to the 
court of Moſcow, travelled through the whole 
empire of Ruſſia, from Archangel to Poland, in 
1663, he found this cuſtom, and the general 
poverty which it ſuppoſeth, every where efta- 
bliſhed ; while gold and diamonds made a gaudy 
ſhew at court, without taſte or elegance. 

A crim Tartar, or a don Coſſack, reduced to 
the ſavage life of a Ruſſian, was ſtill happier 
than this Ruſſian, becauſe he was free to go 


wherever he pleaſed ; whereas the other was 


forbid to leave his country upon pain of death. 
By the hiſtory of Charles XII, and that of Peter 
I included therein, the reader may ſee the im- 
menſe difference which half a century hath pro- 
duced in this empire, Thirty centuries would 


not have effected what Peter did by travelling a 
few years. | 
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CHAP. CLIX. 


Of the Ottoman empire in the ſeventeenth century. 


Siege of Candia: 


FTER the death of Selim II, the Turks 
preſerved- their ſuperiority in Europe and 

Aſia. They extended their frontiers ſtill further, 
under Amurat III. His generals took Raab in 
Hungary on one fide, and Tibris in Perſia on 
the other. The janizaries had been not only 
formidable to their enemies, but to their maſters : 
Amurat [II let them ſee that he was worthy to 
command them. One day they demanded the 
head of the Tefterdar, that- is, of the high- 
treaſurer, They were making a riot before the 
inner gate of the ſeraglio, and threatened the 


* ſultan himſelf: he orders the gate to be thrown 


1593. 


open; when, followed by all the officers of the 
ſeraglio, he ruſhes out with his ſabre, and kills 
ſeveral; the reſt diſperſe and ſubmit. This 
proud corps tamely beheld the execution of the 
ringleaders of the inſurrection. But what fort 
of ſoldiers muſt they have been, whom their 
maſter was obliged to fight] Sometimes they 
could be checked; but there was no poſſibility 
of breaking them to the yoke, or training them 
to diſcipline, or of intirely aboliſhing them : nay 
ſo great was their power that they often diſpoſed 


of the empire. 


Mahomet III, fon of Amurat, deſerved more 
than any other ſultan, that the janizaries ſhould 
make him fee! the weight of their uſurped privi- 


lege of judging their maſters. He began his 


reign 


in the 17th century. 


reign with ſtrangling nineteen of his brothers, and 
drowning twelve of his father's concubines, who 
were ſuppoſed to be pregnant : and yet there was 
hardly the leaſt complaint heard. None but 
thoſe who are not poſſeſſed of power, meet with 
the puniſhment due to their crimes. This bar- 
barian reigned in ſplendor. He protected Tran- 
ſylvania againſt the emperor Rodolphus II, who 
neglected the care of his dominions and of the 
empire; he ravaged Hungary; he took Agria in 
ſight of the archduke Matthias; and, though 
his adminiſtration was ſtained with cruelty, he 

ſupported the Ottoman grandeur. 
During the reign of his fon Achmet I, from 
1603 to 1631, this empire was upon the decline. 
The king of Perſia, Shah Abas the great, was 
conſtantly victorious over the Turks. He diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of Tauris, the antient theatre of 
war between the Turks and Perſians; he drove 
them out of all their conqueſts, and thereby de- 
Jivered Rodolphus, Matthias, and Ferdinand II, 
from inquietude. He fought for the Chriſtians 
unknown to him. In 1615 Achmet concludes 
a ſhameful peace with the emperor Matthias; to 
whom he ſurrenders Agria, Canifa, Peſt, and 
Alba Regalis, the conqueſts of his anceſtors: 
Such are the viciſſitudes of fortune. I hus it is 
that Uſſum Caflan, and Iſmael Sophi, ſtopped 
the progreſs of the Turks againſt the empire 
and againſt Venice; and thus, before that time, 
did Tamerlane ſave Conſtantinople. | 
What paſled after the death of Achmet plainly 
ſheweth, that the Turkiſh government was not 
that abſolute monarchy, or deſpotic ſtate, repre- 
ſented by our hiſtorians. This power was in the 
ſultan's 
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ſultan's hands, like a two-edged ſword, which 
hurts the owner, if he happens to be unſki}ful in 
wielding it. The empire was oftentimes, as 
count Marſigli ſays, a military democracy, that 


is, a government ſtil] worſe than abſolute monar- 


1617. 


cby. The order of ſucceſſion was not ſettled; 
the janizaries and the divan did not chuſe the 
ſon of Achmet, whoſe name was Oſman, for 
their emperor, but Muſtapha brother of Achmet. 
At the expiration of two months they took a 
diſlike to Muſtapha, who they pretended was in- 
capable of governing: upon which they confin- 
ed him, and proclaimed young Oſman his ne- 
phew, then but in his twelfth year; ſo that they 
really governed in his name. Muſtapha, though 


. cloſe confined, had ſtill a gn tbe perſuaded 
O ö 


1621. 


the janizaries, that young had a deſign 


to reduce their number, in order to weaken 


their power. Upon this pretence Oſman was 
depoſed; they committed him to the ſeven 
towers, whither the grand vizir Daout went 
himſelf to aſſaſſinate his fovereign. Muſtapha 
was releaſed from his confinement a ſecond time, 
and proclaimed ſultan z but within a twelve- 
month he was dethroned again by the ſame ja- 
nizaries, who had elected him twice. Never 
prince, ſince Vitellius, was treated with more 
ignominy. He was conducted through the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople upon an aſs, expoſed 
to the inſolence of the mob, ſhut up in the ſeven 
towers, and ſtrangled at length in priſon. 

Under Amurath IV, ſurnamed G4ſi the intre- 


pid, things aſſume a different turn. This prince 


1628. 


makes the janizaries reſpect him, by leading 
them againſt the Perſians, whom he * 
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of Erzerum. Ten years after he florms Bagdat, Dec, 
the antient Seleucia, and capital of Meſopotamia, 5. 
which we call Diarbek; it has ftill continued 38, 
in the hands of the Turks, as well as Erzerum. 
The Perſians ever ſince have thought proper to 
ſecure their frontiers by laying the country 
waſte, the whole ſpace of thirty leagues beyond 
Bagdat, thus converting the moſt fruitful pro- 
vince of Perſia into a barren wild. Other nati- 
ons defend their frontiers by citadels ; the Perſians 
ſecure theirs by deſerts. | 
At the ſame time that Amurath was taking 
Bagdat, he ſent forty thouſand men to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the great mogul Cha-Gean againſt his 
ſon Aurengzeb. Had this torrent, which over- 
whelmed Afia, broke into Germany, at that 
time a prey to the Swedes and French, and 
weakened by its own diviſions, this country 
would bave been in great da of loſing the 
glory of having never been intirely ſubdued. 

he Turks acknowledge that this conqueror 
had no other merit than his valour, that he was 


_ cruel, and that his intemperance increaſed his 


cruelty ; a drunken fit put an end to his days, 
and diſhonoured his memory. 

His fon Ibrahim was ſubje& to the ſame vices 
as his father, with greater weaknefs, and no 
courage, Yet it was in this reign that the J urks 
conquered the iſle of Candia, when nothing 
more was left to take but the capital and a few 
forts, which defended themſelves four and twenty 
years. This iſland, ſo famous in antient hiſtory 
for its laws, its arts, and even its fables, had 
been conquered by the Mahometan Arabs in the 
beginning of the ninth century. They _ 

| 2 
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the city of Candia, from whence the whole 
iſland, took its name. The Greek emperors 
drove them from thence at the end of fourſcore 
years; but, at the time of the cruſades, when 
the Latin princes entered into a league to ſuccour 
Conſtantinople, and when, inſtead of defending, 
they plundered the Greek empire, the Venetians 
purchaſed the iſle of Candia, and were ſo for- 
tunate as to keep it. 

An adventure of a very extraordinary nature, 
and which has ſomething of the air of a romance, 
drew the Ottoman arms upon Candia. Six 
Malteſe galleys had taken a Turkiſh veſſel, and 
put in with their prize to a port of this iſland, 
named Caliſmene. It is pretended that this 
Turkiſh veſſel had a ſon of the grand ſignor on 
board: what made people think thus was, that 
the Kiſlar aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, 
with ſeveral officers of the ſeraglio, were on 
board the ſame veſſel, and that this child was at- 
tended with extraordinary reſpect. The Kiſlar 
ag having been killed in the engagement, the 
officers declared that the infant belonged to Ibra- 
him, and that his mother was ſending him to 
Egypt. At Malta they treated him a long time 
as the ſultan's ſon, in expeCtation of a ranſom 
proportioned to his high birth. The ſultan ne- 
ver would vouchſafe to propoſe a ranſom ; whe- 
ther it was that he did not chuſe to treat with 
the knights of Malta at all, or that the priſoner 
was not really his ſon, At length this prerend- 
ed prince, being neglected by the Malteſe, be- 
came a Dominican friar, and was long known 
by the name of the Ottoman father : the Do- 

| minicans 
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minicans have boaſted ever ſince that the ſon of 
a {ultan was a member of their order. 


The Turks, unable to take their revenge of 


Malta, whoſe inacceſſible rocks bid defiance to 
the whole Ottoman power, wreaked their indig- 
nation upon Venice. They charged this repub- 
lic with having admitted the Malteſe prize into 
their port, contrary to the treaties betwixt the 
two powers, A Turkiſh fleet appeared before 
Candia: their troops landed and made them- 
ſelves maſters of Canea, and, in a very little 
time, of almoſt the whole iſland. 

Ibrahim had no ſhare in this event. The 
greateſt enterprizes have been performed ſome- 
times under the weakeſt princes. . The janiza- 
ries were abſolute maſters in the reign of Ibra- 
him: they made conqueſts, not for him, but 
for themſelves and the empire, At length this 
prince. was depoſed by a deciſion of the mufti 
and the divan. The Turkiſh empire was then a 
downright demacracy ; for, after confining the 
ſultan to the apartment of his women, they 
proclaimed no other emperor, but continued the 
adminiſtration in the name of a ſultan whom 
they would no longer ſuffer to reign. 

Qur hiſtorians pretend that Ibrahim was ſtran- 
gled at length by four mutes, from a vulgar er- 
ror that mutes are employed to execute the ſan- 
guinary orders of the ſeraglio: but they have 


always been upon the footing of buffoons and. 


dwarfs, and are never employed in any ſerious 
commiſſion, The ſtory of this prince's having 


been ſtrangled by four mutes, we muſt look up- 


on as a romance: the "Turkiſh annals do not 
mention how he died; it is a ſecret of the . 
| | | e 
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The many falſities that have been told of the 
government of the Turks, a nation as it were 
in our neighbourhood, ought to render us ve 

miſtruſtful in regard to antient hiſtory, What 
can we expect to know of the Scythians, the 
Gomarites, and the Celtes, when we are ſo ill 
informed of tranſactions near home? Upon the 
whole, in reading the hiſtory of nations, we 
ought to be ſatisfied with the knowledge of pub- 
lic events; for it will be only loſing time to 


enter into private details, except when tranſ- 


mitted by ocular and credible witneſſes. 

It was very extraordinary that this period, fo 
fatal to Ibrahim, ſhould be the ſame to all crown- 
ed heads, The famous war of thirty years had 
ſhaken the Imperial throne of Germany. France 
was torn by civil diſſenſions, which obliged the 
mother of Lewis XIV to fly with her children 
from the capital, In England Charles I was 
condemned to death by his own ſubjects. Philip 


IV, king of Spain, after loſing almoſt all his 


2 in Aſia, had been likewiſe ſtripped of 
rtugal. The beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century was the æra of uſurpers, almoſt from 
one extremity of the globe to the other. Crom- 
well made himſelf maſter of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. A rebel, whoſe name was Liſt- 
ching, obliged the laſt emperor of the Chineſe 
to angle himſelf, together with his wife and 
children; which opened a 8 into China 
to the Tartar conquerors. In India Aurengzeb 
rebelled againſt his father, who died of a 1 * 
ing death in priſon, while the ſon enjoyed in 
peace the fruit of his iniquity. Mulei-fſmael, 
the greateſt of tyrants, was practiſing the moſt 


horrid 
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horrid cruelties in the empire of Morocco. Of 
all the kings upon earth, thoſe two uſurpers, 
Aurengzeb and Mulei-Iſmael, lived the happieſt 
and the longeſt. They were both above a hun- 
dred years old when they died. Cromwell, 


though as wicked as either of them, did not live 


ſo long, but ruled and died in peace. If we 
examine into the hiſtory of the world, we ſhall 
find weak princes unfortunate, and great villains 
ſucceſsful ; as if the globe were a vaſt ſcene of 
plunder and devaſtation, abandoned to fortune 
and caprice, > {6 

The ſiege of Candia was like that of Troy. 
The Turks ſometimes menaced the town, and 
ſometimes were beſieged themſelves in Canea, 
which they had made their principal fortreſs, 
Never did the Venetians ſhew more reſolution or 
courage. They beat the Turkiſh fleet ſeveral 
times, The treaſure of St. Mark was exhauſted 
in levying troops, The diſturbances of the ſe- 
raglio, and the irruptions of the Turks into 
Hungary, occaſioned the ſiege of Oandia to go 
on but ſlowly for ſome years; but it was never 
intirely interrupted. At length, in 1667, Ach- 
met-Cuprogli, or Kiuperli, grand vizir to Ma- 


homet IV, and fon of a grand vizir, laid ſiege 


to Candia in form, defended at that time 


the captain-general Franceſco Moroſini, and by 


St. Andre Montbrun a French officer, whom the 
ſenate entruſted with the command of her land 
forces. Ee Dani 

Never would Candia have been taken, had the 
Chriſtian princes but followed the example of 


Lewis XIV, who in 4669 fent ſix or ſeven thou- 


ſand men to the relief ef this town, under the 
command 
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command of the dukes of Beaufort and Noail- 
les. The harbour was always open; ſo that 
there needed nothing more than a conſtant ſup- 


ply of troops to withſtand the attacks of the 


janizaries. The republic was not able to raiſe 
a ſufficient number. The duke of Beaufort, 
the ſame who had acted a part more ſingular 
than illuſtrious in the civil wars during the 
king's minority, putting himſelf at the head of 
the French nobility, fell upon the Turks in their 
intrenchments, and ſpoiled all their works. But, 
a magazine of powder and granadoes happen- 
ing to blow up in thoſe. intrenchments, the whole 
fruit of this gallant action was loſt, The 


French, fancying the ground to be undermined, 


and afterwards the 


withdrew in ſome diſorder, and were purſued by 
the Turks ; the duke of Beaufort, together with 
a great number of French' officers, was killed 
in the action. | 


Thus did Lewis XIV, though an ally of the 


Ottoman empire, _=_ aſſiſt the Venetians, 

ermans, againſt this em- 
pire; and yet the Turks did not ſeem to expreſs 
any great reſentment, It is not known for 
what reaſon this prince recalled his troops ſoon 
after from Candia. The duke of Noailles, on 
whom the command devolved after the death of 


the duke of Beaufort, was perſuaded that the 


town could not hold out any longer. The cap- 
tain- general Franceſco Moroſini, who had ſo 
long maintained this famous ſiege, might have 
abandoned the ruins without capitulating, and 
got off by ſea which was always open. But a 
capitulation was the way to preſerve ſome places 
in the iſland for the republic; and beſides, . 
> 3 wou 
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would be conſidered as a treaty of peace. The 
vizir Achmet Cuprogli placed his whole reputa- 
tion, and the glory of the Ottoman arms, in 
taking Candia. : 
Hence the vizir and Morofini concluded a 


peace, the price of which was the town of Can- 
dia, reduced to aſhes. Only about twenty in- 
firm Chriſtians were left behind. Never did the 
Chriſtians make a more honourable capitulation 
with the Turks, nor was there ever a treaty bet- 
ter obſerved by that nation. Moroſini had leave 
to carry off all the cannon that had been tranſ- 
ported to Candia during the war. The vizir 
lent him veſſels to remove the inhabitants, who 
could not find room on board the Venetian ſhips. 
He gave five hundred zequins to the burgher 
that preſented him with the keys, and two hun- 
dred to the reſt of the retinue. The Turks and 
Venetians viſited one another like allied nations 
till the day of the embarkation. | 
Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one 
of the beſt generals in Europe, one of the great- 
eſt miniſters, and at the ſame: time a man juſt 
and humane. He acquired immortal glory in this 
long war, in which the Turks themſelves acknow- 
ledged they had loſt two hundred thouſand men. 
The Moroſini's, (for there were four of 
that name in the beſieged city) the Cornaro's, 
the Giuſtiniani's, the Benzoni's, the marquiſs de 
St. Andre Montbrun, the marquiſs de Frontenac, 
rendered their names illuſtrious all over Europe. 
This fiege has been juſtly compared to that of 
Troy. The grand vizir had a Greek with him, 
who merited the ſurname of Ulyſſes; he was 
called Payanotos, Prince Cantemir pretends, 
Vol, IV. M | that 
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that this Greek determined the council of Can- 
dia to capitulate, by a ſtratagem worthy of-Ulyl- 
ſes. A French fleet, laden with provifions, was 
upon its way to Candia. Payanotos made a 
number of Turkiſh ſhips hoiſt French colours, 
and get out to ſea by night; the next day they 
came into the road, where the Ottoman fleet 


lay at anchor, by whom they were received with 


ſhouts of joy. Payanotos, who wras treating with 
the council of war at Candia, made them be- 
lieve that the king of France had abandoned the 
republic, to oblige. the Turks, his allies: and 
this ſtratagem forwarded the capitulation. Mo- 
roſini, the captain-general, was accuſed before 
the ſenate of having betrayed his country. His 
defence was as ſtrenuous as his impeachment. 
This is fill an imitation of the antient republics 
of Greece, and eſpecially of Rome. Moroſini 
cleared himſelf afterwards by taking the Pelopon- 
neſus, now called the Morea, a conqueſt which 
the: Venetians did not long enjoy. This great 
man died a doge, and left behind him a reputa- 
tion likely to laſt as long as Venice. 


| CHAP. CLX. 
Of Sabbatei-Sevi, who pretended to be the Meſſiah, 


pened an affair among the Turks, that 


h D. RING the war of Candia there hap- 


rew. the attention of all Europe and Aſia. 4 
general rumour was ſpread at that time, founded 
2 | — 


the pretended Meſſiah. 


on an idle curioſity, that the year 1666 was to 
be remarkable for ſome great revolution. The 
ſource of this opinion was the myſtic number of 
666, found in the book of Revelations. Never 
was the expectation of the antichriſt ſo general. 
On the other hand the Jews pretended that their 
Meſſiah was to come this year. | 
A Smyrna Jew, named Sabbatei-Sevi, who 
was a man of ſome learning, and fon of a rich 
broker belonging to the Engliſh factory, took 
advantage of this general opinion, and ſet up for 
the Meffiah. He had a fluent tongue, and a grace- 
ful figure; he affected modeſty, recommended 
juſtice, ſpoke like an oracle, and proclaimed, 
wherever he came, that the times were fulfilled. 
He travelled at firſt into Greece and Italy. At 
Leghorn he ran away with a girl, and carried 
her to Jeruſalem, where he began to preach ta 
his brethren. A diſciple of his, named Nathan, 
offered to act the part of Elijah, whilſt Sabbatei- 
Sevi played that of the Meffiah. They both 
reformed the ſynagogue of Jerufalem. Nathan 
explained the prophecies, and demonſtrated that 
at the expiration of that year the fultan muſt be 
dethroned, and Jeruſalem become miftreſs of the 
world. All the Jews of Syria were convinced; 
The ſynagogues reſounded with antient prophe- 
cies. They grounded themſelves on theſe words 
of Iſaiah : Awake, © awake, put on thy flrength, 
O Zion, put on thy —_— garments, O Feru- 
falem the holy city : for henceforth there ſball no 
more come into thee the uncircumciſed and the un- 
clean. "The rabbies had the following paſſage in 
their mouths : And they ſhall bring all your bre- 
thren fer an offering unto the Lord, out of all na- 
M 2 | tions, 
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tiont upon 1 wh and in chariots, and in litters, 
and upon mules and upon ſwift beaſts, to my holy 


mountain Feruſalem. In ſhort, their hopes were 


fed by theſe and a thouſand other paſſages, which 
both women and children were for ever repeating. 
There was not a Jew but prepared lodgings for 
ſome of the ten diſperſed tribes, So great was 
their enthuſiaſm, that they left off trade every 
where, and held themſelves ready for the voyage 
to Jeruſalem. | 
Nathan choſe twelve men at Damaſcus, to pre- 
fide over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei-Sevi went 
to ſhew himſelf to his brethren at Smyrna, and 


Nathan wrote to him thus; King of kings, Lord 


F lords, when ſhall we be worthy to put ourſelves 
under the ſhadow of your aſs? I proſtrate myſelf to 
be tred under the ſole of your feet. Sabbatei de- 
pofed ſome doctors of the law at Smyrna, who 
did not acknowledge his authority, and eſtabliſh- 
ed others more tractable. One of his moſt vio- 
lent enemies, named Samuel Pennia, was pub- 
licly converted, and proclaimed him to be the 
ſon of God. Sabbatei having preſented himſelf 
one day before the cadi of Smyrna, with a mul- | 
titude of his followers, they all declared they 
ſaw a column of. fire betwixt him and the cadi, 
Some other miracles of this ſort ſet his divine 
miſſion beyond all doubt. Numbers of Jews 
were impatient to lay their gold and their precious 


ſtones at his feet. 


The baſhaw of Smyrna would have arreſted 
him ; but he ſet out for Conſtantinople with his 
moſt zealous diſciples, The grand vizir Achmet 
Cuprogli, who was getting ready for the ſiege of 
Candia, gave orders for him to be * — 


the pretended Meſſiah. 


board the veſſel that brought him to Conſtantino- 
ple, and to be confined. The Jews eaſily ob- 
tained admittance into the priſon for money, as 
is uſual in Turky; they went and proſtrated 
themſelves at his feet, and kiſſed his chains. He 
preached to them, exhorted them, and gave them 
his blefling, but never complained. The Jews 
of Conſtantinople, believing that the coming of 
the Meſſiah would cancel all debts, refuſed to 
pay their creditors. The Engliſh merchants at 
Galata waited upon Sabbatei in jail, and told 
him, that, as king of the Jews, he ought to 
command all his ſubjects to pay their debts. 
Sabbatei wrote the following words to the per- 
ſons complained againſt : To you, who- expect the 
ſalvation of Feruſalem, &c. diſcharge your lawful 
debts ; if you refuſe it, you ſhall not enter with us 
inte our joy, and into our empire. 

Sabbatei, during his impriſonment, was con- 
— viſited by his followers ; who began to 
raiſe ſome diſturbances in Conſtantinople. At 
that time the people were greatly diſſatisfied with 
Mahomet IV; and it was apprehended that the 
Jewiſh prophecy might occaſion ſome diſturbance. 
Under theſe circumſtances one would imagine, 
that ſuch a ſevere government as that of the 
Turks would have put the perſon, calling him- 
telf King of Iſrael, to death. Yet they only 
removed him to the caſtle of the Dardanells. 
The Jews then cried out, that it was not in the 
power of man to take away his life. 

His fame had reached even the moſt diſtant 
parts of Europe; at the Dardanells he received 
deputations from the Jews of Poland, Germany, 
Leghorn, Venice, and Amſterdam : they paid 
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very dear for kiſſing his feet; and probably this 
is what preſerved his life, The diſtributions of 
the Holy Land were made very quietly in the 
tower of the Dardanells. At length the fame of 
his miracles was ſo great, that ſultan Mahomet 
had the curiolity to ſee the man, and to examine 
him himſelf. The king of the Jews was brought 
to the ſeraglio. The ſultan aſked him in the 
Turkiſh language, whether he was the Meſſiah. 
Sabbatei modeſtly anſwered, he wwas ; but as he 
expreſſed himſelf incorrectly in this tongue; you 
ſpeak very ill, ſaid Mahomet to him, for a Me. 
ab, who ought to have the gift of languages. Do 
you perform any miracles ® Sometimes, anſwered 
the other. Well then, ſaid the Sultan, let him be 
firipped flark naked ; he will be a very good mark 
for the arraws of my Ichoglans , and if be is in- 
vulnerable, we will acknowledge him to be the Meſ- 


ab. Sabbatei flung himſelf upon his knees, and 


confeſſed it to be a miracle above his ſtrength. 
It was propoſed to him immediately, either to be 
impaled, or to turn Muſſulman, and go public- 
ly to the Turkiſh moſque. He did not heſitate 
in the leaſt, but embraced the Turkiſh religion 


directly. Then he preached that he had been ſent 


to ſubſtitute the Turkiſh to the Jewiſh religion, 
purſuant to the antient prophecies. Yet the Jews 
of diſtant countries believed in him a long time. 
The affair however was not attended with blood- 


| ſhed, but increaſed the ſhame and confuſion of 


the Jewiſh nation. 
are the grand Cignjor's. pages, or white eunuchs, 


* 
Who ſerve in the ſeraglio. They are tbe children of Chriſtians, 
and broutzht op in a very ſtrict diſcipline, 
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some time after the Jews had been thus diſ- 
graced in the Ottoman empire, the Chriſtians of 
the Latin church underwent a great affront. 
They had hitherto kept poſſeſſion of the holy 
ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, by means of monies re- 
ceived from the princes of their communion, and 
eſpecially from the king of Spain. But this ſame 
Payanotos, who had concluded: the treaty for 
| ſurrendering Candia, obtained of the grand vizir, 
Achmet Cuprogli, that hericeforward the Greek 
church ſhould have care of all the holy places in 
Jeruſalem. The religious of the Latin com- 
munion oppoſed this grant. The cauſe was tried 
before the cadi at Jeruſalem, and afterwards be- 
fore the great divan at Conſtantinople. It was 
determined that the Greek church having con- 
ſidered Jeruſalem as within her juriſdiction before 
the time of the cruſades, her pretenſion was well 
founded. The trouble the port took to examine 
into the rights of her Chriſtian ſubjects, and her 
ſuffering them to exerciſe their religion on the 
very ſpot where firſt it had its riſe, is a particular 
inſtance of lenity in that ſanguinary government. 
When the Greeks wanted to take poſſeſſion in 
virtue of the decree of the divan, the Latins op- 
poſed them by force, and there was ſome blood 
ſpilt. ' The government puniſhed no body with 
death on this occaſion; a further proof of the 
humanity of the vizir Achmet Cuprogli, whoſe 
example has ſeldom been imitated. One of his 
predeceſſors in 1638 ordered Cyril the Greek pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople to be ſtrangled, upon the 
repeated accuſations of his own flock. The lenity 
or eruelty of the times, is every where determined 
by the chatacter of thoſe at the helm. 
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- CHAP. CLXI. 
| Progreſs of the Turks, Siege of Vienna. 
HE torrent of Ottoman power not only 
1 overſpread Candia and the iſlands belong- 
ing to the Venetian republic; but oftentimes pe- 
netrated into Poland and Hungary. The ſame 
Mahomet IV, whoſe grand vizir had taken Can- 
dia, marched in perſon againſt the Poles, under 
pretence of protecting the Coſſacks, whom they 
had treated very ill. He made himſelf maſter of 
the Ukraine, of Podolia, Volhinia, and the 


1672, town of Kaminiek ; and when he granted peace 


to the Poles, it was upon condition of their pay- 
ing the annual tribute of twenty thouſand crowns, 
a tribute from which they were ſoon releaſed by 
John Sobieſki. | ; 
The Turks had given no diſturbance to Hun- 
gary, during the war of thirty years, which ra- 
vaged Germany. Ever ſince 1541 they had 
been maſters of both the banks of the Danube, 
almoſt as far as Buda incluſively. The Perſian 
conqueſts of Amurat IV prevented him from ex- 
tending his arms towards Germany. Tranſylva- 
nia belonged to princes, with whom the emperors 
Ferdinand II and Ferdinand III, were obliged to 
keep fair, and who were tributary to the Turks. 
The remaining part of Hungary enjoyed its li- 
58 It was not ſo under the emperor Leo- 
pold: the upper Hungary and Tranſylvania were 
the theatre of revolutions, war and devaſtation. 
Of all the nations reviewed in this hiſtory, 
none have been more unfortunate than the Hun- 
TA? * | garians. 
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garians. Their country, divided between the 
catholic and proteſtant religions, and torn by dif- 
ferent parties, was at the ſame time ravaged and 
impoveriſhed by Turkiſh and German armies. 
Ragotſky prince of Tranſylvania is ſaid to have 
been the firſt cauſe of theſe misfortunes. He 
> was tributary to the port; and upon refuling to 
pay the tribute, a Turkiſh army invaded his 
country. The emperor Leopold ſent Montecu- 
culi againſt the Turks, a general who was after- 
wards the rival of Turenne. Lewis XIV march- 
ed a body of ſix thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
the emperor of Germany his natural enemy. 
They had a ſhare in the famous battle of 
St, Gothard, where Montecuculi defeated the 
Turks. But notwithſtanding this victory, the 
port concluded an advantageous peace, where 
ſhe kept poſſeſſion of. Buda, Neuhauſel, and 
Tranſylvania. A, | 
As ſoon as the Hungarians got rid of the 
Turks, they were for defending their rights and 
liberties againſt Leopold; but this emperor would 
allow of no rights except thoſe of his crown. 
The kingdom was expofed to freſh diſturbances. 
Emmerick Tekeli, a young Hungarian noble- 
man, eager to avenge the blood of his friends 
and relations, which had been ſpilt by the court 
of Vienna, excites a revolt in the part of Hun- 
gary, ſubject to the emperor. He went over to 
the Turks, and Mahomet IV declared him kin 
of Upper Hungary. At that time the port had 
the beſtowing of four crowns on Chriſtian princes, 


namely Hungary, Tranfylvania, Valachia, and 
Moldavia, | 
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Tbe execution of the Hungarian lords of Te- 
keli's party, had like to have been attended with 
the loſs of Auſtria and Vienna to Id and 
his family. Tbe grand vizir Cara Muſtapha, 
ſueceſſor of Achmet Cuprogli, was commiſſioned 
by  Mahomet IV to attack the emperor of Ger- 
many, under the pretence of avenging Tekeli's 
cauſe, The ſultan himſelf went to review his 
troops in the plains of Adrianople. Never did 
the Turks raiſe a more numerous army; it con- 
ſiſted of above a hundred and forty thouſand 
men, regular troops, excluſive of thirty thouſand 
Crim Tartars, the volunteers, the train of artil- 
lery, with ſutlers, ſervants, and mechanics of 
every kind, all together amounting to three hun- 
dred thouſand men. The whole kingdom of 
Hungary was ranſacked to find proviſions for ſuck 
a multitude, There was nothing to retard the 
march of Cara Muſtapha's army: he advanced 
without oppoſition to the gates of Vienna, and 
laid ſiege to that capital. 

Vienna was ſaid to have a garriſon of ſixteen 
thouſand men; but there were not above eight 
thouſand: regular troops. The governor count 
Statemberg armed the burghers, and the mem- 
bers of the univerſity, The profeſſors and ſcho- 
lars mounted guard, and had a phyſician for their 
major. The flight of the emperor Leopold 
added to the terror of the inhabitants. He left 
Vienna the 7th of July with his mother-in-law, 
his. wife, and the whole Imperial family. Vi- 
enna being but indifferently fortified, was not 
able to hold out a long ſiege. The Turkiſh 
"annals pretend that Cara Muſtapha had a deſign, 
to erect Vienna and Hungary into an empire in- 

dependent 
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vizir, and ſent in chains to Conſtantinople. 168; 

The Turks loft almoſt the whole kingdom of 
Hungary: 
_ The remaining part of the reign of Mahomet 
IV, was famous only for unptoſperous events. 
| M 6 Moroſini 
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dependent of the ſultan. He had fancied to him- 
ſelf that the feat of the German emperors con- 
tained immenſe treaſures; with this notion he 
carried on the ſtege but lowly, left if the town 


was taken by ſtorm, the ſoldiers would run away 


with the plunder, Hence it was that he never 
made a general aſfault, though there were con- 
fiderable breaches in the body of the place; and 
the town was reduced- to the laſt extremity. 
This miſtake, and the effeminate behaviour of 
the grand vizir preferved Vienna, which was juſt 
ready to fall, He pave time to John Sobieſki 
king of Poland to march to its relief, and to 
Charles V, duke of Lorrain, together with the 
princes of the empire, to muſter up an army. 
The janizaries murmured ; deſpair ſucceeded their 
indignation ; and they cried out aloud ; Come on, 
infidels, as ſoon as we fee your hats, well be ſure to 
run away. | 

Accordingly as ſoon as the king of Poland, and 
the duke of Lorrain, marched down from the 


mountain of Calemberg, the Turks fled precipi- Sept. 


tately without fighting. Cara Muſtapha, who 12, 
had, flattered himſelf with the hopes of finding 3. 
immenſe treaſures, left all his baggage and effects 
in the hands of Sobieſki; and ſoon after he was 
ſtrangled. Tekeli, whom this vizir had raiſed 
to the regal dignity, being ſuſpected by the 
Turks of treating under hand with the emperor 
of Germany, was arreſted by order of the new 
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Moroſini took the whole Peloponneſus, which 
was of more importance than Candia. In making 
this conqueſt the Venetian bombs deſtroyed ſevera) 
antient monuments which the Turks had ſpared, 
and among the reſt the celebrated temple of 
Athens dedicated to the unknown gods. The jani- 
Zzaries attributing ſuch a multitude of misfor- 
tunes to the indolence of the ſultan, reſolved to 
dethrone him. The Caimacan, governor of 
Conſtantinople, with Muſtapha Cuprogli, ſuper- 
intendant of the Moſque of St. Sophia, and the 
Nakif, keeper of Mahomet's ſtandard, went to 
acquaint the ſultan, that he muſt - reſign the 
throne, for ſuch was the will of the whole na- 
tion. The ſultan parleyed a long time, en- 
deavouring to juſtify himſelf. The Nakif repli- 
ed that he was come to command him in the 
name of. the people to abdicate the imperial dig- 
nity, and to reſign it to his brother Soliman. 
Mahomet IV made anſwer ; God's will be done: 
fince his wrath muſt fat on my head ; go tell my 
brother that, God declares his will by the mouth of 
the people, | 

Moſt of our hiſtorians pretend that Mahomet 
IV was murdered by the janizaries ; but it ap- 


-pears from the Turkiſh annals, that he lived five 


years longer, confined in the ſeraglio. The 
fame Muſtapha Cuprogli who depoſed Maho- 
met IV, was grand vizir under Soliman III. 
He recovered part of Hungary, and reſtored the 
reputation of the Turkiſh arms. But ſince that 
time the limits of this empire have never gone 
beyond Belgrade or Temeſwar. The ſultans 

eſerved Candia ; but they did not recover the 


eloponneſus till 1715. The famous battles 
| which 
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which prince Eugene won of the Turks, are 
a proof that they may be-beaten, without being 
conquered. 

Though this government be repreſented fo ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic, yet it ſeems to have never 
deſerved this character, except under Mahomet 
II, Soliman, and Selim, who made every thing 
bend to their will. But under moſt of the other 
emperors, and eſpecially of late times, we ſhall 
find that the government was much the ſame 
at Conſtantinople, as at Algiers and Tunis. In 
1707 Muſtapha II was ſolemnly depoſed by the 
army and by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople. 
They did not chuſe any of his children to ſuc- 
ceed him, but his brother Achmet III. This 
fame ſultan Achmet was ordered by the jani- 
zaries and the people in 1730, to reſign the 
throne to his nephew Mahmoud: he obeyed 
without ” reſiſtance, after having ſacrificed his 
grand vizir and his principal officers in vain, to the 
reſentment of the nation. Are theſe the abſolute 
ſovereigns? People imagine that a man reigns 
without controul, over a great part of the 3, 5 
becauſe he may commit ſome crimes with im- 
punity in his own family, and command a few 
ſlaves to be murdered : but he cannot trample 
his people under foot; nay they oftener oppreſs 
him, than he them. 

The manners of the Turks form an extraor- 
dinary contraſt : they are fierce, and yet charita- 
ble; intereſted, yet hardly ever guilty of theft; 
indolent, without being inclined to gaming or 
intemperance ; very few make uſe of the privilege 
of polygamy, or of enjoying different ſlaves; 
and there is no great City in Europe, where there 

are 
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1687. Moroſini took the whole Peloponneſus, which 
was of more importance than Candia. In making 
this conqueſt the Venetian bombs deſtroyed ſeveral 
antient monuments which the Turks had ſpared, 
and among the reſt the celebrated temple of 
Athens dedicated to the unknown gods. The jani- 
zaries attributing ſuch a multitude of misfor- 
tunes to the indolence of the ſultan, reſolved to 
dethrone him. The Caimacan, governor of 
Conſtantinople, with Muſtapha Cuprogli, ſuper- 
intendant of the Moſque of St. Sophia, and the 
Nakif, keeper of Mahomet's ſtandard, went to 
acquaint the ſultan, that he muſt - reſign the 
throne, for ſuch was the will of the whole na- 
tion. The ſultan parleyed a long time, en- 
deavouring to juſtify Dime The Nakif repli- 
ed that he was come to command him in the 
name of the people to abdicate the imperial dig- 
nity, and to reſign it to his brother Soliman. 
Mahomet IV made anſwer ; God's will be done: 
fince his wrath muſt "as on my head; go tell my 
brother that, God declares his will by the mouth of 
the people, 

Moſt of our hiſtorians pretend that Mahomet 
IV was murdered by the janizaries ; but it ap- 
pears from the Turkiſh annals, that he lived five 
years longer, confined in the ſeraglio. The 
fame Muſtapha Cuprogli who depoſed Maho- 
met IV, was grand vizir under Soliman III. 
He recovered part of Hungary, and reſtored the 
reputation of the Turkiſh arms. But ſince that 
time the limits of this empire have never gone 
beyond Belgrade or Temeſwar. The ſultans 

reſerved Candia ; but I not recover the 


eloponneſus till 1715. The famous battles 
which 
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which prince Eugene won of the Turks, are 
a proof that they may be-beaten, without being 
conquered. 

Though this government be repreſented fo ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic, yet it ſeems to have never 
deſerved this character, except under Mahomet 
II, Soliman, and Selim, who made every thin 
bend to their will. But under moſt of the other 
emperors, and eſpecially of late times, we ſhall 
find that the government was much the fame 
at Conſtantinople, as at Algiers and Tunis. In 
1703 Muſtapha II was ſolemnly depoſed by the 
army and by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople. 
They did not chuſe any of his children to ſuc- 
ceed him, but his brother Achmet III. This 
fame ſultan Achmet was ordered by the jani- 
zaries and the people in 1730, to reſign the 
throne to his nephew Mahmoud: he obeyed 
without ” reſiſtance, after having ſacrificed his 
grand vizir and his principal officers in vain, to the 
reſentment of the nation. Are theſe the abſolute 
ſovereigns? People imagine that a man reigns 
without controu], over a great part of the globe, 
becauſe he may commit ſome crimes with im- 
punity in his own family, and command a few 
ſlaves to be murdered : but he cannot trample 
his people under foot; nay they oftener oppreſs 
him, than he them. 

The manners of the Turks form an extraor- 
dinary contraſt : they are fierce, and yet charita- 
ble; intereſted, yet hardly ever guilty of theft; 
indolent, without being inclined to gaming or 
intemperance ; very few make uſe of the privilege 
of polygamy, or of enjoying different ſlaves 
and there is no great city in Europe, where there 

are 
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are leſs common women than at Conſtantinople, 
Inviolably attached to rheir religion, they hate 
and deſpiſe the Chriſtians, whom they look upon 
as idolaters; yet they tolerate and protect them 
throughout their empire, and in their capital ; 
they permit them to make proceſſions in the part 
of the town aſſigned them in Conſtantinople, 
and four janizaries walk before thoſe proceſſions. 
They are proud; yet they have no nobility ; they 
are brave, though they are ſtrangers to duelling : a 
virtue which they have in common with all the Aſi- 
atic nations, from their cuſtom of never wearing 


arms, but when they take the held. This was 


likewiſe the practice of the Greeks and Romans. 
The contrary uſage was not introduced among 
Chriſtians till the times of barbariſm and chival- 
ry, when it was made a point of duty and hon- 
our to walk on foot with boots and ſpurs, and 
to fit down to table or to pray to God with 
a long ſword by one's fide. The Chriſtian 
nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this cuſtom ; 
which was ſoon imitated, as we have already 


_ obſerved, by the dregs of the people, and may 
be ranked among thoſe ſubjects of ridicule which 


paſs unobſerved, becauſe we fee them daily. 


CH AP. CLXII. 


Perſia, and its manners; of the laſt revolution; 
—2 of Thamas Kouli-Kan, or Sthah-Nadir. 


ERSIA at that time was more civilized 
than Turky: the manners of the peo- 

ple were gentler ; the arts were in greater 
3 eſteem; 
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eſteem 3 and the general police was better ob- 
ſerved, This was not merely owing to the cli- 
mate; the Arabs had cultivated the arts in 
this country for the ſpace of five centuries. It 
was the Arabs that built Iſpahan, Chiras, Caſ- 
bin, Caſhan, and ſeveral other great cities : on 
the contrary the. Turks built none, but let a great 
many fall to ruin. The Tartars ſubdued Perſia 
twice after the reign of the Arabian Caliphs ; 
but they did not aboliſh the arts : and the Sophis 
upon their acceſſion to the throne, introduced 
the gentle manners of Armenia, where their fa- 
mily had been long ſettled, All manufactures 
were reckoned to be more completely finiſhed in 
Perſia, than in Turky. The ſciences met alſo 
with greater encouragement: there was not a 
city that had not ſeveral colleges for the teaching 
of - polite literature. The Petfian language 
more ſoft and harmonious than the Turkiſh, has 
produced a great number of agreeable poems. 
The antient Greeks, the firſt preceptors of Eu- 
rope, rank in the fame light in regard to the 
Perſians. Hence philoſophy during the fixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries, was pretty near in the 
ſame ſtate in Perſia as with us. Their aſtrono- 
my is the growth of their own country, and 
they applied themſelves to it more than any peo- 
ple upon earth, as we have already taken notice. 
The cuſtom of marking the lucky days in white, 
and the unlucky in black, they fl moſt exact- 


ly obſerve. This was a very common practice 
among the Romans, who borrowed it of the 
Aſiatic nations. Our peaſants have leſs faith 
in the days fit for ſowing and planting, which 
are mentioned in the almanacks, than the cour- 
tler 
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tiers of Iſaphan had in the hours favourable, or 
unfavourable to buſineſs. The Perſians were like 
the people of our part of the world, a ſen- 
ſible nation, but full of prejudices. Some tra- 
vellers aſſure us that this country was not ſo 

pulous as it might be made. Very likely at the 
time of the Magi it was more populous and 
fruitful. Agriculture was then a point of reli- 


gion, Of all profeſſions this requireth the great- 


eſt number of hands: and as it renders mankind 
found and robuft, it contributes more than any 
other buſineſs to the procreation and maintenance 
of a numerous oftspring. | 
Iſpahan however, before the late revolutions, 
was as large and as populous as London. They 
reckoned above five hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants in Tauris. Caſhan was compared to Ly- 


ons. It is impoſſible a town ſhould be populous, 


if the country be not ſo too; unleſs this town 
ſubſiſts inticely by foreign commerce. We have 
but very imperfect ideas of the number of inhabi- 
tants in Turky, Perſia, and all the empires of 
Aſia, except China: but it is beyond all doubt, 
that whenever a civilized nation hath great ar- 
mies on foot, and numerous manufaCtures, it 


muſt contain a ſufficient number of inhabitants. 


The court of Iſaphan was more magnificent 
than that of Conſtantinople. We imagine our- 
ſelves reading a relation of Xerxes's reign, when 
we ſee in the accounts of travellers, the number 
of horſes covered with rich brocades, their har- 
neſſes plittering with gold and precious ſtones, 
and thoſe four thouſand vaſes of gold, mentioned 
by Chardin, for the uſe of the king of Perſia's 
table. Common things in life, and eſpecially 
| e atables, 


Of Perſia Cc. 


eatables, were a great deal cheaper in Iſpahan 
and Conſtantinople, - than they are with us. 
Cheapneſs is a demonſtration of plenty. Such 
travellers, as Chardin, who are acquainted with 
the government of Perſia, do not pretend, that 
all the landed eſtates belong to the king. They 
own that in this, as in every other country, there 
are royal demeſnes with church lands, and eſtates 
of private people, poſſeſſed in full property, by 
right of inheritance. | 
Upon the whole, the accounts we have of 
Perſia, give us reaſon to think, that there was 
no monarchy upon earth, where the people more 
fully enjoyed the rights of humanity. No na- 
tion in the eaſtern parts of the world, had ſuch 
numerous reſources againſt that bane of lite, the 
laſſitude of mind. They met in ſpacious coffee 
houſes, where ſome were employed in ſipping 
this liquor, which was not introduced into Eu- 
rope:till towards the end of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury ; others amuſed themſelves with reading, or 
liſtening to ſtory-tellers; while at one end of the 
room an eccleſiaſtic preached for money ; and at 
the other, jugglers or ſuch fellows, who live by 
diverting the public, exhibited their tricks. This 
ſhews them to be a ſociable nation, and we find 
by all accounts that they deſerved to be happy. 
They were ſo, it is ſaid, under Schah-Abbas, 
ſurnamed the Great, This pretended great prince 
was very cruel: but there are inſtances of cruel 
perſons, who have been fond of order and the 
public good. The tyrant exerciſes his cruelty 
only upon a few individuals, who have acceſs 
to his perſon; yet at the ſame time he m 
| ena 
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enact good laws, by which he promotes the ge- 
neral welfare of his country. 
Schah- Abbas, a deſcendant of Iſmael Sophi, 
became deſpotic, by :ſupprefling a ſtanding force, 
like that of the janizaries, or the | pretorian 
== Thus it was that Peter the Great eſta- 
liſhed his power by aboliſhing the Strelits “. 
The hiſtory of all countries ſhews us, that the 
dividing of troops into ſmall bodies cements the 
throne; while uniting them into one compact bod 
tends to weakenand ſubvert it. Schah- Abbas tran- 
| ſported people from one country to another; 
| which the Turks never did. Theſe colonies' fel- 
dom ſucceed, Out of thirty thouſand Chriftian | 
families, which Schah- Abbas removed from Ar- 
menia and Georgia, to Mazanderan on the Caſ- 
pian ſea, there are not above four of five hundred 
left. But he erected public edifices, - rebuilt 
towns, and made uſeful foundations. He reco- 
vered the provinces which an and Selim had 
taken from the Perſians; and he drove the Por- 
tugueſe from Ormus. By theſe exploits he ob- 
tained the title of Greatz and died in 1624. 
His fon Schah-Sophi, more cruel, but leſs the 
ſoldier and politician than his father, gave him- 
ſelf up to debauch; and his reign was unfortu- 
nate. Scha Gean, the great Mogul, wreſted 
Candahar from Perſia, and the Sultan Amurath 
took Bagdat by ſtorm in 16338. 
Ever ſince that time the Perſian monarchy has 
been upon the decline, till at length the volup- 
* The Strelits or Strelitſes were a militia among the Ruſſians, 
Tomething like the Janizaries among the Turks; they were a 
very formidable body, but Peter I, fuppreſied them in 1683. 
* | tuouſneſs, 
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under Schab- Abbas the Great. 


tuouſneſs of the dynaſty of the Sophis entirely 
ruined it. The eunuchs governed the ſeraglio 
and the empire, under Muza-Sophi, and Schah- 
Huſſein, the laſt of this family. It is the 
utmoſt diſgrace to human nature, and the ſcan- 
dal of the Eaſt, to deprive men of their virility 
but to entruſt the government to the hands of 
thoſe wretches, is the laſt ſtretch of deſpotiſm. 
Wherever their power has been exceſſive, impo- 
tency and ruin have enſued, 

The weakneſs of Schah-Huſlein had ſo ener- 
vated the empire,. and the factions of the black 
and white eunuchs had occaſioned ſuch violent 
diſturbances, that if Myriweis and his Afghans 
had not deſtroyed this family, it would have pe- 
riſhed of itſelf. It is the fate of Perſia that all 
her dynaſties begin with force, and end in weak- 
neſs. Almoſt all the different races of their ſo- 
vereigns have had the fate of Serdan-Pull, whom 
we call Sardanapalus. 'Thoſe Afghans, who 
ſubverted the Perſian throne at the beginning of 
the preſent century, were an ancient colony of 
Tartars, inhabiting the mountains of Candahar 
between India and Perſia. Almoſt every revo- 

lution which hath changed the face of choſe coun- 
tries, has been owing to the Tartars. The Per- 
ſians had recovered Candahar from the Mogul 
towards the year 1650, under Schah-Abbas 
and this was their misfortune. The miniſtry un- 
der Schah-Huſlein, grandſon of Schah- Abbas II, 
uſed the Afghans ill : upon which Myriweis, 
who was only a private perſon, but of a daring 
ſpirit, becomes their leader. | 

This is one of thoſe revolutions, in which the 
character of the people had a greater ſhare, 2 

that 
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that of their chiefs: for Myriweis having been 
aſſaſſinated by his own nephew Maghmud, who 
took upon him the command of the army, when 
he was but eighteen years of age, there was no 
likelihood that this young man could make any 
great progreſs of himſelf, or that he could lead 
thoſe undiſciplined and wild mountaineers, in 
the ſame manner as our European generals con- 
duct regular armies. Huſſein's government was 
grown contemptible, and the province of Can- 
dahar having begun the troubles, the provinces 
of mount Caucaſus on the tide of Georgia fol- 
lowed the example. At length Maghmud laid 
fiege to Iſpahan in 1722, Upon which Schah- 
Huſſein delivered up his capital to him, laid his 
crown at his feet, and acknowledged him for his 
ſovereign, thinking himſelf very happy that 
Maghmud would vouchſafe to marry his daugh- 
ter, | 


Among all the ſcenes of cruelty and miſery, 
that we have been viewing ſince the time of Char- 
lemain, there is none more ſhocking than that 
which followed the revolution of Iſpahan. Magh- 
mud thought he could never ſecure the throne, 
but by maſfacring the principal families. Perſia 
has been for theſe thirty years what Germany was 
before the peace of Weſtphalia, what France 
was at the time of Charles VI, or England du- 
ring the wars of the white and red roſes, But 
Perſia hath fallen from a more flouriſhing ſtate to 
a lower degree of miſery. 

Religion had a ſhare in this devaſtation. The 
Afghans followed the doctrine of Omar, and the 
Perſians that of Ali. This Maghmud, chief of 
the Afghans, mixed the moſt ridiculous ſuper- 

ſtition 
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ſtition with the moſt deteſtable cruelty. He died 
raving mad in 1725, after laying Perſia waſte. 
To him ſucceeded a new uſurper of the Afghan 
nation, whoſe name was Aſraf. The miſery of 
Perſia increaſed on every fide. The Turks pour- 
ed in from Georgia, the ancient Colchis. The 
Ruſſians fell upon the northern provinces to the 
welt of the Caſpian ſea, towards the gates of 
Derbent in Shirvan, the ancient Iberia and Al- 
bania. Amidſt theſe commotions, they do not 
tell us what became of the dethroned king Schah- 
Huſſein. This prince is known only by the 
epocha of his country's ruin. 

One of this emperor's ſons, named Thamas, 
having eſcaped the maſſacre of the Imperial fa- 
mily, was followed by ſome faithful ſubjects, who 
flocked about his perſon in the neighbourhood of 
Tauris. Civil wars and national calamities are 
productive of extraordinary men, who would ne- 
ver perhaps have been heard of in peaceful times. 
A ſhepherd's ſon became the protector of prince 
Thamas, and the ſupport of a throne which he 
afterwards uſurped. I his man, who ranks among 
the greateſt conquerors, was named Nadir, He 
kept his father's ſheep in the plains of Khoraflan, 
part of the ancient Hyrcania and Bactriana. We 
muſt not imagine thoſe ſhepherds to be like ours. 
The paſtoral life, which ſtill ſubſiſts in many 
parts of Aſia, is not inconſiſtent with wealth: 
the tents of thoſe rich ſhepherds are far more va- 
luable than the houſes of our farmers. Nadir ſold 
ſeveral of his father's flocks, and put himſelf at 
the head of a gang of banditti, a practice very 
common in thoſe parts, where the people have 
preſerved the manners of antiquity, He ſurren- 


dered 
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dered himſelf and his men to prince Thamas ; 
and by his ambition, courage, and activity, he 
roſe to have the command of the army. He then 
took the name of Thamas Kouli-Kan ; the kan, 

to Thamas. But the ſlave was maſter under 
a weak voluptuous prince, like his father Huſſein. 
He recovered Iſpahan and all Perſia, purſued the 
new king Aſraf as far as Candahar, where he 
defeated his army, took him priſoner, and or- 
dered him to be beheaded after plucking out his 


es. | 
ent Kas having thus reſtored prince Tha- 
mas to the throne of his anceſtors, reſolved to 
prevent his being ungrateful. He confined him 
in the capital of Thoraſſan; and being fully ſen- 
ſible, that he could never preſerve his power but 
by the ſame means, by which it was acquired, 
he turns his arms againſt the Ottoman empire. 
He defeated the Turks at Erivan, recovered all 
that country, and ſecured his conqueſts by ma- 
king peace with the Ruſſians. Then it was that 
he cauſed himſelf to be declared king of Perſia 
by the name of Schah-Nadir. He did not forget 
the ancient cuſtom of pulling out the eyes of 
thoſe who have a right to the throne. This cru- 
elty he practiſed upon his on ſovereign Thamas. 
The ſame armies which had helped to lay Perſia 
waſte, contributed alſo to render him formidable 
to his neighbours. He gained ſeveral victories 
over the Turks; with whom at length he con- 
eluded an honourable peace, by which they re- 
ſtored all that they had ever taken from Perſia, 
except Bagdat and its territory. 

Kouli-Kan loaded with crimes and with glory, 


marched afterwards to the conqueſt of India, as 


We 


or, Schah Nadir. 


we ſhall ſee in the next chapter on the Mogul. 
At his return to Perſia, he found a party formed 
in favour of the ſurviving pritices of the royal fa- 
mily; and in the midft of thofe commotions he 
was aſſaſſinated by his own nephew, like Myri- 
weis the firſt author of the revolution. Perſia 
then became once more the ſeat of civil war. 
Such a ſeries of devaſtations hath put a ſtop to 
commerce and the arts, by deſtroying part of the 
inhabitants; but where the ſoil is fruitful, and 
the people induſtrious, the country will recover 
ieſelf in time.. 


cf. CEXIM, 
| Of the Mogul. 


2 18 prodigious variety of manners, cuſ- 
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toms, laws, and revolutions, all derived 


from the ſame principle of intereſt; conſtitutes the 
hiſtorical map of the univerſe, We have beheld 
no rebellion of ſon againſt father, either in Perſia 
or Turky. But in India we find the two ſons of 
the grand Mogul at war with him ſucceſſively, in 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. One 
of thoſe princes, named. Schah-Gean, takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Imperial crown in 1627, upon the 
death, of his father Gean-Guir, in prejudice to 
2 grandſon, td whom Gean-Guir had bequeathed 
the throne. The order of ſucceſſion was not an 
eſtabliſhed law. in Aa, as among the European 

nations, 
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nations. Hence thoſe people had one ſource of 
miſery. more than we. 
Schah-Gean, who had rebelled againſt his fa- 


ther, lived to ſee his own ſons follow his exam- 
ple. It is difficult to comprehend how ſovereigns, 


who could not hinder their own children from 
taking up arms, ſhould be ſo abſolute as ſome 
would make us believe. India ſeems to have 
been nearly under the ſame kind of government, 
as that of the European kingdoms at the time of 
the feudal tenures. The governors of the pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan were abſolute in their ſeveral 
diſtricts; and viceroyalties were conferred on the 
emperor's ſons. This, without doubt, was a 
perpetual ſource of civil war; fo that as ſoon as 
the health of the emperor Schah-Gean began to 
decline, his four ſons, each of. whom had the 
command of a province, took up arms to diſpute 
the ſucceſſion. They agreed to dethrone their 
father, and afterwards went to war with one ano- 
ther: this was exactly the caſe of Lewis the debon- 
nair, or the weak. Aurengzeb, the moſt wicked 
of the four brothers, proved the moſt fortunate. 
The ſame hypocriſy as that which we obſer- 
ved in Cromwell, the ſame diſſimulation and cru- 
elty, with a more unnatural diſpoſition, formed 


the characteriſtic of this prince. He entered into 


a conſpiracy at firſt with one of his brothers, 
and made himſelf maſter of his father's perſon, 
whom he kept cloſe confined : the next thing he 
did was to murder. that fame brother, whom he 
had made uſe of as a tool, though now he thought 
him too dangerous to live: then he falls upon 
his other two brothers, whom he overpowers, 
and ſtrangles ſucceſſively in priſon. 


Yet 
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Yet Aurengzeb's father was till living; though 


detained by his ſon in cloſe confinement. The 
name of the old emperor having ſerved often as a 
pretext to conſpiracies, the tyrant ſent a phyſician 
to him at a time when he was ſlightly indiſpoſed, 
and the old man died. It was believed all over 
Aſia that Aurengzeb had poiſoned his father. 
Never was there a ſtronger inſtance, that happi- 
neſs is not the reward of virtue. Though ſtained 
with the blood of his brothers, and guilty of the 
murder of his father, Aurengzeb ſucceeded in all 
his undertakings. He lived till 1707, aged about a 
hundred and three. Never had prince ſo long a 
ſeries of proſperity. He increaſed the empire of 
the moguls with the kingdoms of Viſapour and 
Golconda, with the whole country of Carnate, 


and almoſt the intire peninſula terminated by the” 


coaſt of Coromandel and Malabar. This man, 
who would have died by the hands of an execu- 
tioner, could he have been tried by the cuſtomar 
laws of nations, was, beyond all diſpute, the 
moſt potent prince in the univerſe. "The magni- 
ficence of the kings of Perſia, as dazzling as it 
has appeared to our eyes, was but a trifle, when 
compared to the riches of Aurengzeb. 

The Aſiatic princes have at all times been re- 
markable for treaſures ; theſe conſiſt of their own 
hoards ; but the European princes are rich with 
the money that circulates among their ſubjects. 
Tamerlane's treaſure was till preſerved, and his 
ſucceſſors had added to the heap. + The increaſe 
under Aurengzeb was immenſe : one of his 
thrones only was eſtimated by Tavernier at a 
hundred and fixty millions of livres in his time, 


Which is above three hundred at preſent, Twelve 
N columns 
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columns of maſly gold, which ſupported the ca- 
nopy of the throne, were covered with large 
pearls: the canopy was allo of pearls and dia- 
monds, mounted by -a peacock with a tail 
of precious ſtones: every thing elſe was propor- 
tioned to this aſtoniſhing magnificence. The 
greateſt ſolemnity in the year was when the em- 
peror uſed to be weighed in golden ſcales, before 
all the people; on which occaſion he received 
above fifty millions of livres in preſents. 

If there be any ſuch thing as influence of cli- 
mate, it is ſurely in India; the mogul emperors 
introduced the ſame luxury, and lived in the ſame 
voluptuouſneſs and eaſe, as the Indian kings men- 
tioned by Quintus Curtius: the Tartar conque- 
rors inſenſibly tell into the ſame manners, and be- 
came Indians. 

This exceſſive opulence and luxury did but 
contribute to the miſeries of India. The ſame 
thing happened in 1739 to the grandſon of Au- 
rengzeb, Mahamad-Schah, as to Crœſus. This 
king of Lydia had been told, You have à great 
quantity of gold; but he that will make a better uſe 
of iron than you, will ſtrip you of it all. 

Thamas Kouli-Kan, having raiſed himſelf 
to the throne of Perſia, after dethroning his 
maſters conquering the Afghans, and taking 
Candahar, marched to the capital of India, in 
order to ſtrip the mogul of thoſe treaſures, of 
which he had robbed his ſubjects. There is 
hardly an inſtance in hiſtory of a more nume- 
rous army than that which v6 great mogul Ma- 
hamzd raiſed againſt Thamas Kouli-Kan ; nor 
of a weaker defence. He had twelve hundred 
thouſand men, ten thouſand pieces of 3 
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and two thouſand elephants armed for war, to 
oppoſe the conqueror of Perſia, who had only 
ſixty thouſand combatants. Darius did not march 
ſuch large armies againſt Alexander. 

It is likewiſe added, that this multitude of In- 
dians were covered by intrenchments of fix 
leagues, in extent, where they expected to be at- 
tacked by Thamas Kouli-Kan. This was being 
ſenſible of their weakneſs. So immenſe an army 
ought to have ſurrounded the enemy, to have cut 
off their communication, and ſtarved them out 
in a ſtrange country. So far from that, it was 
the little army that beſieged the great one, that 
cut off their proviſions, and that deſtroyed them 
in detail, It ſeemed as if the great mogul Maha- 
mad came only to expoſe his vanity, and to yield 
homage to a gang of diſciplined banditti. He 
made his ſubmiſſion in the preſence of T hamas 
Kouli-Kan, who ſpoke to him in the tone of 
a ſovereign, The conqueror matched to 
Deli, a city ſaid to be larger and more po- 
pulous than Paris or London, - He dragged this 
rich and miſerable emperor in his train; and, 
after confining him to a tower, he cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor of India. 

Some of the mogul's officers had ſeized on the 
opportunity of a night, when the Perſians were 
indulging themſelves in debauch, to take up arms 
againſt their conqueror. In revenge Thamas 
Kouli-Kan delivered up the town to be pillaged 
and deſtroyed. He carried away more treaſures 
from Deli, than the Spaniards took at the con- 
queſt of Mexico, This treaſure, having been 
hoarded by plunderers during four centuries, was 
cenveyed into Perſia by another plunderer: yet 
ON 2 the 
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the Perſians have reaped no benefit from it, but 
have been long the moſt wretched people upon the 
face of the earth: the treaſure lies buried during the 
civil wars; perhaps ſome tyrant will dig it up again. 

Kouli-Kan, ſetting out from India upon his re- 
turn to Perſia, had the vanity to leave the name 
of emperor to this Mahamad-Schah whom he had 
dethroned : but he committed the government to 
a viceroy, who had educated the grand mogul, 
and who afterwards rendered himſelf indepen- 


dent. He detached three kingdoms from this vaſt 


empire; Cachemire, Caboul, and Multan, to 
be incorporated with Perſia; and he impoſed a 
tribute of ſome millions on Indoſtan. 

This country was at that time governed by a 
viceroy and council of Thamas Kouli-Kan's ap- 
pointing. The grandſon of Aurengzeb retained 
the title of king of kings, and ſovereign of thc 
world, while he was no more than a phantom, 
But every thing reverted to its natural order, at- 
ter Kouli-Kan was murdered in Perſia, in the 
midſt of his triumphs : the mogul ceaſed to pay 
tribute; and the provinces, wreſted by the Perſian 
conqueror, were reſtored to the empire. 

Me are not to imagine that this Mahamad, 
king of kings, was deſpotic before his misfor- 
tunes : Aurengzeb, it is true, had been ſuch, but 
it was by his exceſſive vigilance, by his victories, 
by his cruelties. Deſpotiſm is a violent ſtate, 
which does not ſeem to have any durability. It 
is impoſſible that viceroys, who have armies of 
twenty thouſand men, ſhould long ſubmit to ar- 
bitrary power. The lands which the emperor 
beſtows on thoſe viceroys, are by that very act 


independent of him. Let us not therefore ima- 
: gine, 
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gine, that in India the product of every man's 
labour belongs only to the ſovereign. Several 
Indian tribes have preſerved their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions. The other lands have been given to the 
grandees of the empire, to the rajas *, to the na- 
bobs +, to the omras . "Thoſe lands are cultivated, 
as in other places, by wealthy farmers, and not 
by ſlaves that work only for their maſters. The 
common people are poor in the opulent country 
of India, as they are generally in all parts of the 
globe: but they are not flaves, or annexed to 
the glebe, as they were — in our part of 
Europe, and as they are {till in Poland, Bohemia, 
and ſeveral! provinces of Germany. The peatant 
throughout Afia may quit his country when he 
is diflatisfied, and go in ſearch of a better, if it is 
to be found. | | 

We may obſerve of India in general, that it 
is governed, like a conquered country, by thirty 
tyrants, who acknowledge an emperor ſunk, like 
themſelves, into effeminacy and eaſe, and who 
devour the ſubſtance of the people. The Indians 
have none of thoſe great courts, the permanent 
depoſitaries of laws, which protect the weak 
againſt the ſtrong. 

It is a problem which at firſt ſight appears diffi- 
cult to ſolve, that the gold and filver imported 
from America into Europe, ſhould be continually 
ſwallowed up in India, never to return; and yet 
that the common people ſhould be ſo poor as to 
work almoſt for nothing. But the reaſon is, this 


* The Indian black princes, the remains of thoſe who ruled 
there before the mogul, 


＋ A viceroy of one of the provinces of the mogul's empire. 


1. Lords of the court of the great Mogul ; alſo great lords in 
the kingdom of Golconda, „ N 
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money does not go among the common people, 
but among the merchants ; theſe pay immenſe 
duties to the governors, who give great part 
of it to the grand mogul, and bury the reſt. 
The price of labour is leſs in India, though the 
richeſt country upon earth, than any where elle ; 
becauſe into whatever part of the world you go, 
you will find that a labourer's daily hire ſeldom 
exceeds his food and rayment. Now it is owing 
to the extreme fertility of the foil, and the heat of 
the climate, that this food and rayment are fo 
vaſtly cheap in India, The labourer who digs for 
diamongs in the mines, earns enough to buy a lit- 
tle rice, and a cotton ſnirt. The poor all over the 
world ſell their ſervice for a trifle to the rich. 

{ Mall wave repeating what hath been already 
aid of the idolaters, who are very numerous in 
India: their ſuperſtitions are the fame as in Alex- 
ander's time; the bramins teach the ſame reli- 
gion; the women throw themſelves upon the fu- 
neral piles, which are lighted to burn the dead 
bodies of their huſbands ; of this our travellers, 
2nd our merchants, have ſeen many inſtances, 
Some make it a point of honour to kill them- 
ſelves upon the death of thoſe of whom they 
have received inſtruction. Tavernier relates, 
that he was witneſs himſelf in Agra, one of the 
chief cities in India, when a great bramin hap- 
pening to die, a merchant, who had ſtudied 
under him, came to the Dutch factory, to ſettle 
his accounts, and told them, that he was re- 
ſolved to follow his maſter to the other world; and 
accordingly he ſtarved himſelf to death, in ſpite of 
all they could do and fay, to perſuade him to live. 


One thing worthy of obſervation is, that the 
| arts 
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artsſcarceever depart from families where once they 
have been cultivated, The daughter of an artiſan 
will never marry an huſband who is not of the ſame 
trade as her father; this is a very antient cuſtom 
in Aſia, and had been heretofore a law in Egypt. 
Polygamy in Aſia and Africa is not a privilege 
that poor people can always make uſe of; the 
rich have ever reckoned women a part of their 
property, and taken eunuchs to watch them ; 
this cuſtom has obtained time immemorial in 
India, and indeed throughout Aſia. When the 
Jews wanted to have a king, above three thou- 
ſand years ago, Samuel, their magiſtrate and 
high-prieſt, who oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of 
royalty, repreſented to the nation that a king 
would levy taxes on them to pay his eunuchs. 
Mankind muſt have been inured to ſervitude, 
when ſuch a cuſtom did not appear extraordinary. 
While we were finiſhing this chapter, a new 
revolution has ſubverted the government of In- 
dia, The tributary princes, or the viceroys, 
have all thrown off the yoke. The people of 
the inland parts have dethroned the ſovereign, 
India is now like Perſia, the theatre of civil 
war. Theſe calamities are a proof that the go- 
vernment was very bad, and, at the ſame time, 
that this pretended deſpotiſm is a chimera. The 
emperor had not power ſufficient to enforce obe- 
dience from a ſingle raya. | 
Travellers imagine that the mogul is eſſentially 
inveſted with arbitrary power, becauſe Aureng- 
zeb made every thing yield to his will, But 
they did not conſider, that this power, being 
inticely founded on force, laſts no longer than a 
Prince is at the head of an army; and that this 
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deſpotiſm, which deſtroys every thing, is at 
length ſelf-deſtroyed. It is not a form of go- 


vernment, but a ſubverſion of all government: it 


admits of caprice as the only rule: it does not 
rely upon laws to ſecure its duration : therefore 
the coloſſus tumbles down to the ground, when 
it ceaſes to lift up its arm: out of its ruins 
ſeveral petty tyrants ariſe; and the ſtate does 
not reſume a ſettled form till it is governed by 
laws. 
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Of China in the ſeventeenth century, and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. 


T is needleſs, without doubt, to know, that 

in the Chineſe dynaſty, ſubſequent to that of 

the Tartars of Jinghiz-chan, the emperor Quan- 
aum ſucceeded Kincum, and Kincum ſucceeded 
Duancum. It is proper theſe names ſhould be in 
chronological tables; but, for our part, fixing 
our attention to events and manners, we ſkip 
over theſe empty ſpaces, to get to the times ſig- 
nalized by great tranſactions. The ſame effe- 
minacy which ruined Perſia and India, produced 
a revolution in China in the laſt century, more 
complete than that of Jinghiz-chan and his grand- 
ſons. The Chineſe empire was much happier 
at the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
than India, Perſia, or Turky. Mankind can- 
not poſlibly frame a better government than 
where every thing is decided by great tribunals, 
t ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate to each other, the members of which 
are not admitted till after ſevere examination. 
By theſe tribunals every thing is determined. Six 
ſovereign couris direct all the reſt of the empire. 
The firſt watches over the mandarins of the 
provinces; the ſecond direCts the finances; the 
third has the ſuperintendence of religious rites, 
ſciences, and arts; the fourth has the manage- 
ment of war; the fifth preſides over the courts 
of judicature; the ſixth takes care of all public 
works. The reſult of the ſeveral deciſions is 
carried to a ſupreme tribunal. Under theſe there 
are forty- four ſubaltern courts, that reſide at 
Pekin, Each mandarin in his province, or town, 
is aſſiſted by a tribunal. In ſuch a government, 
it is impoſſible the emperor ſhould exerciſe any 
arbitrary power. The general laws flow from 
him : but, according to the conſtitution, he can 
do nothing without taking previous advice of 
perſons educated in the ſtudy of the laws, who are 


elected by votes. And though they may proſtrate 


themſelves before him, as God; though the leaſt 
diſreſpect to his perſon may be puniſhed as a ſacri- 
lege, yet this is no proof of a deſpotic government. 
A deſpotic government would be that, where- 
in the prince might, conſiſtently with law, ſtrip 
a private citizen of his property, or life, without 
form of juſtice, or any other reaſon than his will. 
Now if ever there was a government, where the 
life, honour, and eſtate of the ſubject are ſecured, it 
is that of China. The more numerous the depoſi- 
taries of the law, the leſs arbitrary is the admi- 
nitration; and if the ſovereign ſometimes abuſeth 
his power againſt the few who venture to come 
near him, he cannot abuſe it againſt the mul- 
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titude who know him not, and who live under 
the protection of the laws. 

Their improvement of agriculture, far be- 
yond any thing we have ſeen in Europe, is a 
demonitation that the people do not groan under 
thoſe taxes, which lye ſo heavy on the huſband- 
man ; and the great number of perſons employed 
in diverting the public, ſhews that the towns 
were as flouriſhing, as the country was fruitful, 
In every city throughout the empire, public 
ſpectacles were exhibited on feſtivals. They 
did not go to the play-houſes, they made the 
players come to them; they delighted in theatri- 
cal cntertainments, without being perfect in the 
drama; for the Chineſe have perfected no polite 
art or ſcience, except morality: but their enjoy- 
ments were proportioned to their knowledge : in 
{horr, they were happy, as far as human' nature 
is capable of happineſs. | 

This defirable ſtate was followed by a moſt 
terrible cataſtrophe, or general deſolation, to- 
wards the year 1630. The family of the Tar- 
tar princes, deſcendants of Jinghiz-chan, follow- 
ed the example of all conquerors ; they weaken- 
ed the conquering nation, to the end that their 
ſucceſſors might have no occaſion to fear another 
revolution on the conquered throne. This dy- 
naſty of Ivan having been at length diſpoſſeſſed 
by that of Ming, the Tartars north of the great 
wall were looked upon as ſavages, from whom 
there was nothing either to expect or to fear, 
Beyond the great wall is the kingdom of Leao- 
tong, incorporated by the family of Jinghiz- 
chan with the empire of China. To the north- 
eaſt of Leaotong, were ſome hords of 3 
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chou Tartars, whom the viceroy of Leaotong. 
treated with ſeverity. They made bold remon- 
ſtrances, ſuch as the Scythians are ſaid in all times 
to have made ſince the invaſion of Cyrus; for 
the ſpirit of a people is ever the ſame, unleſs it 
be ſubdued by long oppreſſion. All the anſwer 
the governor. returned, was to burn their cottages, 
to carry off their flocks, and to order the inhabi- 
tants to be tranſplanted. Upon which, thoſe Tar- 
tars, who were free, elected a chief to lead them to 
war. This chief, whoſe name was Taitſou, ſoon 
roſe to be king; he beat the Chineſe, entered victo- 
rious into Leaotong, and took the capital by ſtorm. 


This war was conducted like thoſe of the moſt 


diſtant times. They were ſtrangers to fir2-arms 
in that part of the world. The antient arms, as 
the bow, the ſpear, the club, the ſcimitar, were 
thoſe in uſe: they had but very little knowledge 
of ſhields and helmets, much leſs of metal“ braſ- 
ſets and buſkins, Their fortifications conſiſted 
of a ditch, a wall, and towers: their way was 
either to undermine, or ſcale the wall. Strength 
of body was what determined the victory: and 
the Tartars, accuſtomed to lie in the open fields,, 
muſt naturally have the advantage over a people: 
uſed to a more delicate life. 

Taitſou, the firſt chief of the Tartar hords- 
happening to die in 1626, at the beginning of 
his conqueſts ; his ſon Taitſong immediately aſ- 
ſumed the title of emperor of the Tartars, and 
put himſelf upon a level with the emperor of 
China, It is ſaid that he knew how to read and 
write : it appears moreover that, like the Chineſe 
literati, he acknowledged but one God; whom 
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he called Tien as they did. He exprefles himſelf 
thus in a circular letter to the magiſtrates of the 
Chineſe provinces : Tien raiſeth whomſoever he 
pleaſeth ; perhaps he hath choſen me for your maſler, 
And indeed, from the year 1628, Tien crowned him 
conſtantly with victory. Taitſong was a very able 
prince; he civilized his people in order to teach 
them obedience, and he eſtabliſhed laws in the 
midſt of war. He was always at the head of his 


troops; while the emperor of China, named 


Hoaitſang, but who is almoſt forgot, remained 
in his palace with his women and his eunuchs. 
This was the laſt emperor of the Chineſe race; 
he could not hinder Taitſong and the Tartars 
from ſtripping him of his northern provinces ; 
nor arebel mandarin, whoſe name was Liſtching, 
from uſurping thoſe to the ſouth. While the 
Tartars were ravaging the eaſtern and northern 
parts of China, this Liſtching made himſelf maſ- 
ter of all the reſt. Tt is pretended that he had 
fix hundred thouſand horſe, and four hundred 
thouſand foot. He appeared with the flower of 
his troops before the gates of Pekin : but the em- 
peror never ftirred out of his palace; he was 
even ignorant of what was tranſacting. Liſt- 
ching the rebel (fo he is called, becauſe he did 
not ſucceed) ſent back to the emperor two of his 
chief eunuchs, whom he had taken priſoners, 
with a very conciſe letter, adviſing him to abdi- 
cate the throne. | 

Here we ſee the nature of Aſiatic pride, and 
how conſiſtent it is with effeminacy. The em- 
peror ordered the two eunuchs to be beheaded, 
for bringing him fo diſreſpectful a letter. They 
had à good deal of difficulty to make him * 
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ſible that the princes of the blood, and a multi- 
tude of mandarins whom Liſtching had in his 
power, muſt anſwer with their heads for thoſe of 
the two eunuchs. 

While the emperor was debating what anſwer 
to give, Liſtching entered Pexin. The empreſs 
had juſt time to ſend away ſome of her ſons; 
then ſhe locked her chamber-door, and hanged 
herſelf. The emperor flew thither immedi- 
ately, and greatly approving this mark of fide- 
lity, he exhorted my more .of his wives to 

follow the example. Father Mailla the Jeſuit, 
who wrote this hiſtory at Pekin, in the laſt cen- 
tury, pretends that all thoſe women obeyed with- 
out the leaſt reply; but perhaps ſome of them 
required aſſiſtance. The emperor, whom he re- 
preſents as a very good natured prince, happens to 
ſee, after this execution, his only daughter, who was 
but fifteen years of age, and whom the empreſs 
had not thought proper to ſend out of the palace : 
he exhorts her to hang herſelf after the example 
of her mother and her mothers-in-law ; but the 
princeſs not chuſing to comply, this good natured 
prince, as Mailla calls him, gave her a terrible 
cut with his ſabre, which laid her proſtrate. One 
would expect that ſuch a father, and ſuch a huſband, 
would inſtantly kill himſelf upon the dead bodies 
of his wives and his daughter; but he retired to 
a pavilion out of town, there to wait for the 
event: hearing at length that all was loſt, and 
that Liſtching had taken poſſeſſion of his palace, 
he ſtrangled himſelf, thus putting an end to his 
empire and to a life, which he had not the courage 
to defend, This extraordinary revolution hap- 
pened in the year 1041. It was in the reign of 
| this 
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this laſt emperor of the Chineſe race, that the 
Jeſuits at length inſinuated themſelves into the 
court of Pekin. Father Adam Schall, a native 
of Cologne, had ingratiated himſelf fo far with 
this emperor by his knowledge in natural phi- 
loſophy and the mathematics, that he was made 
a mandarin. He was the firſt that caſt braſs can- 
non in China; but the few pieces they had at 


Pekin, and which they knew not how to uſe, 


did not ſave the empire. Schall the mandarin 
left Pekin before the revolution, 

After the emperor's deceaſe, the Tartars and 
rebels diſputed who ſhould be maſters. The 
Tartars were united and trained up to war; the 
Chineſe divided and undiſciplined. By degrees 
the latter were obliged to give way to the for- 
mer, who had acquired a ſuperiority independ- 
ent of the conduct of their leader, It was with 
them as with Mahomet's Arabians, who were ſo 
formidable of themſelves for above three hundred 

ears, 
g The death of the emperor Taitſong, whom 
the Tartars loſt at that ſame time, did not hin- 
der them from purſuing their conqueſts. They 
choſe one of his nephews, who was yet an in- 
fant: this was Changti father of the celebrated 
Camg-hi, under whom the Chriſtian religion 
made ſome progreſs in China. Theſe people, 
who had taken up arms to defend their liberties, 
had no notion of hereditary right, We find that 
all nations began with electing chiefs to lead 
them to battle; and thoſe chiefs in time grew to 
be abſolute, except in a few parts of Europe. Thus 
hereditary right was eſtabliſhed, and became ſa- 
cred in proceſs of time. L 

| I | 
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A minority proves generally the ruin of con- 
querors ; yet it was under this minority of Chang- 
ti that the Tartars completed the reduction of 
China. The rebel Liſtching was ſlain by ano- 
ther Chineſe uſurper, who pretended to avenge 
the death of Hoaitſang. In ſeveral provinces 
they proclaimed the real or pretended ſons of the 
laſt prince, who had been dethroned and ftian- 
eled ; juſt as they ſet up the different Demetrius's 
in Ruſſia. Some of the Chineſe mandarins en- 
deavoured to uſurp a few provinces; but the 
great Tartar uſurpers got the better at length of 
all the ſmall ones. A Chineſe general for ſome 
time retarded their progreſs, becauſe he had a 
few cannon, either from the Portugueſe of Ma- 
cao, or calt by Schall the Jeſuit, It is very ex- 
traordinary that the Tartars, only with bows 
and arrows, ſhould prevail againſt thoſe who 
had artillery to defend them : this was the reverſe 
of what happened in America, and ſhews the 
ſuperior genius of northern over ſouthern nati- 
ons. | 

It is more ſurprizing, that the Tartars ſhould 
conquer this vaſt empire, ſtep by ſtep, under two 
minorities; for their young emperor Changti 
happening to die in 1661 in his 24th year, be- 
fore his empire was thoroughly ſettled, they 
choſe his ſon Cam-hi, an infant eight years 
old, the age at which his father had been 
choſen, This Cam-hi eſtabliſhed the Chineſe 
empire, by his great prudence, and was fo for- 
tunate as to be equally reſpected both by the 
Tartars and the Chineſe. The mifhionaries, 
whom he raiſed to the dignity of mandarins, 
eommend him as the model of a perfect — 
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Of —_ Ch. clxiv. 
Some travellers, and eſpecially Le Gentil, who 
were not mandarins, ſay that he was not only 
ſordid and avaricious, but extremely whimſical : 
theſe perſonal reflexions however do not belong 
to this general view of the world ; it is ſufficient 
that the empire was happy under this prince; 

and this is the criterion by which we are to judge 
of kings. | 

During this revolution, which laſted above 
thirty years, one of the greateſt mortifications 
the Chineſe underwent, was that their conquerors 
obliged them to cut off their hair, after the man- 
ner of the Tartars. There were ſome who pre- 
ferred death to this compliance, We have be- 
held inſurrections in Muſcovy, when Peter the 
great obliged them to cut off their beards ; ſuch 
is the power of cuſtom over the vulgar. 

Time hath not yet confounded the conquerors 
with the conquered ; as in France, England, 
and other countries. But ſince the Tr 
have adopted the laws, cuſtoms, and religion 
of the Chineſe, the two nations will ſoon 
coaleſce. | 

In this Cam-hi's reign the European miſſiona- 
ries enjoyed great privileges: many of them 
were lodged in the imperial palace ; they built 
churches, and had rich houſes. They ſucceed- 
ed in America by inſtructing ſavages in the ne- 
ceſſary arts; and in China by teaching a ſenſi- 
ble people the ſublimer ſtudies. But jealouſy 
ſoon deſtroyed the fruit of their wiſdom; and 
that ſpirit of inquietude and contention, which 
is ever the concomitant of knowledge and abi- 
lities among the Europeans, defeated their no- 
bleſt deſigns, | : 

I | The 


Of China. 


The Chineſe were ſurprized to ſee foreign 
ſages, who could not agree even in regard to 
what they were come to teach, who perſecuted 
and ahathematized one another, who had enter- 
ed into mutual proſecutions at Rome, and 
who made a congregation of cardinals decide, 
whether the emperor of China underſtood his 
own language as well as the Italian and French 
miſſionaries. 

Theſe diſputes were caried ſo high, that the 
. Chineſe were afraid, or pretended to be afraid, 
'of the ſame diſturbances as had happened in Ja- 
pan. Cam-hi's ſucceſſor ſuppreſſed the exerciſe 
of the Chriſtian religion; while the Mahome- 
' tans, and the different ſorts of bonzes were tole- 
rated. But this ſame court being as ſenſible of 
the want of mathematics, as of the pretended 
danger from a new religion, kept the mathema- 
ticians, and ſilenced the miſſionaries. 

A memorable event in this empire, was the 
great earthquake in 1699, under the emperor 
Cam-hi; a phenomenon more fatal than that 
which overturned Lima and Liſbon in our days: 
about four hundred thouſand people are faid to 
have been deſtroyed, Theſe concuſſions muſt of- 
ten happen to our globe. From the number of 
volcanos that vomit ſmoke and fire, one would 
think that the outward ſhell of the earth reſts on 
vaſt caverns, and that it is full of inflammable 
matter. In all probability this globe of ours hath 
undergone as many phyſical revolutions, as ava- 


rice and ambition hath occaſioned moral ones 
among mankind, . 


See in the Oeuvres meles the chapter of Ceremonies, concern- 
Ang the cuſtoms of the Chineſe, CHAP 
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CHAP, CLXV. 
Of Japan in the ſeventeenth century, 


MIDST the multitude of revolutions 
which we have beheld from one extremity 

of the earth to the other, there ſeems to be a 
fatal concatenation of cauſes, that, impel man- 
kind juſt as the winds impel the ſands and waves 
of the ſea, This is farther confirmed by what 
2 in Japan. In the ſixteenth century a 
ortugueſe prince, neither famed for power, nor 
riches, takes it into his head to ſend a few ſhips 
to the coaſts of Africa. Soon after the Portu- 
gueſe diſcover Japan, The Spaniards having at- 
tained the ſovereignty of Portugal, carried on 


an immenſe trade with that empire. Under this 


ſanction, and in conſequence of the general tole- 
ration of ſets in Aſia, the Chriſtian religion 
was eſtabliſhed in this country, Three Ja- 
paneſe princes went to Rome to kiſs the feet 
of Pope Gregory XIII. Chriſtianity was like 
to be the predominant, and even the only reli- 


gion of Japan, when its own force helped to 


deſtroy it. We have already taken notice that 
the miſſionaries had a great many enemies in 
that country ; but they had likewiſe a very 
ſtrong party in their favour. The bonzes were 
afraid for their antient poſſeſſions, and the em- 
peror was afraid for the ſtate. The Spaniards 
had made themſelves maſters of the Philippine 
iſlands bordering upon Japan, What they had 
done in America was known to all the world ; 


therefore it is not at all ſurprizing that this 


nation 
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nation ſhould be alarmed, So early as the 
year 1586, the emperor of Japan condemned 
the Chriſtian religion; and his ſubjects were for- 
bid the exerciſe thereof upon pain of death: but 
as the trade with the Spaniards and the Portu- 
gueſe was ſtill open, their miſſionaries gained 
proſelytes as faſt as the government made mar- 
tyrs. Foreign merchants were forbid to bring 
any Chriſtian prieſts into the country : notwith- 
ſtanding this prohibition the governor of the 
Philippine iſlands ſent Cordeliers upon an em- 
baſſy to the emperor of Japan, Theſe ambaſſa- 
dors began with building a public chapel in 
Meaco, the capital of - the empire; but they 
were driven from thence, and the perſecution 
increaſed. Cruelty and indul were ſhewn 
. alternately for a long time. It is evident that 
reaſons of ſtate were the only cauſe of thoſe per- 
ſecutions ; and that what determined the govern- 
ment to declare againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
was the apprehenſion of its being rendered ſub- 
ſervlent to the ambitious deſigns of the Spaniards. 
For never did the Japaneſe perſecute the religion 
of Confucius, though introduced by a people 
of whom they are jealous, and againſt whom 
they have often made war. Kempfer, that 
learned and judicious obſerver, who was ſo lon 
upon the ſpot, tells us, that in 1674 they took a 
liſt of the inhabitants of Meaco; and it was found 
that there were twelve religions in this capital, 
that the inhabitants all lived very quietly, and 
were reckoned about four hundred thouſand ſouls, 
without including the numerous court of the 
ſupreme pontiff, the Dairi. It is plain that had 
the Portugueſe and Spaniards been ſatisfied with 
| liberty 
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liberty of conſcience, they might have lived as 
peaceably in Japan as the people of thoſe twelve 
religions. They ſtill carried on a moſt lucra- 
tive commerce in this empire in 1636, ſince 
we find that they imported from thence two 
thouſand three hundred and fifty cheſts of filver 
into Macao. | | 
The Dutch, who traded to Japan ſince the 
year 1600, were jealous of the Spaniſh com- 
merce. In 1637 they took a veſſel of this na- 
tion near the Cape of Good Hope, upon its 
return from Japan to Liſbon : on board this ſhip 
they found ſome letters from a Portugueſe of- 
ficer named Moro, a kind of conſul from that 
nation, containing the project of a conſpiracy 
of the Chriſtians in Japan againſt the emperor ; 
mentioning moreover the number of ſhips and 
ſoldiers they expected from Europe, and from 


the ſettlements in Aſia, to execute the pro- 


jet. The letters were ſent to the court of 
Japan; Moro acknowledged his hand writing, 


and was publicly burnt. Upon this, the go- 


vernment choſe rather to forego all commerce 
with foreigners, than to be expoſed any longer 
to the like danger. The emperor Jemits, at an 
aſſembly of the grandees, publiſhed a famous 
edict, that no Japaneſe ſhould be permitted to 
leave the kingdom upon pain of death, that no 
foreigner ſhould be admitted into the empire, 
that the Spaniards and Portugueſe ſhould be expel- 
led, that all the Chriſtians in the country ſhould 
be impriſoned, and a reward of near a thouſand 


crowns be given to any body that would dil- 


cover a Chriſtian prieſt. This violent reſolution 
to ſeparate themſelves at once from the reſt of 
| the 
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the world, and for ever to renounce the advan- 
tages of commerce, leaves no room to queſtion 
but the conſpiracy was real: and what puts it 
beyond all manner of doubt, is, that the Chriſti- 
ans of the country, with a few Portugueſe at 
their head, did really riſe up in arms to the num- 
ber of about thirty thouſand ; but they were de- 
feated in 1638, and retired to a fortreſs upon the 
ſea-coaſt, near the port of Nangaſaki. 

In the mean time all foreigners were expelled; 
even the Chineſe were comprehended under this 
general law, becauſe ſome Chriſtians had boaſted 
in Japan, that China was upon the point of 
being converted to Chriſtianity, The Dutch 
themſelves, who had detected the conſpiracy, 
were driven away like the reſt : the government 
had begun to demoliſh their counting houſe at 
Firando; and their ſhips were already failed from 
that port : but there was one yet left behind, the 
captain of which was ordered by the government 
to cannonade the fortreſs, where the Chriſtians 
had taken ſhelter. The Dutch captain, whoſe 
name was Kokbeker, did this fatal ſervice ; the 
Chriſtians were ſoon forced to ſurrender, and to 
undergo the moſt cruel puniſhments. Once 
more I repeat it, when we reflect on ſuch ſtrange 
revolutions in Japan, occaſioned by a Portugueſe 
captain of the name of Moro, and by a Dutch 
captain, whoſe name was Kokbeker, we reſt fully 

convinced of the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Europeans, 
and of that fatality which diſpoſeth of nations. 

Notwithſtanding the abominable ſervice which 
the Dutch had done to Japan, yet they did not 
obtain the expected favour, of eſtabliſhing a free 
trade: however they were permitted to land up- 
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on a little iſland called Deſima, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Nangaſaki, and there to unload a 
certain quantity of merchandizes. 

Before they can be admitted into this little 
iſland, which may be conlidered in ſome meaſure 
as a priſon, they are obliged to trample upon 
the croſs, to renounce all marks of Chriſtianity, 


and to ſwear that they are not of the Portugueſe 


religion. As ſoon as they arrive, their ſhips 
are ſeized on, and a price is fixed on their mer- 
chandize. Every year they ſubject themſelves 
to this reſtraint for the love of money; and they, 
who are kings at Batavia and the Moluccas, 
ſuffer themſelves to be treated here as ſlaves. It 
is true they are conducted from the little iſland 
to the emperor's court, and upon the road they 
meet with reſpect and civility : but all the time 
they are obſerved with a moſt careful eye, and 
their conductors or guards take an oath ſigned 
with their blood, that they will watch every 
ſtep of the Dutch, and give an exact account to 
the government. 

It has been affirmed by ſeveral writers, that 


the Dutch do abjure Chriſtianity in Japan: this 


. reckoned the higheſt of crimes; one would - 


opinion is founded on the adventure of a Dutch- 
man, who having eſcaped the vigilance of the 
guards, went to live among the natives of the 
country, but was ſoon detected; to fave his life 
he ſaid he was not a Chriſtian, but a Dutch - 
man. The government ever ſince that time 
have forbid the building of any ſhips, fit to go 
out to fea, They will have none but long 
boats, for the commerce of their iſlands. To 
have any communication with foreigners is 


think 
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think they are ſtill afraid, even after the danger 
is over, This terror is neither reconcileable to 
the courage of the people, nor to the grandeur 
of the empire: but they ſeem to have proceed- 
ed to this extremity, more from the horror of 
paſt treachery, than from the apprehenſion of 
future danger. The whole conduct of the Ja- 
paneſe ſhews them to be a people generous and 
eaſy in their temper, but bold and deſperate in 
their reſolutions; at firſt they gave a cordial re- 
ception to ſtrangers, and when they perceived 
themſelves injured and betrayed, they broke off 
all foreign connexion for ever. | 

When the great Colbert erected an Eaſt 
India company, he would fain have introduced the 
French commerce into Japan, by means of the 
Huguenots, who might ſwear that they were 
not of the ſame religion as the Portugueſe : 
but the Dutch oppoſed this deſign ; and the Ja- 
paneſe, content to receive every year one nation 
whom they treat as prifoners, would not admit 
of two. 

I ſhall wave any mention here of the king- 
dom of Siam, ſaid to be far more extenſive 


and opulent than it really is; the reader will 


find in the age . Lewis XIV what little is 
neceſſary to be known concerning this country, 
Corea, Cochinchina, Tunquin, Laos Ava, 
Pegu, are tracts of land, of which we have 
but a very ſlender knowledge; and among the 
prodigious multitude of iſlands that lie ſcattered 
in the extremity of Aſia, there is hardly any 
except Java, the centre of the Dutch commerce 
and empire, that comes within the plan of this 


general hiſtory, The ſame may be ſaid of all 
| thoſe 
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thoſe nations, that inhabit the middle of Africa, 
and of an infinite number of colonies in the new 
world. I ſhall only obſerve, that before the 
fixteenth century above one half of the inha- 
bitants of the globe knew not the uſe of bread 
and wine; that a great part of America and the 
eaſt of Africa are ſtrangers to it ſtill; and that 
we are obliged to carry theſe elements with us to 
thoſe countries, to celebrate the myſteries of our 
religion. 

'The Anthropophagiſts are a great deal more 

rare, than is reported; within theſe fifty years 
our travellers have ſeen none. There are many 
ſpecies of men evidently different. Several na- 
tions live ſtill in the late of pure nature, and 
while we circumnavigate the globe, to ſee whe- 
ther their countries afford any thing to ſatiate 
our cupidity, thoſe people do not ſo much as 
inquire whether there is any other nation be- 
ſides themſelves ; they ſpend their days in a hap- 
py indolence, which to us would. be a great de- 
gree of miſery. 
There remains a vaſt deal more for our idle 
curiolity to diſcover: but if we are ſatisfied with 
uſeful knowledge, the preſent diſcoveries are 
more than ſufficient, 


The End of the fourth and laſt Volume. 


A TABLE of fovereign princes for the fourth 


volume of this hiſtory, which includes the 
ſeventeenth century down to the age of Lewis 


the fourteenth, 


Popes. 
Clement VIII. 1592 
Leo XI. 1605 
Paul V. 1605 
Gregory XV. 1621 
Urban VIII. 1623 
Innocent X. 1644 
Alexander VII. 1655 
Clement IX, 1667 
Clement X. 1670 
Innocent XI. 1676 
Alexander VIII. 1689 
Innocent XII. 1601 
Clement XI, 1700 
Emperors of Germany. 
Rudolph 11, 1-76 
Matthias I, 1612 
Ferdinand II, 1019 
Ferdinand III. 1637 
Leopold 1657 
Jofeph 1705 
Ottoman emperors. 
Achmet 1, 1603 
Oſman 1617 
Muſtapha I, 1621 
Amutath IV. 1623 
Ibrahim 1640 
Mahomet IV. 1648 
Solyman III. 1687 
Achmet II. 1691 
Muſtapha II, 1695 
Achmet III. 1703 
Emperors of Japan. 
ooſei Wn. f Jopa 1587 
aiſeokwo, who was 
ſucceeded by his Þ 1612 
daughter, 
Nio Te or Seo Te 1630 
Gokwomio 1643 
Sinin 1654 | 
Vor. IV. 


Kinſen 1663 
Kinſcok wo 1687 
Emperors of Chira of the family 
called Mims. 
Xin-cum 1573 
Quam-cun 1621 
Hi- eum 1621 
Hoai-gum 1628 
Of the family called Cim. 
Xun-chi 1645 
Cam-hi 1662 
Yong-Tching 1722 


Grand Megu!s r emperors of 


India, 

Jehan- Guir 1655 
Cha Jaham 1627 
Aureng-zeb 1650 
Cha-Hallam- 1707 

Sophrs er emperors of Perſia. 
Schah Abas 1, 1536 
Schall Sefi I, 1629 
Schah Abas IT, 1642 
Schah Sch II. named 665 

Suliman. 5 ONE 
Schah Huſſein 1694 

Kings of Great Britain. 
James 1. 1603 
Charles I, 1625 
Charles II. 1649 
James II, 1685 
William and Mary 1689 
Q. Anne 1702 
Kings of France, 

Henry 19. 1 1589 
Lewis XIII. | 1619 
Lewis XIV. 1643 
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Jable of ſovereigu princes. 


Kings of ain. 
Philip III. 1 7 
Ph.lip IV. 
Char'es II. 
Philip V. 


Kings of Portugal. 
Philip III king of Spain 


Philip IV. king of Spain 


John IV. 
Alfonſo Heary 
Peter II. 

John V. 


Kings of Denmark, 
Chriſtian IV, 
Frederick III, 
Chriſtian V. 


Frederick IV. 


Kings of Sveden. 
Sigiſmund I, 
Charles IX 
Guſtavus Adolphus 
Chriſtina 
Charles X. 
Charles XT, 
Charles XII. 


| Kings of Poland, 
Sigiſmund III. 
Ladiſlaus Sigiſmund 
ohn Caſimir 
ichael Coribut 
John Sobieſci 


Frederick Auguſtus 


Cxars of Mu ſcovy. 
Boris Godenow 
Feder Boriſſowitz 
Baſil! Zuſki 
Michael Federowitz 
Alexius Michaclowitz 


1598 
1621 
156 


1700 


Fedor Alexowitz 
John Alexowitz 
Peter the Great 


Dukes of Savoy. 
Charles Emmanuel J. 
Victor Amadeus I, 
Francis Hyacinthus 
Charles Emmanuel II, 
Victor Amadeus II, 
Charles Emmanuel II. 


1675 
1582 


1:96 


1<89 
1639 
1537 
1633 
1675 
1739 


Deoges of Venice choſen in the year, 


Marino Grimani 1595 
Marco Antonio 

Memmio 1512 
Giovanni Bembo 1615 
Nicolao Donati 1618 
Antonio Prioli 1619 
Franceſco Contarini 1623 
Giovanni Cornaro 1624 
Nicolao Contarini 630 
Franceſco Mol ni 16 30 
Franceſco Frizzo 1531 
Carlo Contarini 1653 
Franceſco Cornaro 16 6 
Giovanni Pez zaro 16:8 
Domenico Contarini 1659 
N icolao Sangredo 1675 
Luigi Contarini 1675 
Marco Antonio Ciuſti- } 1624 

niani 

Franceſco Moroſini 1683 
Silveſtro Valieri 1694 
Luigi Mocenigo 170⁰ 


Grand dukes of Tuſcany of the 


bouſe of Medici. 
Ferdinand I, 
Coſmo IT, 
Ferdinand II, 
Coſmo III. 


John Gaſton 


1587 
1608 
1621 
1670 
1723 


THE 
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TI NN DE 
The numerals refer to th: volumes, and the 


figures to the pages of each. 


A. 
A R ON Rachild makes. 


the aits aud tcienccs 
flourich, i, 56, 58, ti; eo 
gium, 101, he m:kes a 
preient to Charlemaign, 
101, impoſes a tribute on 
Irene, 169. 

Abbots led their ſlaves 
to war, i. 121, What was 
meant by that title, 122, 
their power over the 
monks, 123. 

Aderama renders him- 
ſelt independent in Spain, 
1. 55, his exploits, defeat, 
and death. ibid, | 

Abenada revolts, i. 251. 

Avſoiute, no prince in 
Europe was ſuch at the 
beginning of the thirteenth 
century, ii. 39, very few 
were ſuch in the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries, 
1. 36. 

Abſolution for murder 
ard beſtiality, how it was 
t; xed, iii. 88. 


H 


fecicty. 


E 


Abubeker, his elogiam 
and will, 1. 50. 

Academy of ſciences: 
the firſt, ii. 225, 226, in 
France, when founded, iv. 
94. Of Chriſtians at Con- 
ſtantinople, ii. 240. See 


Acephali, i 122. 

Achmet, his uafortunate 
reign, iv. 257. 

Add of navigation in 
England, iv. 188. 

Adoption in uſe at the 
time of Charlemaign, i. 
I 


_ 

Ad: ian I. the firſt pope 
that made people kiſs his 
toc, i. 78, and that took 
upon him the title of 
prince, 81, he engages 
Charlemaign'to repudiate 
his wife, 94, bis elogi- 
um, 101, his conduct at 
the time of the ſecond 
council of Nice, 115, 
he lays claim to the pa- 


Q 2 trimonics 


. 


trimonies in Sicily, 1. 115. 
In what manner he de. 
cided the diſpute about 
the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, 117. 

Adrian IV. roſe from 
a beggar to be a pope, 1. 


293, letter which he 
| wrote to the king of Eng 
land, 297. 


Adrian VI. preceptor 
to Charles V. iii. 57. 

Adultery ; in what man- 
ner they cleared them- 
ſelves of the charge there- 
of in Charlemazgn's time, 
1. 1359 

Afghans ſubvert the 
Perliar monarchy, iv. 283. 

Africans of various co- 
lours, iini. 187, race of 
white, and little men, 
with partridge eyes, 197, 
198. 

Agitators ſeize on the 
perſon of Charles I. iv. 
163. 

Agriculture requireth 
the greateſt number of 
hands, and maintains 
them eaſieſt, iv. 280, en- 
couraged in England, 189, 
perfected in China, eſ- 
teemed in England, neg- 
lected in Spain, iii. 321. 

Aix la- chapelle, the fa- 
vourite reſidence of * 
lemaign, i. 100. 


Hkebar his conqueſts 
and admirable foundations 
in India, iii. 252. 

Bano the pope's legate 
commands the army of 
the cruſaders in Egypt, 
i. 381. | 

Albert I. of Auſtria, 
excommunicated and bleſt 
by the pope, ii. 31, 
wants to erect Swiſler- 
land into a principality, 
59, receives of his fa- 
ther the inveſtiture of 
Hungary, iii. 22. 

Albert II. firſt Auſtrian 
king of Hungary, iii. 26, 
why choſen emperor, 33. 

Albigenſes why called 
good feofle, ii. 21, a cru- 
ſade againſt them, i. 326, 
Ld, 378, ii. 22, maſſacred 
at Beziers, Carcaſione, 
and Lavaur, ii. 22. 

Albert (John 2,) driven 
out of Navarre, dies 
without ever returning to 
that kingdom, 1ii. 56. 

Albuquergue ; his ex- 
ploits in the Eaſt Indies, 
ii. 377, iii. 188. 

Alcuinus had ſtudied at 
Rome, i. 112, his ſlaves 


and his abbeys, 121. 


Aleander the pope's 
nuncio wants Charles V. 
'to violate the ſafe con- 


duct, 
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duct, which he had grant- 
ed to Luther, iii. 93. 

Alen;on (duke of) his 
bad ſuccels, iii. 239, o- 
ing to his tyrannical im- 
prudence, 369. 

Aleſſandria della paglia, 
built in honour of a pope, 
i. 299. 

Alexander the Great, in 
what reſpe&t ſuperior to 
all conquerors, ii. 224, 
worthy of the title of 
Great notwithſtanding all 
his failings, iii. 187. 

Al. xander Farn:/ſe, go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, 
iii. 297, takes Antwerp, 
301, his expeditions into 
France, iv. 6, 7, 8. 

Alexander II. choſen 
pope without conal:ing 
the emperor, 1. 271, ſum- 
mons the emperor to 
appear before him, 273. 

Alexander III. pretends 
to diſpoſe of Ireland, 1. 
313, and of Portugal, ii. 
33, obliges Henry II. 
king of England to do 
public penance, 1. 313, 
was more powerful by 
his negotiatioas, than the 
emperor by fighting, 299, 
does not imitate Gre- 
gory VII. $oo, regulates 
the election of the popes, 


301, and reſtores the | 


X, 
privileges of the people, 
ii. 191. 

Alexander IV. eſtablifn- 
ed the inquifitioa in 
France, iii. 171. 

Alexander V. created 
pope at the council of 
Piſa, ii. 90, dies in his 
way to Rome, 191. 

Alexander VI. is in 
league againſt Charles 
VIII. 11. zog, beſieged, 
he ſues for pardon, 309, 
310, he poiſons Zizim, 
310, makes Charles yield 
homage to him and kiſs 
his feet, 312, enters into 
another league againſt 
him, ibid. threatens to 


excommunicate him, 315, 


ſends a nuncio to Bajazet 
his ally, 310, his concabine 
and his baſtards, 30z, 
accuſed of having lain wita 
his own daughter, 323, 
gives her away in mar- 
riage, and celebrates her 
nuptials with the moſt 
infamous rejoicings, ibid, 
courted by Lewis the 
twelfth, ibid. grants a 
diſpenſation to the latter 
to turn away his wife, 


and to Borgia to quit the 
church, 325, divides Na- 
ples betwixt Lewis and 
Ferdinand, 329, wicked- 
neſs of his family, 330, 

0's 


&c. 


X. 


&c. whether he died of 
poiſon, 333, &c. his line 
of partition rendered uſe- 
leſs by Magellan III. 230. 

Alexius Commenus was 
prudent and moderate, 1. 
351, unjuſily charged 
with perfidiouſneſs, 356. 
in what manner he be 
haved towards the cru- 
ſaders, 206, &c. affront- 
ed by a frenchman, 354, 
defends the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople againſt 
God'rey, ibid. his gene- 
roſity to his enemy Bohe- 
mond, 355, 356. 

Alfer/>, the firſt Chr. ſ- 
tian king in Spain after 
the Mooriſh invaſion, i. 
158, why called the 
Cbaſe, ibid. 

Alfonſo the ſixth, his 
ingratitude to Almamon, 
i. 250, marries a Ma- 
hometan princeſs, 260, 
whether he called the 
M-ors again into Spain, 
200. 261. 

Alfonſa takes Liſbon, 
and is crowned king of 
Portugal, ii. 33. 

fene IX. leaves fe 
ven batlards behind him. 
ii. 14. | 

Alfonſo the warrior 
takes Saragoſſa, ii. 33, his 
wall, 34. 


L 


Alfonſo, the aftrono- 
mer, his juſtiſicat oa end 
elogium, ii. 39, preſſed 
to be emperor of Ger- 
many, 40, his works, 
id. the ſpeech which the 
Miramolin made him, 
41, he makes the clergy 
reſign a third of the tenths 
to him, 142. 

Alfonſo the ſage, and 
the magnanimous, un- 
grateſul to his mother, 
i. 115. | 

Alfenſa king of Na- 
ples, runs away, and turns 
monk, ii. 313. 

Alfred deliverer and 
legitlator of England, i. 
161, defeats the Danes, 
162, eſtabliſhes juries, 
itid, ranks in the firſt 
claſs of heroes, who did 
good to mankind, 163. 

Algarves (kingdom of) 
wreſted from the Moors, 
ii. 42. 

A eram, author of the 
falſe decretals, i. 118. 
Algier, the frontier cf 
the Tu:kih empire in 
Africa, iii. 276. 

Ji, ſon- in law of Ia. 
homet, is made calipb, i. 
54, his death, r4id. why 
the Perſians flow him 
rather than Omar, iii. 


2 56; 257. 


Ali 
bl 
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Ali, a Turkiſh ad 
miral, taken and ſlain a: 
the battle of Lepanto 
in. 274. 

Almagro, one of thi 
co:querors of Peru,. iii. 
231, barbarities which he 
commits, 232, he m:rche: 
to Cuſco and penetrates as 
far as Chili, 244, be 
quarrels with Piz rro, is 
defeated and bzheaded, 
235, his ſon meets with 
tue fame fate, 226. 

Almiadan his generoſity 
to Lewis IX. i. 

Ava (duke of) the 
orders he received upon 


his going into Flanders, author of the treaty cf 
Blois, 338. 


iii. 291, his cruelty and 
recal, 294, bis flatue 
thrown down, 295, what 
he did with the bells of 
Benevento IV. 192,—he 
terminates his bloody ca- 
reer, iii. 306. 

Alvared), Cortez's lieu- 
tenant, 111. 227, he but- 
chers the Mexicans, 181d. 

Alvarez penetrates in 
to Ethiopia, iii. 206. 

amadeus VIII. choſen 
pope, ii. 211, is ſatisfied 
with being cardinal, 212. 

Amaury king of Jeruſa- 
lem enters into a leigue 
with Solyman againſt the 


Turke, i. 368. 


Amaium driven ont of 
India by the Turks, re- 
tored by the Perſians, lit. 


251. 


Ain hoſſaders, privilege 
of thoſe of Venice in 


France, ii. 279 

Amberto, legite, patri- 
arch, and king at Jeru- 
ſalem, i. 259. 

Ambaina ſeized by the 
Dutch, iv. 105. 

Amboiſe (cardinal) had 
a great aſcend ent over 
Lewis XII. iii. 45. Loſt 
the tiara himſelf, and was 
the cauſe of his maltei's 


loſing Naples, ii. 337, 


America, its diſcovery, 
iii. 208, et ſeg. Whe- 
ther Europe has gained by 
it, 240, miſchieis which 
it has occaſioned, 219, 
diſputes in regard to the 
manner of its having been 
firſt peopled, 212, its 
valuable productions, 216, 
in what manner its trea- 
ſure paſſes from the 
Spaniards to other na- 
tions, 217. 

Americans, how they 
were exttipated by the 
Spaniards, iii. 237. 


Amiricus Veſpaſius, had 
no right to give his name to 
O04 the 
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the new continent, 111. 
213, et ſeg. 

Amiens ſurprized by the 
Spaniards, iv. 15, reiaker 
by Henry IV. 16. 

Amſlerdam, beginning 
of its greatneſs, in. 292, 
293, magazine of the 
univerſe, iv. 228, em- 
braced the principle of 
toleration, 231. 

Amurath J. paſſes over 
into Europe, 216, fixes 
his reſidence at Adriano- 
ple, ib. d. cauſes his ſon's 
eyes to be pulled out, 7614 
is aſſaſſinated, ibid. 

Amurath II. marries a 
Chriſtian princeſs, ii. 222, 
227, twice reſigns hi: 
crown, and is twice obliged 
to reſume it, 227, 228. 
takes Theſſalonica, 228, 
puniſhes the Hungarians 
for their breach of treaty ; 


230, laments the fate of 


Ladſlaus and inters him, 
231, returns to finiſh his 
days in ſolitude, ibid. whe- 
ther he cauſed Scander- 
beg's family to be maſ- 
ſacred, 232. 

Amurath III. in what 
manner he quelled a muti- 
ny of the Janizaries, iv. 
255, his conquells, zbid. 

muratb IV. his ex 
ploits againſt Perſia, iv. 


| 


258, 259, his character, 
259, ſuccours which he 
ſent to the great Mogul, 
ibid, 

Ar abaptiſis, why ſo 
named, iii. 108, they lay 
Germany walte in the 
name of God, 109. 110, 
they begin enthuliaſtical 
allaſſinations, 300, make 
themſelves maflers of 
Muntler, iii. 111, want to 
 furprize Amſterdam, 112, 
the preſent members of 
that perſuaſion quite a dif- 
ferent ſort of people, 76:4. 
tenets of thoſe in England, 
134, Anabaptiſt women 
bunt at London, 761d. 

Anacletus a Jew's ſon is 
raiſed to the Papal dig- 
nity, 1. 241, 291. 

Ararchy, its conſequen- 
ces, 1. 202, 229, in France 
before Hugh Capet, 218, 
general in Europe upon 
the decline of the houſe 
of Charlemaign, what 
good it has produced, 190. 

Ancona, (marquiſate) aſ- 
ſigned to the popes, i. 
98. 214. 

Ancre (d') Marſhal with- 
out having drawn a ſword, 
and miniſter without know- 
ing the laws, iv. 33, 
railes troops, 34. aſlaſ- 
ſinated, 35, hiſtorians that 
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apologize for him, 36, 
his wife burnt for witch- 
craſt, 37. 

Andrew marries Joan 
queen of Naples, ii. 74, 
aſſaſſinated in his wife's 
preſence, 75. 

Andrew the Venetian 
choſen king of Hungary, 
iii. 22. 

Andronicus, his father 
cauſes his eyes to be pluck- 
ed out, ji, 217, makes 
himſelf maſter of Con- 
ſtantinople and confines 
bis father, 2514. 

Angels, where mention- 
ed for the firſt time, 1. 40. 


Anjou reunited to France, 
ii. 268. | 
Annats ſuppreſſed in 


England, iii. 127, how 
much they amounted to 
in France under Lewis 
XII. 144. 

Anne of Auſtria, what re- 
turn ſhe made to Richelieu's 
courtſhip, iv. 53, and to 
Buckingham's, 62, Mont- 
morenci ſmitten with her 
charms, 85, ſhe wanted to 
make Richelieu ridiculous, 
ſince ſhe could not ruin 


% 


him, 85, treated as a| 


criminal for writing to the 
dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, 96. 
Anne of Bullen with- 


ſtands the paſſion of king 


Henry VIII. iii. 122, is 
married to him, and 
makes her entry as 
queen, 126, paſſes from 
the throne to the ſcaffold, 
131. 

” ti of Clever, the 4th 
wife of Henry VIII. 132, 
repudiated, 767d. 

Anne of Britany be- 
trothed to Max milian, 
and married to Charles 
VIII. ii. 287, was fond 
of Lewis XII. 287. 

Anne of Beaujeu regent 
of France, ii. 285. 

Anne of Muſcovy queen 
of France, I. 227, -after- 
wards counteſs of Crepi, 
ibid. i | 

Anne du Bourg, à pro- 
teſtant martyr, iii. 153, 
his death increaſes the 
number of proteſtants, 
338, 339. 

Antioch taken by the 
cruſaders, I. 357. 

Antiquity. The' greateſt 
proof of that of a tate, i. 
12. oC IS 035233 
Antony of Navarre how 
far deſerving of a place 
in hiſtory, iii. 348. 

Antony prior of Crato. 
His pretenſions to Portu- 
gal, iii. 205, applies to 
the Turks for aſſiſtance, 
306, a price ſet upon his 

O 5 bead, 
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head, 167d. 


receives the 
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Architects Italian ſupe- 


ceremony of the knee in rior to the Greeks, iii. 46, 
England, it id. — obtains | 


ſuccours of France, 307, Italy, ii. 182. 


is defeated and dies in 
poverty, 308. 

Antropophagifis in Eu- 
rope, i. 103, more rare 
now than formerly, iv. 
I. , | 

Antwerp, its trade un- 
der Charles the bald, ii. 
269. 

Appanages ſabje&t to the 
juriſdiction of the parlia- 
ments, ii. 258, law of 
appanages rettrained to 
males, 44. 

Hpoftolic., Title, given 
to the king of Hungary, 
iii. 21. 


Appeal to a general | 


council, introduced into 
France, ii. 131. 

Arabs, difference of ge. 
nius between them and the 
Turks, i. 53, their pro- 
grels in the arts and 
ſciences, 56, 575 perfec- 
tion and antiquity of their 
language, 59, driven out 
of India, iii. 252. 

Arcemboldi, a ſeller of 
indulgences, iii. ts. | 

. Archangel, its barbour 
diſcovered by the Eogliſh, 
UL. 4. 


Archer, * Charles 


VII. ii. 170. 


| 


ArchiteFTure reformed in 


Arger, a Dominican 
friar, want; to aſſaſſinate 
Henry IV. iv. 23. 

Arians, fee Unitarians, 

Ariofta ſuperior iv Ho- 
mer, iii. 45. 

Ariſtotle, prohibition a- 
gainſt teaching any thing 


+ {contrary to his principles, 


iv. 41. 
Arl.s, kingdom, its ex- 
tent and beginning, i. 149. 

Armagnac murde red, ii. 
159, his faction, 156, 
the Armagnacs hated. by 
Lewis Xl. it. 262, 263. 
' Armada, ſee Fleet. 
Armenia, its preſent 
ſtate, iii. 257, 

Armies, their principal 
trength at the time of 
Hugh Capet, i. 219. 

. Arminians perſecuted by 
the Gomariits, iv. 229, 
favoured at Amſterdam, 
2327. 
* Armour of the ſoldiery 
at the time of Charle- 
maign, i. 187, complete 


 Jof iron in the tenth cen- 


tury, 220, even for the 
horſes, ibid. | 
Arms of the fifteenth 


and. fixteenth centuries, 
iii. 
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iii. 
them prohibited by Charles 
V. of France, ii. 149. 

Arnold of Breſcia burnt 
at Rome, i. 293. 

Arnul;þh makes himſelf 
maſter of Rome, 1. 194, 
oath which the Romans 
take to him, 761d. 

Arnoux, his ſpeech to 
Lewis XIII. in favour of 
the queen mother, iv. 38. 

Argquebuſes, iii. 40. 

Arragon- ſhakes off the 
Mooriſh yoke, i. 169, in- 
auguration of its kings, ii. 
39, the popes pretend to 
diſpoſe of it, 43, 

Arras its beautiful tape- 
try, ii. 269, 

Artaxerxes reſtores the 
Perſian empire, i. 37. 

Artillery when made uſe 
of in Europe, ii. 126, 
when in ſieges, 128, when 
in Sweden, iv. 237, 247. 
Whether there was any 
made uſe of at the battles 
of Crecy, Poitiers, and 
and Agincourt, ii. 126, 
127, 135, 157, Tamer- 
lane and Bajazet uſed it, 
221, that of Mahomet II. 
at the ſiege of Conſtan- 


tinople, 237, who intro 


duced the uſe of it among 
the Chineſe, i, 18. 


40, the wearing of | 


Artois, why reſtored to 
Maximilian by Charles 
VIII. 1. 308. : 

Arts, Proof of their 
antiquity in Aſa, 118. 
16, why they have not 
made ſo great a progreſs 
in China as with us, 19, 
their hiſtory afforès no 
more than four ages wor- 
thy of memory, 38, re- 
vived under the caliphs, 
56, their- ſtate under 
Charlemaign, 112, 113, 
in Spain in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, - 255, 
and after Philip the ſe- 
cond, iv. 112, & fg. 
in Europe towards the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ii. 172, Ge. in 


Italy in the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, iii. 45, 46, 47, in 
China under the Yvens 
and the Mings, 245, in 
France under Richelten's 
2dminiſtration, iv. 102, 
in Perſia in the ſeventeenth 
century, 278, 279, long 
unknown to Sweden, 237. 

Aſcoli (prince of) obliged 
to marry a woman who 
was with child by* Philip 
the ſecond, iii. 28094 
Aſraf ravages Perſia, 


iv. 285, flain by Kovſlt- 
khan, 280. a N 
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INDEX 


Aſſaſſination taught as a 
virtuous action, ii. 100, 
155. condemned at the 
council of Conſtance, 1 co, 
what it coſt to be abſolved 
from this crime, iii. 88. 
aſſaſſinations committed 
by the firſt Chriſtian 
princes in France, i. 104. 
common in Italy in the 
ſixteenth century, iv. 194 
aſſaſſinations committed by 
enthuſiaſts, iii. 300, 301. 

Aſeffins in the ſervice 
of Henry the third and 
the Guiſes, iii. 376, incited 
againſt Henry 2 fourth, 
iv. 21, & Je. 
Alolpbus 4 on the 
Exarchate, i. 76. 
Mftrachan conquered by 

the Ruſſians, iii. 3. 

Hftrologers ſent to the 
n_ by Richelieu, iv. 81. 

Aftrology (judicial) ar 
error common to all na- 
tions, ii. 225, what Picus 
of Mirandola thought of it, 
321, in vogue among the 
Perſians, iii. 262, intro 
duced into France by Ca 
tharine de Medicis, iii. 
362, among the Chincſe, 


1. 19 
p AS of antien 


nations. iv. 197. 
Alronomy. The Arabs 


vated by the Chineſe, ii. 
18, of the Tartars, 1i- 
226, of the Mexicans, 111- 
225, of the Indians, 254. 

Aſturia. Whether it 
was a kingdom after the 
invaſion of the Moors, i. 
166, it paid a tribute of 
beautiful damſels for a 
long time to the latter, 167. 

Atal alipa, king of Peru, 
his power andmagnificence, 
iii. 232, overcome by the 
Spaniards and ſtrangled, 
233, 234 

Athalaric regulates the 
elections of the popes, i. 

3 
: Atheiſm a conſequence 
of Theological diſputes, 
and the irregular conduct 
of the court of Rome, 111. 
136, howapt we are to be- 
tow this reproach in Eu- 
rope, i. 23, who were ſtig- 
matized as ſuch among the 
Greeks, 24. 

Athes, the monks of 
that mount, ii. 247. | 

Attila deſcended from 
che Tartars, ii, 226. 

Awari, what country 
they inhabited, i. 122, 
they ravaged boch the 
Eaſt and Weſt, 174. 

Aubri, a curate of Paris, 
is for aſſaſſinating Henry, 


taught it us, i. 56, culti- 


che fourth, iv. 22. 
Averſa 
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Avuerſa founded by the 
Normans, i. 230. 

Augſburg, its commerce 
in the ſixteenth century, 
ii. 379. 

Auguſtin, the firſt arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, i. 
105. 

Avignon and its ter- 
ritory transferred to the 
popes, ii. 26. 

Aurengzeb his crimes, 
long life, and ſucceſs, iv. 
263, 288, 289. | 

Auſtin friars, their ori- 
ginal, iii. 161. 

Auſtregues, their inſti- 
tution, 11. 28. 

Auſtria (houſe of) no 
way formidable in the 
fifteenth century, ii. 288, 
what fixed the imperial 
ſcepter in this houſe, iii. 
33. Took the Jeſuits un- 
der her protection, 166. 
France miſſed a good op- 
portunity of limiting her 
power, iv. 43. 

Auto da Fe, iii. 177. 

Autun. State of this 
city in the reign of Theo- 
doſius, i. 102. 


Babar, a deſcendant of 
Tamerlane, iii. 25 1. 

Babylon, its grandeur, 
and boaſted monuments, i. 


37. See Bagaat, 

Bacchus conqueror of 
the Indies, i. 35. 

Bacon, Lord, points out 
a new road to the ſ{crences, 
Iv. 184. 

Bacon, Roger,camevery 
near the diſcovery of gun- 
powder, ii. 127. 

Bagaat, ſeat of the em- 
pire of the caliphs, i. 55, 
taken and dettroyed by 
Tamerlane, ii. 220, 221. 

Bajazet the thunderbolt, 
ii. 216, his contempt for 
the French in Hungary, 
217, and for Tamerlane, 
220, defeated and taken 
priſoner, 221, whether he 
was put into a cage, and his 
wife abuſed, 222. 

Balance or equilibrium 
of Europe. This ſyſtem 
firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign 
of Charles the fifth, iii. 
65, 66. 

Balch conquered by 
Tamerlane, ii. 219. 

Baidwin, ſells his lands 
and goes a cruſading i. 
349, eſtabliſnes a ſmall 
principality in Edeſſa, 357, 
is made king of Jeruſalem, 
362, is taken by the 
Turks, ib:d. 

Baldwin earl of Flan- 
ders goes a cruſading, i. 


375, Choſen emperor of 
Con- 


r 


Conſtantinople, 377, over 
thrown and butchered by 
the Bulgarians, 378, 


Baldwin the ſecond. 
the laſt Latin king of Con 
ſtantinople, i. 383, pawn: 
ſome relicks, 398, flics 
to France, 399. 

Balette danced before 
Henry III. and the Poliſt 
ambaſſadors, iii. 360. 

Ban. At what time 
| they ceaſed convoking it 

in France, 11. 170. 

Banditti in Italy i in che 
ſixteenth century, iv. 194, 
201. | 

' Banians, deſcendants of 
the Brachmans, ili. 198, 
their manner of trading, 
200, and of living, 11. 197, 

Banks public, unknown 
in China, i. 17, 

Banneretts (knights) ii. 
277, when laid aſide, 
278. | | 

Baptiſm by immerſion, 
and aſperfion, i. 82, 124. | 

Bar bare ſa in conjuntti- 


on with the French, lays 


fiege to Nice, ili. 76. 
Barberini cardinal, wa: 
7 war with the duke of 
Parma, iv. 216. | 
Barebone, © the parlia- 
ment called by his name, 
iv. 176. | 
Barnevelt oppoſes prince 


Maurice, iv. 229, his 
death, 230, and that of 
his ſon, 231. 


n a new dignity 
created by James the firſt, 
iv. 139. 

Barricades, iii. 374. 

Barriere, a vile fellow, 
deſigns to aſſaſſinate Hen- 


ry the fourth, iv. 21, 27. 


Bartholomeav de las Ca- 
Jas, his relation of the 
cruelties of the Spaniards 
in America, iii. 220, 221, 
236, 237. 

Baſbaaut. Their per- 
fonal eſtates after their 
deceaſe go to the ſultan, 
ii. 249, their poſt is dan- 
gerous, 252, they are not 
abſolute in their provin- 
ces, 253. 

Buſil, unfortunate reign 
of that emperor, i. 178. 

St. Baſil, inventor of 
the three monaſtic vows, 
A 
Bai Howitz ſhakes off 
the yoke of the Tartars, ii. 
370, his conqueſts, ili. 2. 

Bafihwitz or Baſilides 
makes himſelf maſter of 
Caſan and Aftracan, iii. 
3. and of Siberia, 4, kills 
his ſon, iv. 247. 

Baſtards. A biſhop prays 
to God to grant him na- 


\ 


|raral ſons, ii. 87. 
Baſtilli 
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Baſtille always full dur- 
ing Richelieu's adminiſtra- 
tion, iv, 79. 

Balapia, its ſoundation, 
iv, 2325 + 

Batchelor, what was for- 
merly meant by this title, 
ii. 277, he could not 
juile againſt a knight, 278, 

Batoucan, grandſon of 
Jenghiz- chan, il. 13, iii. 249. 

Battles: of Fontenay, i. 
146, of Bovines, 321, of 
Creci, ii. 126, of Mau- 
pertuis or Poitiers, 135, 
of Agincourt; 157, of 
Cæſarea, 221, of Varna, 
230, of Montleri, 259, of 
the Condottieri, 309, of 
Fornova, 314, of Cerig- 
nola, 333, Agnadello, 
342, of Ravenna, 346, 
of Guinegaſte, 350, of 
Northampton, 357. of 
Wakefield, and St. Albans, 
359, of Towton, 361, 
of Marignano, iii. 52, 53, 
of Pavia, 62, of Cerizo- 
les, 77, of Mulberg, 79, 
80, naval of Lepanto, 
270, 271, of St. Quintin, 
282, 283, of Gravelines, 
284, of Gemblours, 296, 
naval of the Azores, 308, 
of Dreux, 349, of St. 
Dennis, 352, of Jarnac, 
354, of Moncontour, 355, 


of Coutras, 37 1, of Arques, | 


X. 


iv. 4, of Ivri, ib. of Prague, 
121, of Leiptick, 128, of 
Lutzen, 129, of Nord- 
lingen, 130, of Worceſter 
and Edgebill, 105. of 
Newbury, 156, 159, of 
Marſten moor, ibid. of 
Naſeby, 162, of Preſton, 
166, of Dunbar, 173, of 
Worceſter, ibid. of Chok- 
Zim, 244. 

Bawaria, its ſtate before 
Charlemaign, i. 197, made 
an eleQorate iv. 125, why 
it was not raiſed to that 
honour by Charles the 
fourth, ii. 81. 

Ane teaches 3 
maid of Orleans how ſhe 
is to act her part, ii. 164. 

Bayard fights ſingle a- 
gainſt two hundred, makes 
very gallant retreats, or- 
ders maſs to be ſaid for 
him before he fights a duel, 
iii. 37, his ſpeech, as he 
was dying, to the Con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, 60, 61. 

Bayle, his trifling joke 
in regard to Henry the 
fourth, iv. 2. 

Beard, the cuſtom of 


ſuffering it to grow, 111. 


44+ . 
Bearn, reunited to the 
crown of France, iv. 4 
Beumanoir fights a duel 
to determine who had the 
hand- 
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handſomeſt miſtreſs, ii. 

140. oh 

Becket becomes an ene- 
my to the king his bene- 
factor, i. 311, goes abroad, 
returns, and throws every 
thing into confuſion, 312, 
is murdered, 313. 

Bedford, regent of 
France, ii. 163, cauſes 
the maid of Orleans to be 
burnt, 166. 

Bedmar encourages a 
conſpiracy at Venice, iv. 
220, 221. 

Bebem is ſaid to have 
ſailed to the ſtreights of 
Magellan before Colum- 
bus's diſcoveries, iii. 212. 


- | Believre priſoner at 
Heidelberg, iii. 367. 
Beliſarius baniſhes pope 


Silverius, 1. 74. 

Bellino a painter at the 
court of Mahomet the 
ſecond, ii. 236. 

Bells of the Chineſe, i. 
18. 
Bembo his eloquence 
and philoſophy, iii. 84. 

Benedict VIII. and Be- 
nedict IX. purchaſe the 
papal dignity, i. 215. 

St. Benedict patriarch of 
the monks of the Weſt, 
1, 15865. 0 144 

Benedifines, theirs was 


the Weſt at the time of 
Charlemaign, 1. 87, were 
rich and powerful long be- 
fore his time, 121, pre- 
ſerved books by tranſcrib- 
ing them, 122, held the 
firſt rank among the reli- 
gious orders at the time 
of the reformation, 111. 


I 59. , 
Benefices, advantage 
which John XXII. derived 


from their ſale, ii. 71, 
their plurality under Leo 
X. and in our time, 111. 
86, 87, by whom poſ- 
ſeſſed under Henry the 
fourth and Lewis the thir- 
teenth, iv. 40. | 

Benefit of clergy, ii. 101. 
| Benewento, dutchy, its 
extent at the time of Char- 


ter never gave it to the 
ſee of Rome, 9, 98. 


Benbonain, an Arabian 


aſtronomer, 1. 57. 
Berenger aims at the ſo- 
vereignty of Italy, i. 207, 
is defeated by Otho, 1014. 
Berenger archdeacon of 
Angers, his doctrine con- 
cerning the ſacrament, i. 
265, in what manner re- 
futed by Lanfranc, 266. 
Berg (count of) deputed 
to wait on Philip the ſe- 


almoſt the only order in | 


cond, iii. 291. 
Ber- 


lemaign, i. 228, the lat- 
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Bermudex, a Latin pa- 
triarch in Ethiopia, at- 
tempts to att as maſter, 
and is expelled, 11. 207. 
his letter to the king of 
Portugal, bid. 

Bernard king of Ttaly, 
his cruel death, i. 137. 

Bernard biſhop of To- 
ledo and primate of Spain, 
i. 260, | 

St. Bernard preaches the 
ſecond cruſade, i. 363, 
refuſes to be the head of 
it, 364, preaches in French 
to Germans, 365, his mi- 
racles, ibid. what became 
of his prophecies, 357, 

Bernard of Weimar, his 
treaty with France againſt 
the emperor, iv. 92, he 
gains a complete victory 
over the Imperialiſts, 94, 
how his army was paid, 
131, the moſt troubleſome 
enemy the emperor had, 
132, his death, and the 
bequeathing his army, 
133. 

Berne, her deputies to 
Charles the Bold, ii. 250, 
embraces the re formation, 
lil. 102. 


Bernini, a Florentine 


architect, iv. 215. 
Berry (duke of) poiſon 
ed by his confeſlor, ii. 


Beriha, repudiated by 
King Robert, whether ſhe 
was brought to bed of a 
monſter, i. 225. 

Bertrand of Toulouſe 
makes himſelf maſter of 
iripolt, i. 360. 

Bible, its ſcarcity under 
Leo the tenth, iii. 90. 

Eirague cardinal, pro- 
moter of the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, iii. 35 5. 

Biſhoprics, the kings of 
France had the nominati- 
on to them ſo early as the 
reign of Charlemaign, 1. 
119. 

Biene origin of this 
title, i. 119, what power 
thoſe of Rome had before 
Charlemaign, 72, 73, they 
ſaluted the governors up- 
on their knees, 78, thoſe 
of the eaſtern empire con- 
tinued ſubje& to the em- 
perors, 82, for how much 
they might be killed with 


impunity ahout the time 


of Charlemaign, 103, ſo 
early as the reign of Char- 
lemaign they were tem- 
poral lords, but not ſove- 
reigns, 119, about the 
ſame time they diſputed 
with the laity for autho- 
rity, 120, they loſt theirs 
over the monks, ibid. they 


260, 


|.had a great many flaves, 
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121, 8 whom they 
took the field, 122, æra 


of their power over kings, 
185, of the temporal 
power of thoſe of Ger— 
many, 197, power of 
thoſe of England in the 
twelfth century, 310, 
taken ſword in hand, 314, 
obliged to lead their val- 
ſals to war, ibid. they op 
poſe Gregory the fourth, 
140, they had the right 
of prelibation, 329, ex- 
cluded from the parlia- 
ments of France, ii. 123, 
201, convoked at Tours 
by Lewis the twelfth. 
Thoſe of Sweden wage 
war againft their king, iii. 
13, how much they were 
to pay for abſolution from 
murder, ii. 88, aſſeſſors 
to the monkiſh inquiſitors, 
Ii. 172, the little infla- 
ence they have in Scot- 
land, iv. 145, a biſhop 
that prays to God to grant 
him baſtards, iii. 87. 
Blanche of Bourbon, 
wife of Peter the Cruel, 
1. 142. | 
Boabdilla the laſt king 
of Granada, ii. 294 
Boccace aſcertained the 
Italian tongue, ii. 181, 
deputed to wait on Pe- 
trarch, ibid. | | 


Bochara, a town burnt 
by the Tartaxs,-11. 8, the 
Ggnification of its name, 
ibid, 
Pagoris, king of Bulga. 
ria, turns Chriſtian, i. 159, 
Bohemia at what time 
reputed a province of the 
empire, i. 200, renounces 
Chriſtianity, 250, erected 
into a kingdom, 298, 
though ſeparated from 
ermany has a right to 
vote at the election of an 
emperor, and why, ii. 81, 
its troubles under Matthias 
and Ferdinand the ſecond, 
iv. 123, 124. 
Bobemond, the only poli. 
tician among the cruſaders, 
1, 352, the preſents he 
received of Alexius, 355, 
356, obtains a ceſſion of 
the country of Antioch, 
357» ; 
Bois-bourdon thrown in- 
to the Seine, 11. 159. 
Boni face VIII. gives a 
way Sardinia and Corfica, 
ii, 30, 31, diſpoſes of 
Hungary in favour of Ca 
robert, ili. 22, 23, of ihe 
eaſtern and weltern em- 
pires, and of France, ii. 
46, his letter to king Ed- 
ward, 30, 31, ſummons, 
excommunicates, ar d blel- 
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[ſes the emperor Albert, 
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zi, inſtitutes the great 
jubilee, 32, 73, Wears a 
double crown, 32, bis 
learning and ambition, 44, 
45, a Gibelline before he 
was pope, 45, his bull 
zgainſt Philip the Fair, 
48, it 1s thrown into the 
fire, ibid. he is ſurprized 
at Anagni, 50, dies, ibid. 
he obtained the popedom 
by illegal methods, 5 1, 
his impiety, ibid. 

Bonnivet beaten at Bia- 
graſſe, iii. 60. 

Bonzes, at what time 
they introduced their ſu- 
perſtition into China, i 
26, their manner of life, 
ibid. diſturbers of China, 
242, 243, Taitſong in 
vain attempted to dimi- 


niſn the number of the 


bonzes and bonzeſſes, iii. 
243. | 
Books, Hoangti would 
have them hurnt, 1. 12, 
butnt at Alexandria, 53. 
Borgia aſpires to a 
crown, ii. 322, accuſed 
of having murdered his 


brother, 323, carries the | 


bull of divorce to Lewis 
the twelfth, 325, what re- 


ward he received, 11d. 


bis villainy ard treachery, 
330, &c. whether he poi 
ſoned himſelf along with 


| his father, 333, be loſes 


the whole fruit of his ini- 
quity, 335, ſerviceable to 
the ſee of Rome, bid. 
{ent priſoner to Spain, 
336, he makes his elcape, 
and dies {word in hand, 
ibid, 

Boris, prime miniſter to 
Fedor, cauſes Demetrius 
to be put to death, iv. 
248, uſurps the throne of 
Ruſſia, ibid. 

Bothwell murders Hen- 
ry Stuart, and marries his 
widow, iii. 333. 

Boucicaut is the cauſe 
that France loſes Genoa, 
ii. 150, 

Bouillon (Godfrey of) 
kills the emperor Rodol- 
phus, i. 282. 

Bouillon (cardinal) his 


letter to Lewis the four- 


teenth, ii. 312. 

Bouillon (duke of) con- 
ſpites againſt Richelieu, iv. 
97. upon what condition 
he ſaved his life, 99, 100. 

Bourbon, Conſtable, 
gains the battle of Marig- 
nano, iii. 53, ingratitude 
and injuſtice of Francis 
the firſt in regard to him, 
59, he reſolves to be re- 
verged. 6o, created gene- 


ral ſfimo by Charles the 
fb, ibid how' muck he 
| was 


r 


Bread, the uſe of it not 


was allowed by Henry 
VIII. towards the ex- 
pences of the war, 61, 
takes Toulon, 1574. takes 
Francis the firſt priſoner, 
and goes to ſee him, 
62, fatal to Rome and 
the pope, 64, is killed, 
ibid. 

Eourbon Vendome, car- 
dinsl and king of the 
league, iv. 3. 

Bourbonnois (John duke 
of ) goes in ſearch of duels 
to pleaſe his miſtreſs, iii. 

8. | 
l Bourdeaux plundered by 
the Normans, 1. 155. 

Boxxo the pope's nun- 
cio to the port, ii. 310. 

Brabant, its antient 
conſtitution, rights, and 
pr:vileges, iii. 289, what 
hindered it from recover- 
ing its liberty, 296. 

Bragadino, governor of 
Famagoſta, flaid alive, iii. 
266. 

Bramins, their theolo- 


Zy, i. 35, religion and 


policy, iii. 25 5, their no- 
tions of the ſupreme be- 
ing, 204, they carry a 
Priapus in proceſſion, 203, 
eſtabliſhed at Iſpahan, 260, 
261. 

Brafil, conquered by 
the Dutch, iv. 109. 


| 


known in the fixteenth 
century to one half of our 
globe, iv. 312. 

Bread (unleavened) not 
uſed at the time of Char- 
lemaign, i. 124. 

Bridget (ſaint) her let- 
ters to the pope, dictated 
by an angel, 11. 85. 

Brienne (John ot) titular 
king of Jeruſalem, i. 380, 
hoſtage to the ſultan of 
Egypt, 382, is made em- 
peror ot Conſtantinople, 
383. 

Britany, is changed 


jfrom a kingdom into a 


fief of Normandy, i. 159, 
erected into a peerage, 44, 
united to France, 287. 

Briquemaut, a friend of 
Coligni, executed, iii. 
ws riſſac reconciles Paris 
to Henry the fourth, iv, 
IO, II. 

Briſſonet, the price of 
his cardinal's cap, ii. 309. 
| Brunehaut, her crimes 
and puniſhment, i. 104. 

Brunelleſchi the reſtorer 
of architecture, ii. 182, 
his cupolas, iv. 205. 

Brunſwick (duke of) the 
friend of God, and an 
enemy to prieſts, iv. 124, 


125.1 
| Bucking- 
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Buckingham (duke of) 
one of the three miniſters 
in his time, who deter- 
mined the fate of Europe, 
iv. 61, his character, 61, 
62, he makes his addreſſes 
to Anne of Auſtria, 62, 
this paſſion produceth a 
religious war, 63, his de- 
ſcent upon the iſle of Rhe, 
ibid. his retreat, 64, why 
he did not ſave Rochelle, 
66, makes the prince of 
Wales undertake a roman- 
tic voyage, 140, affronts 
Olivarez, 141, hated by 
the Engliſh, 143, aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 67, 144. 

Bull (Golden) of Charles 
the fourth, ii. 80, of Bo- 
niface the eighth againſt 
Philip the Fair, 48, 
thrown into the fire, ibid. 
of the cruſade and com- 
poſition, 229, in cæna do- 
mini, iii. 271, Which at- 
tacks the rights of all ſo- 
vereigns, iv. 196, of Six- 
tus Quintus againſt Henry 
and Conde, iv. 370. 

Buonarota, painter, ſculp- 
tor, and architect, iv. 205. 


Buoncompagno, baſtard | 


of Gregory the thirteenth, 
WW. 305. 


Burgundians maſſacre 


the Armagnacs, ii. 156, | 


159. 


Burgundy, whether it 
was a male fief, 11. 284, 
reunited to the crown of 
France, 273. 

Burſa capital of the 
Turks before Conſtanti 
nople, ii. 215. | 


| CG 

Cabal. Signification of 
that word, ii. 322. 

Cacigue, refuſes to go 
to heaven, if there are 
Spaniards there, iii. 237. 

Cad:z, her inhabitants 
factors to foreign mer. 
chants, 11. 218. their fi- 
delity and honoar in trade, 
219. 

Cafres cut off a teſticle 
in honour of the deity, iii. 
197. . 
Ca/abria conquered by 
Mahomet the ſecond, 11. 
246. 

Calais taken by the 
Engliſh, ii. 128, retaken, 
iii. 284, 285. 

Calatrava, original of 
this order, ii. 35. | 

Cal- chan erects a monar- 
chy of Tartars, ii. 3. 

Calendar reformed, iv. 
197, 198. 

Caliphate deſtroyed for 
ever, ii. 14. | 

Caliphs, duration of 


their empire, i. 55. their 
rmi- 
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formidable power, $5. 
56, they revive the arts, 
56, their ſituation at the 
time of the firlt cruſade, 
342, 343, compared to 
the popes, 343- 
Calvin had no hand at 
firſt in the reformation of 
Geneva, iii. 114, com- 
pared to Luther, ibid. his 
opinion in regard to the 
Euchariſt, 115, quits Ge- 
neva and marries, ibid. re- 
turns to that city and eſta- 
bliſhes the do&rzae and 
diſcipline thereof, 116, 
raiſes a perſecution ag ünſt 
Caſtalio, and cauſes Ser- 
vetus to be put to death, 
110, 117, O& eg. his 
great failing, and great 
virtue, 119, bis letter to 
the marquiſs of Pqet, ibid. 
how much he left behind 
him, when he died, 767d. 

Cambi completes the 
conqueſt of China, iv. 303, 
favours the Jeſuits, 7614. 

Camp of cloth of tiſſue, 
0 

Cancl to join the Nile 


to the Red Sea, i. 52, of 


Briar?, iv. 17. 

Canaries frequented by 
the Romans, iii. 182, diſ- 
covered again by the peo- 


ple of Biſcay, ibid. ceded 


by don Henry to the 
Spaniards, 184. 


Candia city built by the 
Muſſulmen, i. 170, iſland 
purchaſed by the Vene. 
tiane, iv. 2Co, extrao di. 
nary adventure the cauſe 
of loſing it, 1%. the Turks 
lay ſiege to it, which lalls 
twenty years, 223, this 
ſiege reſembles that of 
Troy, 263, 265, in what 
condition it wes given up 
to the Turks, 205, names 
rendered memorable by 
this ſiege, ibid. 

Cana:/> ſails round the 
world, 111. 300. 
Candle looked upon as 
luxury, ii. 174. 

Canes (ſugat) tranſplan- 
ted from India to Madera, 
thence to America, iii. 184. 

Cuno ſiniſhes the voyage 
round the world, begun 
by Magellan, iii. 238. 

Canin Name, or regil- 
ter of the Turkiſh empire, 
li. 267, 268. 

Cannon of two hundred 
pounders at the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, ii. 235, 
who taught the Chinele to 
caſt them, 1. 18. 

Canon: zation of Edward, 
i. 244, every, Engliſh lord 
that gave away his eſtate 
to monaſteries, received 
this honour, 129. 


] Can- 
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Cantazcuzenus marries 
his daughter to Orcan, ii. 
215, fluts himſelf up in a 
conven”, d. 

Canterlary embraceth 
Chrittianity, i. 129. 

Canutus why ſurnamed 
the Great, i. 244. 

Canutſon clected king 
of Sweden, iii. 13. 

Cape (non) doubled by 
the Portugueſe, ili. 183, 
iſlands of Cape Verd dil. 
covered by the ſame na- 
tion, 184, of Good Hope 
doubled, 185, 187. 

Capitulaticns Imperial 
bind only thoſe emperors 
who have not power to 
break them, iv. 124. 

Cijua erected into a 
principality i. 228. 

Card:nils in the ninth 
century inferior to biſhops 
and abbots, i. 190, how 
many in Rome at the time 
of the great ſchiſm, ii. 
86, Italians deceived by the 
French, 87, cardinals that 
have been prime miniſters, 
li. 40, 41, why preferred 
to other ſubjeas for that 
purpoſe, iii. 40, 41, they 
have the precedency of 
chancellors, 41, they dif 
pute it even with electors, 
ibid. tried at Rome by 


lay magiſtrates, 85, 86, 
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cardinal and k ie g, 304, car- 
dinal treated with the title 
of maj-ſty, it. 83, proteſ- 
an“, ii. 351, Madame la 
ie ibid cardinals 
generals of armies, iv. 92, 
ſtrangled, 192. 

Carilio, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, rebels, and de- 
poſes his maſter, ii. 291. 

Carlos (Don) his body 
ſevered from his head 
in his tomb, iii. 318, his 
crime and manner of death 
2 ſecret, id. contradic- 
tory letters written by his 
father in regard to the 
ſon's impriſonment, 76:4, 

Carmelites, their — 
der, iii. 159. 

Carobert, by the e 8 
grace king cf Hungary, 
111. 23. 

Car oline (books) againſt 
the . of images, i. 
116. 

Carts, to ride in them 
was luxury in Paris, ii. 
175. 

Carthiſians the only an- 
tient order that has never 
ſtood in need of being re- 
formed, iii. 159. 

Caſan conquered by the 
Ruſſians, 111. 3. 

Caſo, climate and neigh- 
bourhood of that city, ii. 


219. 


. ' Cafeair, 


. 


Cafmir, king of Poland, 


St. Catharine of Sienna, 


admits the nobility to ii. 84, perſuades the pope 


vote in the diet, iii. 8. 

Caſimir cardinal, elected 
king of Poland, iv. 243, 
abdicates and retires to 
France, 71d. 

Caſimir prince Pala- 
tine, in what manner he 
brought back his troops 
out of France, iii. 367. 

Caſpian (Sea.) The Tar- 
tars marched round it as 
conquerors, ii. 8. 


Ca ſflodorus, his retreat, 


1. 70 

Colelnas inquiſitor a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, ii. 
2h, aſſaſſinated, 76:4. 

Caflile new, conquered 
from the Mahometans, .1. 
260. 

Caſtration the utmoſt 
degradation of human na- 
ture, iv. 283. See Eu- 
nuc lu. 

Catalonia gives herſelf 
up to France, iv. 110. 

Catapan of the Greek 
emperors in Apulia and 
Calabria, i. 228. 

. Cathai conquered by 
Jenghiz-chan, ii. 6. 

Catbarine married to the 
king of England with 
France for her portion, ii 
160, 161. | 


to return to Rome, 8;, her 
childiſh hiſtory, 23.4. 
Catharine concubine of 
John the twenty third, ii, 

bG 
Catharine of Spain, wiſe 
of Henry the eighth, iii. 
122, her marriage dil. 
ſolved, 125. 

Catharine Howard, fifth 
wife of Henry the eighth, 
died upon a ſcaffold, iii. 
182. 

Catharine Parr, fixth 
wife of Henry the eighth, 
I, 133. 

Cotharine de Medicis, 
her pretenſions to Portu— 


gal, iii. 307, appointed | 


governeſs without the title 
of regent or majeſty, 344, 
her ſituation between dif- 
ferent parties, 346, ſhe 
calls Conde to her afhſt- 
ance againſt the Guiſes, 
348, in reſigning the reins 
of government to the king 
her ſon, ſhe kneels down, 
351, ſhe ſells employ- 
ments and the revenue, 
362, encourages judicial 
aſtrology, ibid. and witch- 
craft, ibid. her medal, ibid. 


regent after the death of 


Charles the ninth, 364. 


N Cat holic | 
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of Arragon that took this 


Fi, his death, 2674. 
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Catholic, the firſt king | 


title, ii. 265. 

Catbolics, what number 
of them in the United Pro- 
vinces, iv. 245. 

Cavagnes, Coligny's 
friend executed, iv. 359. 

Cavalry, of Philip Au- 
guſtus, covered with iron, 
i. $25 

Cauſſin, 
Lewis the thirteenth, ba- 
niſhed,” iv. 95. 

Celeſtine III. whether he 
kicked the crown off the 
emperor's head, i. 302. 

Cæleſtine V. forced by 
Boniface VIII. to refignthe 
papal dignity to him, ii. 


Celibacy of the clergy, 
why maintained by Pius 
the fourth, iv. 193, con- 
trary to the populouſneſs 
of a ſtate, 228. 

Celtes, whether they 
deſcended from the He- 
brews, i. 7, why they ſacri- 
ficed human victims, 7, 8, 
their frightful language, 6. 
Cencius an aſſaſſin ſent 
againſt Gregory the ſe- 
venth, i. 276. 


C (Lewis de la) 
king of the fortunate 
lands, iii. 182. 


confeſſor of 


Ceremonial defeated the 
end of the Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours againſt Rochelle, iv. 
65, the good effect there- 
of in China, 1. 21. 

Chains in the ſtreets, in- 
vention of this cuſtom, ii. 
1960 3: 

Chalconay/as, preceptor 
of the family of Medicis, 
iii. 84. 

Chaldeans, their obſer- 
vations ſent into Greece, 
i, 11. i 

Charts of the north ſea 
drawn under Edward the 
third, iii. 183, 

Chamber Imperial, ſup- 
port of the public liberty, 
iii. 35, of meditations or 
ſpiritual exerciſes inyented 
by the Jeſuits, iv. 245 
Star, 148, its ſuppreſſion, 


149. | 
7 bancellor diſcovers the 
port of Archangel, iii. 4. 
Chanteloube accuſed of 
having hired ruffians to 
murder Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, iv. 90. 

 Charlemaign ſuecceeds 
Pepin, i. 87, wages war 
againſt the Saxons, and 
upon what account, 89, 
compels - them to turn 
Chriſtians, 91, his cruel- 


Var, IV. | 


ty, ibid, makes inhuman 
P laws, 
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laws, 92, his unſucceſsful 
expedition againſt the 
Moors, 93, his policy, 
92, 93, repudiates his 
wife, 94, overcomes De- 
Ederius, and is crowned 
king of the Lombards, 95, 
takes the title of Patri. 
cian, ibid. is proclaimed 


emperor at Rome, 97, 


whether he gave the Exar- 
chate, c. to the popes, 
97, his favourite reſidence, 
100, miſtake in dividing 
his dominions among his 
heirs, ibid. his death, 
101, a glimmering of 
politeneſs in his reign, 
102, accuſed of inceſt, 
101, manners of Europe 
near his time, 102, 103, 
& ſeq. and in his time, 
106, 107, %. to what 
his conqueſts were owing, 
106, his forces by ſea and 
Jand, . 106, 107, knew 
not how. to write, 112, 
his preceptors, ibid. what 
kind of covering he uſed 
for his legs, 114, religion 
in bis time, ibid. & ſeg. 
be declared againſt images, 
116, privilege which he 
was ſo weak as to grant 
to biſhops, 119, ſold 
Chriſtianity very dear, 
in 


| 


{ 


Charles the Fat depoſed 
by his ſubjects, i. 152, 
157, purchaſes an igno- 
minious truce of the Nor- 
mans, 157, | 

Charles the Bald, i. 
138, made priſoner and 
confined, 141, cauſes Lo- 
tharius to be depoſed at 
Aix la-Chapelle, 146, is de- 
poſed by his brother Lew- 
is, 147, purchaſes the 
empire of the pope, 150, 
declares himſelf his vaſſal, 
ibid. whether he was poi- 
ſoned, ibid. purchaſes an 
ignominious peace of the 
Nozmans, 155. 

Charles IV. emperor, 
his golden bull, ii. 80, 
publiſhed with great ſo- 
lemnity and pomp, 81, 
82, what he promiſed the 


pope by oath, 82, founded 


the univerſity of Prague, 
103. e aJb 
Charles V. choſen em- 
peror, iii. 51, 54, his 
pretenſions againſt Fran- 


cis the firſt, 54, compels 


the pope to acknowledge 
him as king of Naples, 
5, has an interview with 

enry the eighth, 46:4, 
his motto, 56, retakes 
Navarre, ibid. procures 
his preceptor to be elected 


Pope, 


pope, 57, incites all Italy 
againſt Francis, 57, 58, 
does not improve the vic- 
tory obtained at Pavia, 
63, what ranſom he had 
for Francis, id. and for 
the pope, 65, whether 
he had a notion of uni- 
verſal monarchy, 65, 79, 
concludes a peace at Cam- 
bray, 66, is crowned at 
Rome, 76id. diſpoſes of 
the principalities of Italy, 
ibid, tepels the Turks, 
checks the French, and 
ſummons a general coun- 
ci], 67, takes Tunis, 1514. 
compared to Charlemaign, 
68, charaQteriſtic of 
Charles the fifth in his 
diſputes with Francis, 72, 
73, makes the latter re- 
pent his having broke the 
peace, 72, their inter- 
| view in Aigue-mort road, 
73, his tour to Paris, 74, 
he puniſhes the citizens of 
; Gaunt, ibid. miſcarries in 
' his expedition againſt Al- 


. giers, 75, goes to war 
: again with Francis, 77, 
: 78, concludes a peace at 


Crepi, 78, cannot make 
a right advantage of his 
's victory at Mulberg, 80, 


es is obliged to fly, and in 
a danger of being taken, 
2 


ibid, borrows money of 


\ 
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Coſmo, 76:4, miſcarries 
in his attempt againſt 
Metz, 80, 81, wants to 
make his ſon emperor, 81, 
quarrels with his brother, 
ibid. abdicates, 81, 82, 
what idea we ought to 
form of his power, 81, 
whether he ought to have 
embraced or oppoſed the 
reformation, 98, refuſes 
to violate the ſafeguard 
granted to Luther, 99, 
whether his will was burnt 
by the Inquiſition, 179, 
180, he was the only 
powerful emperor ſince 
Charlemaign, 376,rivalſhip 
betwixt him and Francis 
the firſt, 378, 379, ſome 
paſſages in his reign, that 
ſound like the heroic and 
fabulous ſtory, 39, the 
compariſon he draws be- 
twixt France and Spain, 
iv. 109. | 

Charles I. king of Eng- 
land, his romantic expedi- 
tion to Spain, iv. 140, the 
method he makes uſe of 
to borrow money, 143. 
144. attempts in vain to 
ſuccour the elector Pala- 
tine, 142, 143, impriſons 
ſome members of parlia- 
ment, 143, 144. diſſolves 
it, 145, in vain endea- 
vours to introduce the 

73 Eng- 
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Engliſh liturgy into Scot- 


land, 145, 146, deſpiſes 
Richelieu, who makes 
him repent it, 147, gene- 


rous contributions from 
the lords of his council, 


148, treats the city of 
with ſeverity, 
148, 149, convenes a 
parliament which com- 
pletes his ruin, 149, charg- 
ed with being privy to 
the Iriſh maſſacre, and re- 


bellion, 151, 159, re- 
monſtrance made by the 


parliament to the king, 


1151, he violates the privi- 


leges of parliament and aſks 

ardon, 153, retires from 
1 ibid. is refuſed 
admittance into Hull, 154, 
155, his army, 76:4. con- 


cludes a truce with the 


Iriſh rebels, 158, beaten 


at Newbury, 159, loſes 


his cabinet of. papers, 
162, is delivered up to 


the commiſſaries of the 
parliament, 163, carried 
of by Cromwell, 76:9. 
makes his eſcape to the 
iſle of Wight, where he 


finds a new priſon, 164, 


is tried by commiſſioners, 


168, and executed, 169, 
an inſcription put in the 


l 


* 


Charles II. of England, 
is obliged to fly to the iſle 
of Scilly after the battle of 
Naſeby, iv. 162, acknow- 
ledged as king in Scot- 
land, 170, 171, and in 
Ireland, 171, his defeat 
in Scotland, flight and at- 
rival in France, 173, 174, 
acknowledged and pro- 
claimed king in England, 
182, makes open pro- 
feſſion of Deiſm, 183, 
makes the Engliſh regret 
the time when their na- 
tion was ſo greatly reſ- 
peed under Cromwell, 
184, 185, French intereſt 
prevailed at his court, 
186, the firſt king of Eng- 
land that bribed his par- 
liaments, 186, 187, what 
penſion he 'received from 
France, 188, ordinary 
guard of his predeceſſors, 
ibid, 

_ Charles of Valois named 
by the pope emperor of 
the Eaſt, and vicar of the 
Weſtern empire, ii. 46. 

Charles the Fair op- 
poſes at firſt the Salic law, 
ii. 123, and afterwards 
takes the benefit of it, 
ibid. 
Charles V. regent of 


France during the capti- 


vity 


father, 152, 
which he fitted out againſt 
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vity of his father, ii. 136, 
in what ſituation he found 
France at his acceſſion to 
the throne, 140, his po- 
litics. 145, he ſummons 
the black priace, and con- 
fiſcates all the Engliſh do- 
minions in France, 146, 
whether he was poiſoned, 
148, what treaſures he 
accumulated, 149, ſquan- 
dered away after his 
death, 152, how much 
he ſpent annually, 7bid. 
eſtabliſhes a library, 189. 
Charks VI. king of 
France at twelve years of 
age, ii. 149. his expences 
compared to thoſe of his 
| the fleet 


England, 153, loſes his 
underſtanding, 83, 95, 
153, is in danger of being 
burnt at a maſquerade, 
154, a conjurer employed 
to diſinchant him, ibid. 
loſes his crown, and is 
confined, 161, dies, 163, 
his bed of juitice, 202. 
Charles VII. of France 
affconts his mother, ii. 
159, cauſes the duke of 
Birgandy to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, 160, is outlawed, 
152, 202, retires to An- 
jou, 162, his diſtreſſed 
htuation, 164, his affairs 


reſtored by the maid of 
Orleans, 165, 166, com- 
pared to Henry the fourth, 
169, makes his entrance 
into Paris, ibid. reſtores 
order in France, 170, his 
ingratitude to James le 
Coeur, 171, the latter 
end of his reign unhappy 
to himſelf, but happy to 
France, 172, orders the 
cuſtoms of towns to be re- 
duced to writing, 196, 
dies for fear of being 
poiſoned by his ſon, 258. 


Charles VIII. of France, 


civil war in his minority, 
ii. 285, marries Anne of 
Britany, 287, prepares 
for the conqueſt of Na- 


ples, 288, miſtakes which 


he committed in that ex- 
pedition, 308, his march 
ſpreads- terror through 
Italy, 309, he enters 
Rome, ibid. forgives the 
pope, and is ſorry for it 
after, 310, delivers Zizim 
up to him, 311, yields 
homage to him, and kiſ- 
ſes his feet, 312, is de- 
clared emperor of the 
Eaſt, ibid. enters Naples, 
takes the title of Auguſ- 
tus, and returns to France, 


313, beats the allies, 314, 


neglects his conqueſts, 315, 


dies, 761d. 
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-. Charles IX. of France 
holds his bed of juſtice at 
Rouen, iv. 351, his di- 
poſition, 356, his rabbir 
hunting, z6id. the firſt 
king that conſpired a- 
gainſt his ſubjects, ibid. 
ſpeech he is ſaid to have 
made upon ſeeing the dead 
body of Coligny, 357, 
his death, 361. | 
Charles IX. king of 
Sweden in the place of Si- 
giſmund, iv. 238. 
Charles X. his exploits 
againſt Denmark and Po- 
land, iv. 240. 
Charles XI, the firſt ab- 
ſolute king of Sweden, iv. 
2,0, 3 
Charles XII. the laſt 
abſolute king of Sweden, 
1 
Charles duke of Brabant 
and Hainault, dies a cap- 
tive of Hugh Capet, i. 
223. 
Charles of Anjou choſen 
king of Sicily, makes 
St. Lewis's ſimplicity ſub- 
ſervient to his deſigns, 394, 
uſurps Naples at the 
pe's invitation, ji. 16, 
is cruelty, ibid. puts 
young Conradin and Fre- 
derick of Auſtria to death, 


17. 


| 


Charles of Blois, his 
pretenhons to Britany, it, 
125, taken at the battle 
of Crecy, 128, killed at 
the battle of Avrai, 139. 

Charles the Bad Cauſes 
the conſtable to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, ii. 132, what diſ- 
turbances he raiſes during 
the captivity of John the 
Good, 136. 

Charles the Bold hum- 
bles Lewis the eleventh, 
ii. 260, his territories, 
269, purchaſes Guelder- 
land, and ſome lands of 
Auſtria, ibid. wants to 
ere his dominions into a 
kingdom, 270, what re- 
ception he gave to the 
Swiſs deputies, ibid. cauſe 
of the war which he 
waged againſt the Swils, 


271, his defeat and death, 


272, 

Charles Martel, ne- 
phew of St. Lewis, pre- 
tends to Hungary, iii. 
22, 

Charles Emanuel of 
Savoy, ſet on by Philip 
II. againſt France, iii. 


313, miſcarries before 
Geneva, 314, 315. 
Charter of the liberties 


of England, i. 324, char- 


| 


ter which John king of 
France 
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Chivalry or knight er- 
rantry, its origin, ii. 275, 
ceremonies at the recep- 
tion of the knights, 276, 
feſtivals that accompanied 


France was obliged to 
ſign, ii. 133. 

Chaſlity, whether one 
can die a martyr to it, i. 

72. 
Chateauneuf in priſon, 
and for what, iv. 87. 

Chatel (Tanegui du) aſ- 
ſaflinates the duke of Bur- 
gundy, ii. 160. 

Cbatel (John) attempts 
to aſſaſſinate Henry the 
fourth, iv. 23, at the in- 
ſtigation of the Jeſuits, 
24, 25, 26. 

Chatillon cardinal, a 
proteſtant and married, iii, 

I, 
> Chatillen » Coligny's 
grandſon, what it coſt him 
to be made marſhal, iv. 
Fo. 

? Chemiſtry, cultivated by 
the Chineſe, i. 18, by the 
Arabs, 57. 

Cheſs, by whom in- 
vented, 1. 32. 

Children, reſpect which 
thoſe of China have for 
their parents, i. 20, go a 
craſading, 379, eight 
years old marry in the In- 
dies, iii. 200, they are 
expoſed in China, ii, 
248. | 
- Chimneys in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, ii. 174. 


their inſtallation, 277, 
what age was requiſite ; 
and what apprenticeſhip 
they were obliged tv 
make, ibid. time when it 
was in its higheſt reputa- 
tion, ibid. its privileges, 
278, difference between 
antient and modern 
knighthood, 279. 
China, its extent at 
the decline of the Roman 
empire, i. 10, how high 
its hiſtory aſcends, ibid. 
from what time it obeyed 
one ſovereign, 12, anti- 
quity of this empire, 10, 
& /eq, number of its in- 
habitants, 13, largeneſs of 
its towns, 14, its forces, 
ibid. the emperor's reve- 
nue, 16, coin, ibid. its 
fertility, 17, manufac- 
tures, ibid. progreſs in the 
arts and ſciences, 18, & 
ſeq. religion, 22, & ig. 
in what marner they 
check vice, 20, 21, go- 
vernment, iv. 296, four- 


dation of that govern- 
ment, i. 20, and its a- 
buſes, iii. 248, conquered 
by Jenghiz-chan, ii. 6, 
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9, ſhakes off the yoke of 
the Tartars, iii. 243, 
244, its ſtate in. the ſeven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries, iv. 296, O& /cg. 
conquered a ſecond time 
by the Tartars, 298, and 
fol. almoſt ruined by an 
earthquake, 305. 
Chineſe, the ſoſtneſs 
of their manners, 1. 21, 
li. 247, they are not 
atheiſts, i. 23, 24, 25, 
nor idolaters, 23, why 
they tolerate ſectaries, 27, 
their writing, painting, 
and theory of phy ſic, 246, 
247, compared to the 
Greeks, 247, the ſpirit 
.of the nation the moſt an- 
tient monument of reaſon, 
ibid. their fables, 245, 
their theatre, ibid. the 
greateſt affront put upon 
them by the Tartars, iv. 
4304, have made but a 
ſlender. progreſs in the 
ſciences, but excell in 
_—_— and-palyics, zii. 
24% 
Cbircha renders the Ma- 
home tan religion predo- 
minant in India, iii. 251. 
-  Chorijiers, Gallic, diſ- 
puted the palm of ſinging 
-with the Romans, 1. 112. 
Chriſtian II. obtains 
faccours from France a- 


gainſt the Swedes, iii. 14. 
treacherouſly ſeizes on 
Guſtavus Vaſa, 15, is re- 
cognized king of Sweden, 
16, lays hold of the mo- 
ney raiſed by indulgences, 
ibid. maſſacres the ſenate 
and principal lords of 
Sweden, ibid. 104, 105, 
loſes Sweden, and orders 
the mother and ſiſter of 
Vaſa to be drowned, 17, 
is depoſed by the Danes, 
and runs away, 18, dies 
in priſon, 19. 

Chriſtian IV. aſſaſſinates 
the proteſtants of Ger- 
many, iv. 125. 

Chriſtianity was never 
preached in China in the 
ſeventh. century, i, 28, 
degenerated as ſoon as it 
became triumphant, 70, 
71, in what manner it 
ſpread over all the world, 
59. Co. | 

Chriſtians enjoyed great 
liberty under the Roman 
emperors, i. 63, con- 
founded in the beginning 
with the Jews at Rome, 
60, accuſed of ſetting 
Rome on fire, 60, were 
perſecuted neither by the 
ſenate ner by the em- 
perors, 61, 62, they had 
rich churches ſo early as 


the third century, 63. 
were 


were never perſecuted un- 
der any of the emperors 
but for reaſons of ſtate, 
64, cruel and perſecuting 
as ſoon as they became 
triumphant, 70, 71, an- 
tient and new in Spain and 
Portugal, ii. 298, St. 
Thomas in the Indies, 1. 
35, iü. 199, Chriſtians 
in Perſia, 257. 
Chriflina of Sweden, 
her abdication, iv. 239. 
Chriflina dutcheſs and 
regent of Savoy, the af- 
front ſh received of 
Richelieu, iv. 96. 
Chriftobulus, architect of 
Conſtantinople, ii. 241, 
received of Mahomet an 
intire ſtreet as a reward 
for his ſervices, 101d. 
Chronology : it does not 
ſignify whether it be al- 
ways exact, i. 12, that of 
the Chineſe, 11, Sir Iſaac 
Newton's rule. 7514. 
Church of St. Peter's at 
Rome, iii. 46, 47, built 


under ten popes, 49, begun 


by Julius the ſecond, 90, 


91, its architects, 196, 
its cupola, iv. 205, its 
great altar, 215, churches 
left to the Chriftians by 
the Turks at Conſtan- 
tinople, ii. 240, rich in 
the third century, i, 63. | 
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Church (Chriſtian) how 
governed at firſt, i. 119, that 
of Rome behaved longer 
with moderation, and free 
from diſpute, than any of 
the reſt, 71, cuſtoms of 
the Greek church different 
from thoſe of the Latin, 
81, torn by the number 
of ſes, 82, it affects a 
ſuperiority over the La- 
tin, 187, they both 
thought differently from 
what they do at preſent, 
189, tranſient reunion of 
the Greek and Latin 
churches, ii. 209, the 
latter thought more of 
negotiating than diſput- 
ing, 86, Gallican, its 
liberties preſerved by St. 
Lewis, i. 393, conſidered 
as ſchiſmatic at Rome, iii. 
143. 

Cid marries Chimene, 
i. 257, his exploits, 257, 

c. ſubdues Valeatia, 
261. 

Cimabue, a new invent- 
or of painting, ii. 182. 

Cingmars, his conſpira- 
cy againſt Richelieu, iv. 
98, 99, coſts him his life, 


1 

Circulation of the blood 
diſcovered by Servetus, 
„ 


P; Cities 


Cities (Imperial) origin 


of their liberty, ii. 190, 
ſervice they do to Ger- 
many, 193, when was It 
that their depaties firſt aſ- 
ſiſted at the diets, $1. 
Clara Eugenia, Infanta, 


propoſed for queen of 


France, iii. 312, iv. 7, 


receives for her dower 


the 


Netherlands and 
Franche Comte, iv. 317. 

Clarence (duke of) re- 
bels againſt Edward the 
Fourth, li. 363, is reconciled 
to the king and aſſaſſinates 


the ſon of Henry the 


ſixth, 365, ſmothered in a 
Hogſhead of Malmſey 
wine,. 367. | 
Clement V. joins with 
Philip the fair to extermi- 
nate the Templars, ii, 54, 
aboliſhes their order, 57, 
does not forget himſelf in 
the ſharing of their ſpoils, 


58, called the Gaſcoon 


Pope, 63, reſides in France, 


And has a miſtreſs, 64. 


4 


Clement VI. obtains the 
ceſſion of Avignon for 
a ſum of money,* which 


he never paid, ii. 71, he 


eſtabliſhes the jubilee every 
fiftieth year, 73. | 

Clement VII. a baſtard 
ſon of Julian of Medicis, 
| | 


r 


X. 

iti. 123, declares in fa- 
vpur of Francis the firſt 
againſt Charles the fifth, 
62, his captivity, 64, his 
ranſom, 65, refuſes to 
grant letters of divorce to 
Henry the eighth, 123, 
by his bull againſt this 
prince he loſes England, 
127. 

Clement the ſeventh op- 
poſes Urban the ſixth, ii. 
87, his troops defeated by 
thoſe of Urban, bid. 

Clement VIII. adds Fer- 
rara to the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 
iv. 210, grants abſolu- 
tion to Henry the fourth, 
ibid. 

Clement (James) aſſaſſi- 
nates Henry the third, iii. 
14-08 | 
Clerac taken by Lewis 
the thirteenth, iv. 46. 

Clrgy Roman catholic, 
reformed. by Proteſtants, 
iii. 93. 
"ob (benefit of) ii. 
101, 

Clermont maſſacred by 
Martel, ii. 136. 

Clocks, when firſt intro- 
duced into France and 
Germany, i. 113, the firſt 
in Italy, ii. 173. 

Clothes in Charlemaign's 
time, i. 113. 


Coac ben, 
2 
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Coaches, two in Paris 
in the reign of Francis the 
firſt, iii. 42. 

Cobham lord, burnt for 
hereſy, it. 167. 

Coblai chan completes 
the conquelt of China, 41, 
11. 

Cochineal ſubſtituted in 
the room of ſcarlet, ili. 
216. 


Cochin, what is ſaid of 


the ſucceſſion to that king 
dom, iii. 201. 
Coeur (James) ſervice 
he did to France, ii. 171, 
repaid with ingratitude, 
ibid. | 

Coligny admiral, a price 
ſet upon his head, iii. 
298, ſaves the army at 
Dreux, iii. 349, whether 
it is credible that he con- 
nived at the aſſaſſination 
of Guiſe, 350, renders 
the victory at Jarnac uſe- 
leſs to the royaliſts, 354, 
acts as a father to Henry 
the fourth and to the Con- 
de's, ibid. ready in ex- 
dients, 353, 354, his 
: honour reſtored, 367. 
Coligni (Louiſa) her 
manner of entering the 
Hague, iii. 302. : 


.Colonnas, enemies to 


Colonna (Sciarr.) ſur- 
prizes the pope at Anagni, 
ii. 50, whether he flruck 
him, 181d. 

Colonna (Otho) clected 
pope at Conſtance, ii. 99. 

Colonna (M. O.) gene- 
ral of the pope's galleys 
at the battle of Lepanto, 
iii. 272. | TER 

Colofſus with a golden 
head, and earthen fcet, ili. 
127. | 

Columbanus, 
monk, 1. 128, | 

Columbus, what dificul- 
ty he found to get his 
project approved of, iii. 
209, 210, diſcovers Ame- 
rica and is made a grandee 
of Spain, 210, 211, what 
ungrateful treatment he 
met with, 211, 212, his 
anſwer to thoſe who en- 
vied his glory, 213, tis 
death, 220. | | 

Combats fingle, 1. 201, 
to prove one's innocence, 
131. als 

Commerce at the time of 
Charlemaign, 1. 33, 108, 
its beſt branch towards 
the year one thouſand, + 
220, enriched England 
under Edward the third, 
It. 129, it has undergone 

as 


an Iriſh 


the pope, ii. 45. 


der Elizibeth in England, 
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as many revolutions, as 
the government of em- 
Pires, iii. $2 that of Chriſ- 
tians in Turky very pro- 
fitable, 266, of France 
under Richelieu, 103, en- 
couraged in England by 
all parties, 188. 

Commints a famous tray- 
tor, ii. 262, 

Commons at what time 
they were admitted to the 
ſtates general in France, 
ii. 192, had no ſhare in 
the Engliſh government 
under john Lackland, 
324, at what time their 
houſe began to regulate 
the ſubſidies, 117, - when 
this houſe was formed and 
began to gain firength, 
193, their privileges vio- 
lated by Charles the firſt, iv. 
15 5, at what time they be- 
gan to govern the ſtate, i574. 

Communion under both 
kinds in uſe in the thir- 
teenth century, i. 124, 
granted to the emperor, 
and to the archbiſhop of 
Meatz, ii. 65, iv. 193. 
Comneni formed their 
dominions out of the re- 
mains of the Greek em- 
pire, i. 378. 

Companies (trading) un- 


fan 


lil. 320, iv. 189, and un 


der William III. % d. Dutch 


Eaſt India company in 
ſeven years doubled their 
capital, 227, increaſe of 
their power, 232, Dutch 
Weſt India company, their 
power and decline, 232, 
233, Daniſh Eaſt” India 
company, 235, and Swed- 
iſh, 240, 241. 
Complexion, different in 


different nations, iii. 197, 


198, 215. 

Concini. See Ancre. 
Concordat betwixt Fran- 

cis the firſt and Leo the 

tenth, iii. 144, Germanic, 

Kk2tY. 
Concubinage of the cler- 


BY iii. 87, neceſſary in 


ermany, ibid. 

Conde (Lewis of) what 
ſhare he had in the con- 
ſpiracy of Amboiſe, iii. 
340, the firſt party leader 
that ſeemed to act with 
fear in a civil war, 342, 
impriſoned and condem- 
ned to death, 343, the 
death of Francis the ſe- 
cond ſaved him, ibid. he 
is reconciled to the Guiſes, 
344, invited by Catharine 
of Medicis to make head 
apainſt them, 348, de- 
feated and taken priſoner 


at Dreux, 349, attempts 


to ſeize 'on the perſon of 
Charles the ninth, 35 
18 


| 
| 


the war like that of the 


great Conde, ibid. his 


army aſſeſs themſelves to 
pay the Palatine forces, 
35 3, aſſaſſinated at Jarnac, 
4. 
> Condi ( Henry) turns 
Catholic upon the maſſa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, 
iii. 363, makes his eſcape 
and returns to the Proteſ. 


tant religion, ibid. his 


death, 372, 373, proſe- 
cution carried on againſt 
his wife and his domeſtics, 
ibid. | 
Conde (Heny II.) head 
of a party that oppoſed 


Mary queen regent, iv. 


33, ſent to the Baſtille, 
ibid. fruit of his journey 
to Rome, 5 2, ſcandalous 
reports in regard to his 
birth, iii. 373. 
Condottieri; their trade, 
ii. 84, 300, 301, what 
names they took, 308. 
Conference of Poiſſy, iii. 
346, its iſſue, 347. 
Confeſſion whether it be 


a ſacrament, i. 126, when 


was it permitted to con- 
feſs to a layman, or even 
to a woman, 125, the 
uſe and abuſe of it, ibid. 
practiſed by heathens, 126, 
auricular when intro- 


IN 


kis manner of carrying on 


duced, 124, ſuppreſſed 
by the reformers, iii. 115, 
public was never in uſe in 
the Weſt, i. 125, of Aug- 


urg, 11. 110. 


Con fſſors in Charle- 
maign's armies, i. 125. 

Confiſcations reckoned 
a conſiderable part of the 
ſultan's privy purſe, iii. 
. 

Confucius, at what time 
he lived, i. 22, his diſci- 
ples, ibid. his family is 
ſtill exiſting, 23, was not 
an atheiſt, ibid. progreſs 
of his doctrine in Japan, 
111. 193, the Chineſe are 
forbid to pay the ſame 
honours to - him, as to 
their kings, 244, in what 
manner his memory is 
honoured by the Chineſe, 
. 23. 

Congo, its diſcovery, iii. 
185. 
Conguerers defined, ji. 
7, Why they always ſpared 
the heads of religion, 9, 
difference between the 
Turks and Romans, 255. 

Conrad I. pays tribute 
to the Huns, i. 198. 

Conrad III. ſets out up- 
on a cruſade, i. 365, 
number of his troops, 
ibid. is defeated and re- 
turns in a pilgrim's diſ- 

1 guiſe, 
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guiſe, 366, almoſt alone, 


367. 

Conrad IV. whether he 
was poiſoned, 11. 15. 

Conrad, ſon of the em- 
peror Henry IV. takes up 
arms againſt his father, i. 
286. 

Conradin, at the age 
of fifteen excommunicated 
by the pope, ji. 17, dies 
by the hands of a public 
executioner, ibid. 

Conſalva of Cordova 


drives the French out of 


Naples, ii. 315, diſpoſſeſ- 
ſeth Frederick of the ſame 
kingdom, 329, defeats the 
duke of Nemours 332, 
betrays Borgia and ſends 
him to Spain, 336. 

Conſpiracies frequent in 
the hiſtory of Italy, ii. 111, 
of Amboiſe, iii. 339, 340, 
in what reſpect excuſable, 
and in what criminal, 340, 
of a king againſt his ſub- 
jects, 356, of gunpowder, 
or gunpowder treaſon, iv. 
136, 137, of Venice, 220, 
221. 

Conſtantine the Great 
made emperor by the 
money and the arms of 
the Chriſtians, i. 67, why 
hated by the Romans, ibid. 
his character and the 
crimes he is charged with, 


69, whether the downfall 
of the empire was owing 
to him, 69, 70, the im- 
poſture of his donation, 
71, 72, his edi& upon 
founding . Conſtantinople, 
69. 
2 onſtantine Co pronymus 
ſuppreſſeth the worſhip of 
images, i. 85, would ſain 
likewiſe ſuppreſs the 
monks, ibid. 
Conſtantinople, ſtill rich 
and powerful in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, i. 179, 
and at the time of the firſt 
cruſades, 345, a theatre 
of revolutions and crimes, 
174, 175, afflicted with 
the plague, 177, taken and 
pillaged By the cruſaders, 
376, its poverty under the 
Latin emperors, 398, be- 
ſieged by Bajazet, ii. 218, 
by Mahomet the ſecond, 
237, attacks made upon 
it by the Turks, 238, ſuc- 
cours which it receives 
from the weſt, 239, taken 
240, in what manner treat- 
ed by the conqueror, ibid. 
the taking of this city 
deftroyed the ſpirit of an- 
cient Greece, i. 9, conſe- 
quences of this event ad- 
vantageous to the relt of 
Europe, ii. 378, its advan- 
tageous ſituation, iii. 270. 


— ne 


Con- 
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Conſiubſtantiality of the 
ſon of God, i. 71, 83. 
Conſubſtantiation of the 
Lutherans, iii. 95. 
Contract of marriage; 
the formula of a good 
one, i. 49. 
Coenvents, their firſt in- 


ſtitution, iii. 156, their 


abuſe, 157, the only caſe 
in which they might be of 
uſe, is neglected, 158, the 


vaſt number of them makes 


them cheap, ibid. they rob 
civil ſociety of too many 
of its members, 168, ſup- 
preſſed in England, 128, 
their ſuppreſſion uſeful, and 
aot unjuſt, 121, in the be- 
ginning they were aſy- 
Iams, but afterwards they 


became the priſons of prin-|. 


ces, 1. 87. 
Convulſioners of Dijon, 


1. 192. 


Copernicus diſcovers the 
true ſyſtem of the world, 
iv. 121, which is con- 
demned by the Inquiſition, 
iii. 48. 

Corario, pope at the 
time of the great ſchiſm, 
breaks his oath, ii. go, 
reſides at Gaieta, gt, re- 
tires to Rimini, 92, pro- 
tected by the duke of Bava- 
ria, 96, renounces the Pon- 
lficate, 99. 


Cordeliers, when eſta- 
bliſhed in Europe, i. 337, 
burnt at Marſeilles as here- 
tics, ii. 70, a Cordelier ge- 
neral of an army, iii. 28. 

Cordova, reſidence of 
the Mahometan kings in 
Spain, i. 255, beauty of its 
environs, ibid. 

Corea ſubdued by jen- 
ghiz-chan, ii. 69. 

Coronation of Frederick 
Barbaroſla at Rome, i. 294. 

Corradin aſſiſts Meled in 
againſtthe cruſaders, 1.380, 

_ Corfica taken by the 
Genoeſe, i. 252, preten- 
ſions of the popes to that 
ifland, ibid. 


A 


lil. 37. 
Cortez ſets out for the 
conquelt of Mexico, iii. 
221, his concubine, 222, 
concludes an alliance with 
Tlaſcala, ibid. received as 
a God at Mexico, 225, 
ſeizes on the emperor and 
puts him in irons, 226, 
obliges him to pay tribute, 
ibid, defeats Velaſquez, 
227, obliged to quit 
Mexico, 229, loſes his trea- 
ſure, ibid. beats the Mexi- 
can fleet, ibid. perſecuted 
by Fonſeca, and flighted in 
Spain, 230, 

Cor- 


Cortes (the) in Caſtile, 
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Corvinus ſeizes on Auſ- 
tria, and drives the Turks 
out of upper Hungary, iii. 


29. 
Cons I. kills his ſon, 
ii. 162, 

Coſmo II. his power, 
iv. 220, 

Coſſacks, long the bul- 
wark of Poland” iv. 242, 
ſubmit themſelves to the 
Pruſſians and Turks, ibid. 

Cofroes, why he baniſhes 
Chriftianity out of his do- 
minions, i. 41, ill beha- 
viour of his ſons, 42, his 
anſwer to a letter of Ma- 
homet's, 47. 

Coucoupetre, ſee Peter 
the Hermit. 

Covenant betwixt the 
Puritans of England and 
Scotland, iv. 150. 

Councils of the three firſt 
centuries, 1. 63, the ſecond 
of Nice, 115, embraced 
by the pope, rejected by 
Charlemaign, 116, 117, 
for and againſt the wor- 
ſhip of images, 85, 115, 
ſummoned under Lewis 
the Debonnair, 140, a- 
ur Lotharius, 146, 
ſummoned againſt Teut- 
berga, 182, their reſolu- 
tions annulled by pope 


Nicholas, ibid. for and 


againſt Formoſus, 203, for 
and againſt John the 
twelfth, 209, 210, of 
Worms againſt Gregory 
VII. 276, concerning the 
inveſtiture of the croſs and 
ring, 290, on the election 
of popes, ibid. againſt Fre- 
derick the ſecond, 334, of 
Placentia and Clermont 
for the cruſades, 348, 349, 
of Piſa, ii. 90, of Con- 
ſtance, 94, how many 


ibid. laws promulged there, 
oo, only degraded a pope 
accuſed of all crimes, but 


conſigned to the flames 


two men charged with 
having reaſoned ill, 107, 
of Baſil, 205, &c. wiſdom 
of its rules in regard to dil- 
eipline, 210, is diſſolved 
inſenſibly, 212, called by 
Lewis XII. at Piſa, 346, of 
Trent, what effect it pro- 
duced, iv. 192, Why it 
was not intirely received 
in France, 193, in what 
manner it was received in 
other countries, ibid. what 
difference between Coun- 
cils and States General, ii. 
205, ſuperior to the pope, 
206, whether they can 
depoſe him, 206, 207. 
Council of Philip the 


a againſt Photius 188, 189, 
" V 


Fair, ü. 199, Aulic ſubſiſts 
mn 


courtiſans were to be there, 
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in Germany only ſince che Cromwell (Oliver) his 


year 1512, iii. 35, depends 


on the emperor, ibid. 


ſaying in regard to the 
remonſtrance preſented to 


Caarage of the Engliſh, the king, iv. 152, what 
in what it differs from |ſhare he had in the battle 
that of the French, ii. 190. |of Newbury, 159, is the 


iv. 4 


Jenghiz-chan, 10. 


was not tyranni 


Couriers of the League, [cauſe of reforming the 


Engliſh army, 160, 161, 


Courts plenary, their | victorious at Naſeby, 162, 
origin, ii. 5, triumphal of|ſeizes the king's perſon, 


the parliament, and Lon- 


Couvre | feu I of) don, 163, 164, diſperſes 

„ 1, 248, the Levellers, 165, beats 

aboliſhed, zog. the Scotch at Preſton, 166, 
Cranmer Akolves the 


brings the king to his trial, 


marriage of Henry the 168, 169, at what time he 
eighth, iii. 126, cauſes] formed the ſcheme of ſuc- 


ſome anabaptiſt women to ceeding him, 169, defeats 
be burnt, 134, condemned the Scotch at Dunbar, 
to the flames, 139, burns 173, and Charles the ſe- 
the hand that had figned [cond at Worceſter, ibid. 
his abjuration, and dies a|perſuades the parliament 


Proteſtant, hid. 


to unite Scotland to Eng- 


Creſcentius would fain|land, 174, diſſolves the re- 
reſtore the republic of |publican parliament, and 
Rome, i. 213, his puniſh- changes the conſtitution, 


ment, 214. 

| Crete taken by the Ma- 
Lometans, i. 170. 

g Cin Tartary; from 


175, 176, procures other 
members to be nominated, 
176, makes them declare 
himſelf protector, ibid. his 


whom are its princes deſ- |adminiſtration, 177, is re- 


ended, ii. 15. 


322. 


 Crocediles guard Pegu, 
II. 200. 


ſpected by foreign nations, 


Ci (military) aboliſhed, 178, refuſes the title of 
in. 40, what ſort of one King, ibid. had no ſhare 
at the battle of Bovines, i. in the act of navigation, 


188, his manners, and art 
in managing all ſects, 178, 
his death, 179, and funeral, 

ibid. 


1d. his body dug up, and 
buried under the gallows, 
180, 

Croſs bows, at what 
time they began to be 
uſed, i. 321. 

Croui, biſhop of Cam- 
bray, his will, iii. 87. 
' Crown double and tri. 
ple of the popes, ii. 32. 
 Cruſaders,exceſſes which 
they committed in Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and againſt 
the Jews, i. 350, 351, 
deſtroyed by Solyman, 
351, 361, holy ſlaughter 
which they made at Jeru- 
ſalem, 358, reaſon of their 
miſcarriage, 360, radical 
defect in their military diſ- 
Cipline, 365, what they 
had left after the taking 
of Jeruſalem by Saladin, 
371, excommunicated, 

75, want to conquer 

gypt, 380, obliged to 
capitulate, 382, defeated 
by the Khouarazmians, 
385, whether they were 
treated ſo cruelly by the 
Muſſulmen as is reported, 
391, how many of them 
periſhed in all, 395, their 
total extinction in Aſia, 
397- | 
Cruſades by whom ſet 
on foot, i. 347, the firſt, 
348. Oc. another after 
the taking of Jeruſalem, 


| 
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359, ſecond, 363, &c. fifth 
different from the reſt, 375, 
the laſt, 385, &c. what 
number of men they coſt 
| Europe, 395, and what mo. 
ney, 396, the only good 
they did, ibid. what advan- 
tage the Chriſtians gained 
by them, i. 327, the mil. 
chief they did to France, 
388, 11. 29, the injuſtice 
of them, ibid. Cruſade a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, 19 
againſt Frederick the ſe- 
cond, 1. 337, againſt the 
Sclavonians, 370, of wo. 
men and children, 379. 
Cuba depopulated by 
the — Hi. 220. 
Cugnieres introduces the 
appeal to a future council, 
ii. 131. | 
Cunegunda, whether ſhe 
underwent the trial of red 
hot iron, i. 268. 
Cuprogli beſieges Can- 
dia, iv. 263, takes it, 205, 
his character, ibid 271. 
Cuſtoms of towns, reduc- 
ed to writing under Charles 
the ſeventh, ii. 196. 
Cyphers or figures 
brought from India into 
Europe, i. 32, 56. 
Cyprus taken by Aaron 
Rachild, i. 170, by the 
Turks, iti, 265, 
Cyril patriarch, ſtrang- 
led, iv. 271. Cal 


EN DE 


Czars, their riches, and | 
the poverty of their ſub 
jects, iii. 3, heretofore they 
concerned themſelves but 
very little in the affairs of 
Europe, 4. 


D. 
Dagobert II. picture of 
his reign, i. 105. 


Berry, ii. 266. 
Dairi, the ſovereign 
pontif of the Japaneſe, ili. 
192, 195. 1 
Dalailama, a living idol 
of the Tartars, 1. 27, 11. 3. 
Dalecarliansfo\low Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa againſt the 
Danes, iii. 16, rebel againſt 
him, 19, their religion, 
6 
Dalnatia how different 
from what it was former- 
ly, iv. 223. | 
Damaſcus taken by Ta- 
merlane, 11. 220. #: 
Damictta beſieged, and 
taken by the cruſaders, i. 
381, reſtored, 382. 
Danegelt, i. 244. 
Danes, their antipathy 
againſt the Swedes, iii. 11. 
See Normans, | 
Days, by what name 
they were called among 
the Indians, i. 33. | 


Daniel (father) a bad 
hiſtorian, iii. 357, 358, 
iv. 1, 10, 18, 19, 22. 
Dante, the beauty of 
his {tile, ii. 178, his verſes 
upon the troubles of his 
times, 179, mentions by 
chance the four ſtars of 
the north pole, iii. 185, 


1186. 
Daidie (Odet) revenges 
the death of the duke of 


Dauphin“ reunited to 
France, it, 130. | 

Decius, why he perſe- 
cuted the Chriſtians, i. 64. 

Decretals (falſe) their 
real author, 1. 118, their 
end and aim, 118, 119, 
looked upon as an univer- 
ſal code, 184. | 

Defender of the faith: 
title of the kings of Eng- 
land, iii. 97. 

Deiſm the conſequence 
of theological diſputes, 
iii. 136, — prevalent in 
England under Charles 
the ſecond, iv. 183. 

Demeſnes, formerly the 
only revenue of our French 
emperors. and kings, i.136, 
of Philip the Fair, ii. 121, 
the king's demeſnes when 
alienated the fir time in 
France, 111. 

Demetrius's, the falſe 
or pretended in Ruſſia, iv. 
248, 249, &c. 


D.nmerk, 


I N D 


Denmark, worſhipped 
idols at the time of Charle- 
maign, i. 127, becomes a 
province of the empire, 
200, ſhakes off the Ger 
man yoke, ii. 27, former- 
1y an elective kingdom, iii. 
11, embraces Lutheraniſm, 
105, its ſtate in the 17th 
century, iv. 235, becomes 
an abſolute and hereditary: 
monarchy, ibid. its land 
and ſea forces, ibid. | 
Deputies to the States 

General of 'the United 
Provinces, their tempe- 
trance in the ſeventeent 
century, iv. 226. | 


Defiderins defeated and 7 


confined in a convent 
by Charlemaign, i. 94, 


5. 
y Deſpot, ſignification of 
the word, ii. 232. 
Deſpatic, the Turkiſh 
overnment is not ſuch, 
U. 240, 250, 252, 253. 
2 n; bo Is math 
leſs of it in the world, 
than people imagine, ii. 
254, a violent ſtate, and 
therefore cannot laſt long, 
iv. 292, 295, 290, in 
what it conſiſts, 297. 


"3p 
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Diets of the Tartars, 


11. 5. 

Dey, lord, fatal advice 
which he gives to Charles 
the firſt, iv. 152. 
Dioclefian, why he per. 
ſecuted the Chriſtians, i. 
65, why he abdicated, 
a 

Diſciples, Indian, refuſe 
to ſurvive their maſters, 
iv. 294. 

Diſcipline, military, of 
Jenghiz- chan, ii. 5. 

Di ſpenſations for paſt and 
future fins, iii. 88, how 
profitable they were to 
John the twenty third, ii. 


1. . 
' Diſputes Theological, 
when diſregarded, 1. 193, 
are productive of Deiſm 
and Atheiſm, iii. 135, 137, 
thoſe of the Greeks wers 
about words, i. 83. 
Divorce permitted under 
Charlemaign, i. 135. 
Doge of Venice, the firſt, 
i. 253, in the tenth cen- 
tury took the title of duke 
of Dalmatia, 254, Maho- 
met the ſecond wants t0 
make him conſumwate his 
marriage with the Adria- 


Dice that appear bloody, tic, ii. 247. | 
68 5 Dominic (St.) diſapprov- 
ed of the perſecution of 


iv. 357. 24 
Dictionaries defined, ii. 


235. 


the Albigenſes, ii. 21. 


Dominic, 


I N PD E X. 


Dominic, a Carmelite, 
his miracle before Mon- 
tauban, iv. 47. 

Domi nicans at what time 
eſtabliſned in Europe, i. 
337, iii. 161, their power, 
ibid, diſputes betwixt 
them and the Franciſcans, 
ibid, 

Domitian, whether he 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, 
i. 61, 62. 

Donation of Conſtantine, 
i. 71, 72, of Pepin, 79, 
8, of Charlemaign, 97, 
202, Whether they were 
confirmed by Lewis the 


F Debonnair, 145, in what 
| 3. manner they were confirm- 
n e by Ocho, 208. 

55 Deria chuſes rather to 


* de the reſtorer, than the 
maſter of his country, iii. 
70. 
Drake (Sir Francis) his 
voyage round the world, 
ul, zog, 320. 


irſt, 


Ne Dreſs, military of the 
bo. *omans preſerved by the 
to MW eotch highlanders, i. 14, 
b of the fifteenth and fix- 


teenth centuries, iii. 42, 


lieu's time, iv. 103. See 
Fbions, 
Droguet, murdered as 
nic, be was raviſhing a woman 
it Palermo, ii, 18. 


rov- 


of the French in Riche- 


Dakes, origin of this 
title, i. 106, | 

Druids and Draideſſes, 
i. 6, why dreſſed in white, 


Duels, for the infanta 
Ouraca, i. 258, for the 
Mozarabic miſſal, 269, 
aboliſhed in regard to civil 
matters, ii. 44, condemned 
by popes, permitted by 
biſhops, ordained by par- 
liaments, iii. 37, 38, ec- 
cleſiaſtic duels, iv. 40. 

Dunois in league againſt 
Lewis the eleventh, it. 
W 
Duprat miniſter of Fran- 
cis the firſt, iii. 40, author 
of the famous concordat, 
I 


keeps the pope priſoner, ii. 
88, is aſſaſſinated, attempt- 
ing to invade Hungary, 89. 

Duty or ſervice, its ori- 
gin, i. 219. 

Dutch or earthern ware, 
where invented, ii. 173. 

Dynaſties have all begun 
with force, and ended in 
weakneſs, iv. 293. 


| E. 
Eaſt, its advantages 

over the Weſt, i. 3, 4. 
Earthquake in China, 


iv. 305. 


| 


Eccleſiaſtics 


Darazzo (Charles of) . 


I N D 


Fecdefiaſtics go to war, 
Ii. 148, ſtir up the war 
under Lewis the De- 
bonnair, 139, 140, he 
ſpares them too much, 
and grants them more 
power than hecame their 
ſtation, 138, their power 
and inſolence after his de- 
ceaſe, 146, origin of their 
power, ii. 101, 102, tried 
at Rome by laymen, iii. 
85, 86, their diſſolute life 
under Leo the tenth, 86, 
$7, Ec. their number in 
Great Britain, Holland, 
France, and the ecclefaſtic 
ſtate, 168, 169, God is 
their pretence, the paſſion 
of domineering is their 
god, ni. 352. 

Eclipſes to what attribu- 
ted in the Indies, iii. 254, 
thoſe of the Chineſe, i. 11. 

— taken by the 
cruſaders, i. 357, the 
Turks, 363. 

Edid of the emperor 
Yontchin, i. 23, of Con- 
ſtantine at the foundation 
of Conſtantinople, 69, of 
Athalaric who regulates 
the election of the popes, 
73, of Diocleſian torn by 
a Chriſtian, 64, of Ro- 
tharis tolerating all religi- 


E X. 


ing any contrary orders, 
ii. 35 2, See the errata; of 
pacification after the con- 
ference of Poiſſy, iii. 347, 
of the emperor of Japan 
againſt Chriſtianity, iv. 
303, of Nantes, good 
which the revocation of 
it cid to Germany, iv. 
135, and to England, 190. 
Edward (Saint) why 
canonized, i. 244, 245, 
his, laws aboliſhed and fe- 
ſtored, 309. 
Edward I. ſeizes on 
the principality of Wales, 
ii. 117, and on Scotland, 
which he cannot keep, 117, 
eſtabliſhes the preſent form 
of government, 117, 118. 
dward II. gives him- 
ſelf up to his pleaſures, ii. 
118, impriſoned by his 
wife and depoſed, 119, 
his death, 119, 120. 
Edward III. carried 
over to France by his mo- 
ther, ii. 118, crowned in his 
father's lifetime, 119, con- 
fines his mother, 1 20, diſ- 
putes the crown with Philip 
of Valois, 124, his treaty 
with a brewer of, Gaunt, 
125, challenges Philip to 2 
ſingle combat, ibid. main- 
tains the rights of Mont- 
fort to Britany, ibid. gains 


ons, 74, of Lewis the 
twelfth for the execution 


| the battle of Crecy, 126, 
of the law, notwithſtand- | takes 


* 
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takes Calais, 128, whether Education of youth, the 
he made a vow to the vir- [grand object of the Mexi- 
gin Mary, that he would |can government, iii. 225. 
grant peace to France, | Egilona, wife of Ro- 
137, What he aſked for|derick, marries Abdalis a 
the ranſom of John the | Mooriſh prince, i. 166. 
Good, ibid. refuſes to ac-] Egmont (count) beats 
cept of the Imperial dig- |the French at Gravelines, 
_— i -, lil. 284, is . beheaded, 
Edward IV. lands in| 291. 

France, ii. 261, how he] Egypt conquered by the 
/ returns to England, ibid.] Muſſulmen, i. 53, by the 
learns the art of war un- Turks, ii. 375, 258. 
der the earl of Warwick, | Ellanor of Guyenne 


of 357, ungrateful to War- [goes a cruſading with 
k wick, 363, marries a wi- | Lewis the Young, i. 364, 
g. dow, ibid. expelled the her amours with Ray- 
; kingdom by Warwick, mond of Antioch and 
2 ibid. defeats the latter and Saladin the young Turk, 
g Margaret of Anjou, 364,367, repudiated, 30), 
ay 365, cauſes the prince of | 367,. marries the king of 


ji. Wales to be aſſaſſinated, England, 307. 

his 365, as alſo Henry VI.] Elections of popes and 

19 366, his character, 367, [emperors very ill regulated 
: receives money of Lewis in the fourteenth century, 


* the eleventh for not 550 ii. 65. : 

. ing to war with him, ibid. Elective (ſtates) expoſed 
his his death, ibid. to great tempeſts, iii. 24. 
ne Eduard V. pnſoner, | Eledlort, why ſeven 
di. ü. 368, and ſtrangled to- were inſtituted, ii. 80, 


ilip gether with his brother, | 81, thoſe who choſe Ro- 


I; TRAP dolphus of Habſburg, 28. 
Edward VI. ſighs up-] Elizabeth a priſoner in 
on ſigning the ſentence of | the Tower of London, iii. 
a malefactor, iii. 134, his 137, how ſhe employed 
ſhort reign was not exempt {her time during her con- 
from bloody tragedies, [finement, 325». declared 
_ lat farſt legitimate, 2 
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then a baſtard, 322, 
aſcends the throne of Eng- 
land, 140, her coronati- 
on, 325, courted by Philip 
the ſecond, 4324, eſtabliſh- 
ed the church of England, 
140, 325, perſecuted no 
body for religion, 327, 
329, only put the laws in 
execution againſt thoſe 
who diſturbed the ſtate, 
141, cauſes the French to 
be driven out of Scotland, 
327,. encourages the re- 
formation in that king- 
dom, ibid. her inclination 
for the earl of Devonſhire, 
324, why ſhe did not aſſiſt 
the prior of Crato, 307, 
her revenue and number 
of ſubjects, 322, an in- 
veterate and formidable 
enemy to Philip the ſe- 
cond and the Catholic re- 
ligion, 328, her letter to 
1 — the fourth upon 

earing his abjuration, 
329, was not in love with 
the earl of Eſſex, 330, 
her reign glorious, 1614. 
ſtained by one ſingle blot, 
330, 337, makes herſelf 
umpire betwixt Mary 
queen of Scots and the re- 
gency of Scotland, 334, 
brings Mary to her trial 
and puts her to death, 


337, compared with Hen- 


ry the fourth, iv. 19. 


Elizabeth of Boſnia, 
cauſes Charles of Durazzo 
to be aſſaſſinated, iii. 24, 
drowned by the Ban of 
Croatia, 11. 203, iii, 25. 

Elizabeth of France, 
her ſudden death imputed 
to Philip the ſecond, iii, 
N f 

Eloquence in Richelien's 
time, iv. 89. 

Emigrations ſince the 
fourth century, i. 359, 
360, why they are no 
longer to be feared, 226, 

Emperor, ſignification 
annexed to this title, i. 
96, 257, emperors pre- 
ſided at councils, 116, 
looked upon as vaſſals of 
the pope, 296, crimes 
and unhappy end of many 
of thoſe of the Eaſt, 174, 
175. 

. of Germany, 
officiated as deacons at the 
pope's maſs, ij. 66, had 
only an imaginary gran- 
deur, 109, 113, what 
this title has ever been 
the ſource of, iii. 36, 
compared to the doges of 
Venice, ii. 288, why they 
could not reſide at Rome, 
i. 217, have always pre- 
tended to univerſal juriſ- 
dition, iii. 14, had no 
right to Italy, 35, pre. 

ſerved 


1ER 


ſerved the firſt rank while 


they loſt their power, 42, 
have no longer any pre 
tenſions to Rome, iv. 115, 

Empire: ſtate of our part 
of the world after the Ro. 
man empire, i. 10, 11, 
c. the greateſt in the uni 
verſe, ii. 10, new empire 
of the Weſt, its origin, i 
76, 96, 97, tate thereof 
at the end of the ninth 
century, 193, 194, Oc. 
no longer ſubſiſted, either 
in right or fact, 164, ſtate 
thereof in the eleventh 
century, 270, 271, Ec. 
Greek empire, its ſtate in 
zhe eighth and ninth cen. 
taries, 173, 174, c. in 
the tenth and <cleventh 
centuries, 251, at the 
time of the firſt cruſade, 
314, 345, divided among 
the cruſaders, 377, ſtate 
thereof after the laſt Latin 


emperor, 400, its decline, 


ii. 214, three at one time 
in the Eaſt, 234, Latin 
of Conſtantinople was a 
trifling thing, i. 398. 
Empire of Germany. 


State thereof under Charles 


IV. ii. $1, 82, what the 
durability of its conſtituti- 


on muſt be attributed to, iv. 
16, why, and how long it 


— 


Empire of the Turks, 
what raifed it, and what 
ſupports it, 11. 256, 257, 
ſtate thereof in the ſeven- 
teenth century, iv. 256, 
Ec. 

Empires do not laſt ſo 
long as religions, i. 341. 

Eid of the world, 
thought to be approach- 
ing ſo early as the fiſt 
century, 1. 120 

Englas d, what 


| 


2 ſort of 
people were its inhabi- 
tants before J. Cæſar, i. 
8, a prey to Barbarians, 
160, delivered from ſla- 
very by Alfred, 161, 162, 
tributary to the pope, 
215, ravaged and | tri- 
butary to the Danes, 
firſt origin of its liberties, 
309, charter. confirming 
chem, 324, ſtate. thereof 
under Edward the firſt, 
ſecond, and third, ii. 30, 
116, Cc. under Richard 
the ſecond, 149, Cc. in 
the fifteenth century, 289, 
was at that time the cen- 


ter of ſuperſtition and cru- 


elty, 354, tate thereof 
under Henry the ſeventh, 
372, 373, ſeparates. itſelf 
from Rome, iij. - 132, 


embrices the \Proteſtant 


has been fixed in the houſe 
of Auſtria, ili. 33. 


0 


* 


religion, 134, 140, ſtate 
thercof vide Edrvard"th 
NE 4; 
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ſixth, Mary, and Eliza- 
eth, 320, under Eliza- 
beth it made the ſecond 
figure in Europe, 338, 
ſtate thereof under James 
the firſt 138, 139, under 
Charles the firſt was in 
convulſions, 150, its pow- 
er in the republican 


| 


itate, 174, to what it 


owes its great populoſity, 
228, what has rendered 
it ſo powerful, 188, 190, 
how it benefited by the 


* 


revocation of the edict of 


Nantes, how long its 
kings have bore the title 
of kings of France, ii. 125. 
beauty of its conſtitution, 
112, its debte, iv. 190. 
England (New) a colo- 
ny ſettled by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, iii. 320. 
_ Engl embrace Chril- 
tanity, i. 127, 128, at 
slude the papal authority, 
Wer Mite riven intirely 
out of Fr 


ance, 169, it 


Was not their intereſt that 
ſoyergign ſhould be kin 

of Fr ance, 1 62, impr = 
the ſciences under Charles 
the ſec ond, iv. 184, their 
charafter, I. 193, have 
. often taken the lead in 
matters relating to the li- 
berties of the people, 


132, at what time they 


What tinte they began to 


began to know their real 
element, iii, 320, the 
ſecond people of Europe 
by their induſtry, and the 
firſt by their liberty, 321, 
if they ſet hut little value 
upon life, their govern- 
ment has treated them ac- 
cording to their own taſte, 
322, how they could 
change religion four times 
ſince the reign of Henry 
the eighth, 326, commit 
murder with the law on 
their ſide, 324, their con- 
ſtant love of liberty, iv, 
1.86, their greateſt ſource 
of wealth, 189. 

Enguien count of) along 
with Barbaroſla lays ſiege 
to Nice, iii. 76, wins the 
battle of Cerizoles, 77. 

Enguien (duke of ) mor- 
tally wounded at St. Quin- 
tin, ili. 283, 

Epernon created duke 
and peer, iii. 369, com- 
pels the parliament to 
give the regency to Mary 
of Medicis, iv. 28, 29, 
delivers her from her con- 
finement at Blois, 37, 
treats with the king, 39, 
what his government 0 
Guienne was worth to 
him, 42, refuſes to join 


in the league againſt 


Richelieu, 83. 
Eguilibrium, See balance. 
: E qui- 
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Equinoxes, cauſe of their 
eſſion, iv. 1 
Per, king of | DA 
"at the head of the Nor. 
man pirates, i. 154. 
Error; | mankind are 
prone to it, i. 20. 
Eſcovedo, aſſaflinated, 
I. 281, 
* why hilt in, 
3¹ 
Eoin leads the inhabi 
tauts of Brirany * a eru- 
lade, 1. 37979 . 
ep 2 FLA; JO 
Ee (earl of) burns 
| the galleons and Eat, 


ne 
' Eftate (third) their ad- 
; miſſion to the aſſemblies of 
F the French nation, il. 44, 
r a fa which they propoſed | 
tere to no purpdſe; iv. 31. 
2 Eibelbert, the firſt 
* Chriſtian king in England, 
I. 128, purchafes a peace 
e of the Normans, 160, | 
+4 Ethiopia ts Chriſtiani 
ww ty, in. 206, why its king 
iy was called Prefler John, 
9 ibid. invaded by the Ma- 
ad hometans, 207, the Latin 
Th Patriarch wants to act 
595 there ag maſter, and is ex- 
pelled, 207, 208. 


x Eutbarift, what kiotions 
” they had of it in the tenth | 


[ND EK 
Eudes defends Paris a- 


gainſt the Normans, 1. 
156, uſurps the kingdom 
of France, 152, 194. 

| Eugene IV. Aiſſolves the 
council of Baſil, ii. 207, 
holds another council, 
209, admits the Greeks 
to the communion of the 
Latin church, ib:d, di- 
Frects Ladiſlaus to break 
the peace which he had 
{wore to obſerve with the 
Turks, 229; depoſed by 


the council of Baſil, 210, 
his rival, 211. 
Baade ; to entruſt 


them with the reins of 


government, is the laſt 
ſtretch of deſpotiſm, iv. 
283. 

Eußſemius draws the 
Saracens into Sicily, i. 
170, marries a nun, 176. 
Eure: number of its 
inhabitants, i. 14, its 
manners and cuſtoms to- 
wards Charlemaign's time, 
102, Sc. and in that 
prince's time, 106, Cc. 
ſtate thereof after the 
death of Lewis the De- 
bonnair, 145, Oc. 152, 
in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, 249, 250, in 
the thirteenth, 340, ii. 
27, &c. towards the time 
of the council of Con- 


and eleventh centuries, i. 


be. % 


Q 2 ſtance 


after the 


CH QOH . 


Nznce, 179, 
time of casing "Cootanel 
nople, 238, 239, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, 
288, 289, compared td 
Greece, 199, poliſhed it 
the ſixteenth century, 378, 
ſtate thereof at the time of 
Charles the fifth, iii. 1, 2,3, 
Oc. its 2 balanced 
th of Charles 
the fifth, 278. 
Exa-clate, Whether Pe. 
pin and Charlemaign gave 
it to the pope, i. 79, 97. 
Exchange (royal) by 
whom built, 1:1. 321, 322. 
Excommunications papal, 
are not fundamental laws, 


i. 78, idea formerly an- 


nexed to them, 140, at 
what time they are to be 
dreaded, 225, excommu- 

nication thundered 2gainft 
king Robert, ibid againſt 
Philip the firſt, 226, that 
of Innocent the third de- 
clared null by the biſhops 
of France, 325. 

Exorciſms aboliſhed by 
Luther, ii'. 100. ä 

F. 

Fables Chineſe, iii. 245 ; 
Perſian, 262. 

Fairfax (lord) defeats | 
the troops, of Charles the 
firſt, iv. 159, reſigns hay 
commiſſion, 161. 


CC, at the 


Fairfax, the ſon, gene- 
ral in his father's ſtead, iv. 
161, makes the parliament 
deliver. up the. Tower to 
him, 164 takes Col- 
cheſter, 166. removes 
king Charles to Windlor, 
and ſeizes on, the city of 
London, 167, is nominated 
one of . king Charles's 
judges, 167, lays down his 
commiſſion, 173. 

Faith: the. opinion of 
fome that it is not to be 
kept with heretics, nor 
Mahometans, ii 229. 

Fa day appointed in 
England once a week, to- 
wards. defraying the ex- 
pences of the civil war, 
iv. 187. 

Fathers, the great au- 
F which they have 
over their children in Chi- 
na, i. 201; the reverſe in 
Europe, 139. 

Fathers of the oratory, 
their inftitgtion. the moſt 
ſenſible of. any, iii. 167. 

 Fauftus was not, con- 
demned to be burnt as a 
conjurer, i jü. 47. hg 

Fayette (de la) Ke? 
of Lewis the thirteenth, iv. 

95,96. 

Haſtor feſtival, of fools, 
afles, and i ino. 269, 
f. 18 « 
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Fr, 


Jews, 295 
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"Fedbr, poiſoned by his 
on minilter, iv. 248. 
Ferdinand I. emperor, 
endeavoured to unite the 
three religions, iv. 117, 
employed aſſaſſins to get 
rid of Martinuſius, 140 
"Ferdinand II. elected 
emperor, iv. 123, the bat- 
tle of Prague renders him 
deſpotic in Germany, 124, 
125, proſeribes the duke of 
Mantua, 126, makes Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus his enemy, 
and breaks the peace of 
Paſfan, 126, 127, cauſes 
Walſtein to be aſſaſſinated 
130, was not a great em- 
peror, 132, died, 131. 
Ferdinaud, Jon of Sancho, 
why ſurnamed the Great, 
i. 257, mortified by the 
emperor, ibid. was not 
poſſeſſed of Andaluſia, ibid. 
Ferdinand III. takes 
Cordova, Mercia, and 
Seville, ü. 38, —his elo 
zium, 38, 39. 
Ferdinand the ſummoned, 
why ſo called, ii. 42, 43. 
Ferdinand the catholic 
ſells Rouſſillon, ii. 269, 
marries Iſabella, 292, in 
what manner he lived with 
her, 293, takes Granada, 
294, 1s called king of 
Spain, 295, expels the 
, thares the king- 


domof Naples with Lewis, 


XII. 329, deceives this 


prince, and enters into an 
alliance againſt him, 33 2. 
and againſt Venice, 340. 
receives of the pope the 
inveſtiture of the whole 
kingdom of Naples, 344, 
takes Navarre, 3.9, de- 
ceives the Engliſh, 350, 
his ſurnames, 614 
Fernando, a baſtard king 
of Naples, ii. 307. 
Ferrand wages war a- 
gainſt Philip Auguſtus, 1. 
320. | 
Ferrara (cardinal of) le- 
gate in France, iii. 346. 
Fief5, their origin in 
Germany, i. 196, Lc. in 
France, 218, &c. granted 
for life to Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
it. 243. where are the 
greateſt feudal lords at 
preſent, ibid. the only 
great ones in France under 
Charles VII. 258, feudal 
tenures have obtained in 
all parts of Europe under 
different reſtrictions, 283, 
284, why they were never 
known in Perſia, iii. 258, 
259, uſed in India, 201, 
hereditary long before 


Hugh Capet, 1i. 280, ſee 
government ( feudal) 
Field of lies, i. 141. 
Fier. a- bras, i. 230, ii. 308 
Q 3 Fingers, 
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Fingers, the Spaniards | 


uſe them, to expreſs theme 
{elves by ſigns, iv. 114. 
Fire: the uſe thereof} | 
unknown to the Marian 
iſlands, iii. 201, why it 
has been alwaysthe puniſh- 
ment inflicted on, thoſe, 
who paſs for heretics, iii. 
138, Greek fire, i. 77, in 
—the Turks made . 
it againſt Tamerlane, ii. 
22 l, ſee Magi, and Guebres, 
Fiber, Cardinal, was 
beheaded, iii. 129. 
Flanders in the ſixteenth 
century was . worth more 
than the whole empire in 
the ninth, iii. 68, becomes 
independent of F rance, 6 3. 
what prevented its heing 
a free country, 297. 
Fleet (invincible) iii. 
310. OE 311. 
Flemings, their liberty 
under Charles the Bold, 
ii. 273, perſecuted by Phi- 


lip the ſecond, go over ta; 
London and engach.. it, iii. 


| 


321, good ſubjeAs, ng: | 


* ſlaves, 290. 

F. meat, in former 
time they uſed to eat it 
but thrice a week, ii. 174. 

Florence, a ſecond; A- 
thens, ii. 183, 303, ſtate 


91, 


Beer de Luce, when 


a 1 Was made the arms of 


rance, i. 323. 
Fae, God of the anzes 
the Talapoins, d the 


Lamas, i. 26. 27. 


12; AI, iii. 211, would 
fain have treated — 


Ne Kah of) 


bellion an dane 
Fh 438. 


Lewis, XIII., gave for his 
ſaß ming. 59 4 
Furmaſus after being ex · 
communicated ia made 
pope, i. 2025 og, is lum 
Ne abe. his, death be- 
fore a council, 203. 
' Formulg of a lard to 
lead the liege vaſſal 4 
his king, 1, 306, 
. the Kings 
f. Arragon, ii. 39, of ab- 
olution for the bulls, of 
compoſition, 299. : 
Fartjfcation 6 the Chix, 
neſe, i. 15. 


Fountains, or * prings 


were not poiſoned by 1 


Greeks, i. 365, that, of. 
Aqua, Felix. reſtored. by: 


thereof in the {evanteenth 
century, iv. 219, 2 20. 
4 0 | 


Sixtus Quintos, id, 204+ 
fi Auguſtus and, Veſpalian 


hes Paul, the filth, 215. 


ance 


Fonſeca ules Columbus 


in the eee 


Force (La) defends Mon- | 
tauban, iv. 47, what price 
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France is in danger of 
becoming a Mahometan 
province, i. 55, its hap- 
pineſs under Charlem 1ign, 
101, 102, an elective king 
dom in O.ho's time, 201, 
its bounds and ſtate there- 
of towards the time of 
Hugh Capet, 217, in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, 223, In the twelfth, 
306, 307, in the thirteenth, 
ji. 29, its kings ſubdeacons 
at the pope's maſs, 66, 
ſtate thereof at the time 
of Philip of Valois, 120, 
121, of Charles the fifth, 
149, of Charles the ſixth, 
152, fc, of Charles the 
ſeventh, 164, in the four. 
teeenth century, 120, 121, 
for ſome time under the 
ſame form of government 
as England, 133, without 
honour and degraded un- 
der Lewis the eleventh, 
263, its power under the 
ſame, 267, ſtate thereof 
at the acceſſion of Henry 
the third, iii. 364, its re- 
ſources, ii. 171, ili. 64, 
cauſes of its misfortunes 
in the ſixteenth century, 
333, 339, its ſtate after 

enry the fourth had 
quelled the league, iv. 13, 
14, under him and after 


his death, 41, 42, un-| 


I 


ö 


der Richelieu, 102, 103, 
its debts, 190. 7135 
Francis 1. in what reſ- 
pect ſuperior to Charles 
the fifth, 1i,—375, good 
and bad conſequence of 
their emulation, 378, 379» 
Ii. 54. aſpires to the im- 
perial dignity, 14, 51, 53, 
aſſiſts the Danes againſt 
the Swedes, 14. tranſac- 
tions of his reign that 
reſemble the heroic and 
fabulous times, 39, maſter 
of Genoa, 51, defeats 
the Swiſs at Marignano, 
52, $3, maſter of the 
Milaneſe and arbiter of 
Italy, 53, interview be- 
tween him and Henry the 
eighth, 42, 55, recovers 
and once more loſes Na- 
varre, 55, 56, makes mo- 
ney of S. Martin's ſhrine, 
5 8, confuſion in his finan- 
ces, 58, 59, unjuſt be- 
haviour to the conſtable 
of Bourbon, 59, delivers 
Provence from the invaſi- 
on made by the latter, 
61, defeated and taken 
priſoner at Pavia, 62, his 
letter to his mother, 7bid. 
his impriſonment at Ma- 
drid, 63, ranſom of him 
and his children, 63, his 
paſſion for recoveriog the 
Milaneſe notwithſtanding 


Q 4 the 
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the faith of treaties, is 
a ſtain to his glory ; 70, 
allied with Barbaroſſa and 
Solyman, 70, 76, burns 
the Lutherans at Paris, 
and is allied u ich them 
in Germany, 71, ravages 
Savoy, 70, pious zral 
with which he is faid to 
have been inflamed, ibid. 
fruit of his entcrptizes 
72, What charaRer:zeth 
his quarrels with Charles 
the Ffth, 73, their in- 
terview at Aigues-Mor 
irs, ibid. for what reaſon 
he refuſed homage of the 
inhabitants of Gaunt, 74, 


ii. 160, his greateſt mi- 
racle, ibid. wants to con- 
vert the Sultan of Egypt, 
i. 38. 

Francis (St.) of Paula is 
entreated to prolong the 
life of Lewis the eleventh, 
il. 264, 265. 

Franciſcans their foun- 
dation, iii. 160, prodigi- 
ouſly numerous, ibid. quar- 
rel between them and the 
Dominicans, 161. 

Fred:rick Barbaroſſa, the 
mortifying ceremony of 
his coronation at Rome, i. 
294, looked upon as the 
pope's vaſſal, 296, ſub- 


75, his miniſters to the] dues Poland and pacifies 
Octoman port are aſſaſ-] Bohemia and Germany, 
finated, 75, — obtains a] 298, ravages and ſabdues 


peace of Charles the fifth, 
and purchaſes it'of Henry 
the eighth, 78, encourages 
the latter to repudiate Q. 
Catharine, 124, 125, 126, 


Italy, 299, pretended to 
be emperor of the whole 
world, 3o1, obliged to 
yield to the pope, 299, 
300, his cruſades, zoo, 
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his concordat with Leo X.] 356, 371, compared to Sa- h 
144; 145, why he ſuffered |ladin, 371, his death and : 
the Proteſtants to be per- |that of his ſon, 300, 372. 
ſecuted in France, 147, Frederick the Handiome f. 
was not very uneaſy about overcome and taken pri- : 
religion, 148, is ſhocked at] ſoner by Lewis of Bavaria, 
the maſſacre of the Vau- ii. 65. x 
dois, 151, his death, 78. Frederick IT. eleQed p 
Francis II. his guard',| emperor, i. 304, model of x 
ii. 341, his death ſaves| a perfect politician, 383. j 
Conde, 343. 384, in what manner he 
Francis (St.) of Aſſiſi, |cruſaded, ibid. obliges the k 


pope 


INDE © 


pope to reſtore the county 
of Venaiſhn, ii. 26, was a 
poet, i. 339, ſpecimen of 
his verſification, ii. 177, 
why he proteQed the In- 
quiſition, iii. 171, checks 
the inſolence and oppreſ- 
ſion of the German lords. 
1. 329, wants to eſtabliſh 


the ſeat of empire in 


Italy, 331, goes a cruſa- 
ding out of policy, #619. 
excommunicated by the 
pope, attacks and defeats 
him, 331, 332, ſeizes on 
Sardinia, 332, the pope 
accuſes him of hereſy and 
incredulity both at the 
ſame time, 335. his 
ſpeech upon hearing of 
his excommunication, 168. 
a cruſade preached againſt 
him, 337, takes a Maho- 
metan guard, 338, his 
death, ibid. 

Frederick III. emperor, ! 
his weakneſs and epitaph, 
ll. 288, 289, iii. 33. 

Frederick the Wile re- 
fuſes the empire, iii. 93, 
protects Luther, 93, 99. 

Frederick of Holſtein 
cauſes Chriſtiern to be de- 
poſed, iii. 18, and is 


choſen king in his ſtead, 
ibid. | 
FrederickPalatine choſen 


and cruel temper, 


king of Bohemia, iv. 123, 


124, defeated and put 
under the ban of the em- 
pire, 124, loſes his elec- 
torate, 124, 125, his 
death, 129, why he was 
not aſſiſted by France, 
IP : 
Frederick of Auſtria exe- 
cuted at Naples, 11. 17. 

Frederick duke of Auſ- 
tria, a ſecret enemy to 
Sigiſmond, ii. 96, helps 
John XXII. to make his 
eſcape from Conſtance, 
97, is obliged to bring 
him back, y, 98. 

Frederick reſtored to 
Naples by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, 11. 315, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed and reduced to live 
upon a penſion, 329. 

Free: better be free 
than civilized, ii. 227, 
free will denied by Lu- 
ther, iii. 95. 

Free-Arcbers in France, 
ii. 170. 

Trench were the firſt 
that went a cruſading, i. 
348, danced in the church 
of St, Sophia, 376, the 
only advantage they had 
formerly over other nati- 
ons, ii. 189, their volatile 
ili. 
152. 

Friſeland ; what tribute 
it paid to its lord, iii. 


Q5 289, 


. 


289, manners of its inha- 
bitants, 302. 

Frotho ſends the Nor- 
mans to ravage France, i. 
156. 

Furſt, one of the foun- 
ders of the Helvetian li- 


berty, ii. 59. 
G 
Galata in the power of 
the Genoeſe, ii. 215, 217. 
Galerius an enemy to 
the Chriſtians, i. 64. 
Galigai burnt as a witch, 
v. 7. 9 
| Galileo, the firſt that 
excelled in natural philo- 
ſophy, iii. 48. ſuperior 
to Plato, hid. how he was 
treated by the inquiſition, 
ibid. his fate compared to 
that of Socrates, ibid. 
Galleys, the firſt time 


that they were ſeen upon 


the ocean, iii. 308. 
Gama doubles the Cape 


of Good Hope; in. 187, 


and arrives on the coaſt 
of India, ibid. + 

Games, invented by the 
Indians, i. 32: 

Gardia (duke of) aſſaſſi - 
nated, ii. 323. 

. Ganges : virtue. of its 

waters, iii. 254. 

Garnet a 


ſhare he had in the gun. 


1 


eſuit, what | 


| powder: plot, iv. 137. 

Gaſbon of Foix, his ex- 
ploits, ii. 346. 

Gatimoezin arms Mexico 
againſt the Spaniards, iii. 
228, terrible puniſhment 
which they made him ſuf- 
fer, 229, 230. 

Gaubil, his obſervation 


Chineſe, i. 11. 

Gawveſion, the favourite 
of Edward the ſecond, 
beheaded, ii. 118. 

Gauls, happy in being 
conquered;by the Romans, 
i. 6, 102: 
| Gaunt, | 
tures, power, and liberty 
under Charles the Bold, 11. 
209, 273- 

Ganric, aſtrologer to 
Catharine of obey, iii. 
362. 

Gautier ewithins: money, 
ravages: Bulgaria, i. 350, 
is flain, 351, 

Gendarms, or cavalry 
who fought in armour, 
when eſtabliſhed, i. 246, 
the beſt in the fifteenth 
and fixteenth centuries, 


iii. 40, fought on foot at 


Agincourt, it. 157, 158, 


regulated under Charles 


the ſeventh, 170. 
Geneva recovers its real 


| 


liberty, iii. 71, 113, was 
never 


on the eclipſes of the 


its OS 
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never ſubject to the duke 
of Savoy, 71, its refor. 
mation, 113, ſcaladed and 
ſaved, 315. 

Gennadius, patriarch, in- 
ſtalled by Mahomet the 
ſecond, ii. 242. 

Genoa grows a powerful 
republic, i. 252, acquires 
wealth by ſelling provi- 
ſions to the cruſaders, 
357, conquered by Lewis 
the twelfth, ii. 330, in 
what manner- its revolt 
was puniſhed, 339, reco- 
vers its liberty, 348, is 
reſtored to the French 
government, iii. 51, 

Genoeſe maſſacre the 
French, 11. 156, betray 
Europe, 216. 

Gentlemen, why ſo nu- 
merous in France, ii. 
170. 

'Grometry of the Per- 
fans, iii. 262, of the 
Chineſe, i. 19. 

Gerard aſſaſſinates Wil- 
liam the firſt, prince of 
Orange, iii. 300. 

Germans, their ſtate be- 
fore the Romans, i. 8. 

Germany, ſtate thereof 
before Henry the Fowler, 
L 198, in his reign it did 
not pretend to the Ro- 
man empire, 199, ſtate 
thereof under Frederick 


the ſecond, 328, &c. and 
after his death, 339, af- 
ter Charles the fifth, iv. 
115, under Ferdinand the 
ſecond, 131, its coaſlitu- 
tion ſince the year 1500, 
iii. 34, to whom indeb - 
ed' for the durability of 
its conſtitution, iv. 116, 
its government - different 
from all others, ii. 282, 
unhappy under Ferdinand 
the ſecond who is highly 
commended, and happy 
under Rodolph the ſe- 
cond who is deſpiſed, iv. 
132, ſtate thereof after 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
133, 13+ 2 

Gerſon, diſtculty he met 
with in getting the doc- 
trine of aſſaſſination con- 
demned, ii. 100, 

Ghoſt (holy) diſpute a - 
bout his proceſlion, i. 117, 
118. 

Gibellines, their faction, 
i. 328, Ee. ii. 457 45, 
64. 6 
Gibrallar taken from 
the Moors, ii. 422. 

Giotto, his fineſt piece, 
. ; 


Glaſs was made in 
China two thouſand Year 
ago, i. 17. 


Glaſs windows, locke! 
upon as luxury, it, 173. 
5 Glabe 
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Globe of braſs at Nan- 
quin, i. 18, 19. 


Glouceſter (dutcheſs of) 


accuſed of witchcraft, ji. 
167, 354, her huſband's 
fate, 355 


Goa, capital of the Por- 


tugueſe ſettlements in 
India, iii. 199, pomp and 
power of its viceroy, 
252. | | 
Gad, how defined by 
Mahomet, i. 45, what 
ideas the Indians have of 
him, ii. 204, 205. 
Gods, of antiquity, all 
worſhipped under a human 
form, i. 24, - Chineſe, 
Tartar, and of Siam, 22, 
26, metamorphoſes of the 
Indian gods, iii. 202. 
Godeſcald, maſſacred a- 
long with his cruſadezs 
in Hungary, i, 350. 
Godfrey of Bouillon ſells 
his lands, and goes a cru- 
ſading, i. 349, his army, 
351, 352, attacks Con- 
ſtantinople, 354, choſen 
duke of Jeruſalem, 359. 
Gold, a merchandize in 
China, as in Holland, 1, 
16, in Africa, 207, 208, 
in what manner the gold 


and filver of Peru are con- 


veyed to other nations in 
Europe, 217, 218, and 
to India never to return, 


293, 294, gold wire 
was manufactured only at 
Rome and Milan, 44. 

Golden fleece, its inſtitu- 
tion, ii. 168. 


| Goldſmith's ware, pro- 


hibited and permitted by 
Lewis XII. iii. 43, who 
were - underſtood hereto- 
fore by the name of gold- 
ſmiths, ii. 191, 192. 
Gomariſts, quarrel be- 
tween them and the Ar. 
menians, Iv. 229. | 
Gomer, whether he peo 
pled the Weſt, i. 2 
Gontier, archbiſhop of 
Cologne, his letter againſt 
Nicholas the firſt, i. 182, 
183. 
| Collin, biſhop of Paris, 
hghts bravely againſt the 
Normans, and dies, 1. 


| 150, 157. 


Government, the beſt in 
Europe, ij. 112, that of 
England, 257, 258, 306, 
defect in that of Venice, 
306, that of the Turks is 
not deſpotic, 249, 250, 
252, 25 3, its imperfecti- 
ons, 250, 251, it does 
not conſiſt in an uniform 
adminiſtration, 254, its 
nature, iv. 257, 258, 
261, 271, 277, that of the 
Mogul, 287, 288, of China, 
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296, 297, of the primi- 
tive church, i. 290. 
Government (feudal) its 
origin, 1. 197, in France, 
217, is deeply rooted in 
Germany, 270, ii. 257, 
its effects, i. 277, obtain- 
ed in the twelfth century 
almoſt all over Europe, 
306, diſagreeable to all 
kings, 307, prejudicial to 
military diſcipline, 367, 


expires in France, under | 


Charles the ſeventh and 
Lewis the eleventh, 11. 
257, 281, its fate in the 
other parts of Europe, 
281, 283, 1s neither a 
maſter piece of the hu- 
man underſtanding, nor 
2 Whimſical inſtitution, 
281, its inconveniences, 
284, 285. 

Government (municipal) 
amoſt intirely abolifhed 
in France, 1. 220, 221, 
begins to revive in that 
kingdom, 308, as alſo in 
England, 76:4. and in Ger- 
many, 167d. ii. 28. 

Gouge, head of a gang 
of robbers under John the 
Good, ii. 138. 

Grace, diſpute which it 
occaſions, i. 192, title 


formerly conferred on the 
kings of England, ii, 
267. 


Granada, conquered by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, ii. 
294. 295. 

Grandſon, Engliſh ge- 
neral priſoner, ii. 147. 

Grange (de la) cardinal, 
miniſter of Philip of Va- 
lois, ii. 176, gives the lie 
to the pope, 86. 

Granville cardinal, o- 
dious to the Flemmings, 
Ii. 291. 

Crate of St. Martin, 
ſold by Francis the firſt, 
iii. 58, 

Gravity Spaniſh, what 
it is owing to, iii. 177. 

Great, a king who has 
a prime miniſter is never 
ſuch, iv. 108. 

Greeks, their ſituation 
under the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, 11. 247, 248, their 
greatefl ſubjection, 248. 

Gregory the Great, his 
inſincerity, i. 42, his dia- 
logues, 191, 192. 

Gregory II. and III. de- 
clare in favour of image 
worſhip, i. 86, become 
maſters, though not ſove- 
reigns in Rome, 86, $7, 
Gregory the third calls in 
the Franks againſt the 
Lombards, 77. 

Gregory the fourth de- 
clares againſt Lewis the 
Debennar, i. 140, his 

pride, 
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pride, 141, 
Lewis, ibid. deſpiſed by 
this prince's ſons, 142. 

Gregory the fifth ex- 
communicates king Ro- 
bert, i. 224. 

Gregory the ſeventh, his 
character, i. 272, made 
pope without the em- 
peror's permiſſion, 273, 
threatens to excommuni- 
cate the emperor and the 
king of France, 274, and 
to raiſe his dignity above 
all other powers, 275, 
279, pretends to depoſe 
the emperor, 276, 280, 


ſurprized by Cencius, 276, | 


he obliges the emperor 
to do penance, 279, his 
verſes on Rodolph's 
crown, 280, liſtens to 
aſtrologers, 281, demands 
a yearly tribute in France, 
282, his pretenſions to 
England, Spain, and Hun- 
gary, 249, 282, excom- 
municates and grants ab- 
ſolution to Robert Guif- 
card, 236, dies his pri- 
ſoner, 237, 285, his me- 
mory ought to be odious 
to every citizen, 285, 
Gregory IX. excommu- 
cates the emperor Fre: 
derick the ſecond, i. 331, 
1mplores the affiftance- of 


deceives 


Gregory XI. removes 
the holy ſee from Avignon 
to Rome, ii. 84, ambaſ- 
ſadors ſent to him by the 
Florentines, 84, 85. 

; Gregory XIII. receives 
an embaſſy from Japan, 


iii. 194, iv. 200, reforms 


he calendar with Lilio's 
ſſiſtance, 197, 199, his 
pretenſions to Portugal 
and Ireland, iii. 305. 
Gregory XIV. impo- 
veriſhed' and bullied by 
Philip the ſecond, iv. 228, 
ſends ſoldiers and goats 
to aſſiſt the league, 7. 
Greſham (Sir Thomas) 


builds the change and a 


college in London at his 
own expence, iii. 321, 
322. 

Griſler, his tyranny, ii. 
60, killed by Tecl, ibid. 

Griſons, to whom were 
they ſubje& in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, 1. 
251. 

Groningen, what tribute 
it paid to its lord, iii. 
289. 

Guebres, deſcended from 


over Aſia, ni. 198, 251, 
reſidence of their high 
prieſt, 260. 

Guelfs, their faction, i. 


France, 333, 334. 


328, 329, Oc. ii. 44, 45» 
64. Gueret, 


the Magi, i. 52, ſpread 


Guaret,.a jeſuit, precep- 
tor of the aſſaſſin Chats), 
„ 

Guerin perſecutor of 
the Vaudois, iii. 151. pu- 
niſned with death, 152. 

Gueſclin (B. du) extorts 
money from the. pope at 
Avignon, ii. 143, 0 eated 
and taken priſoner by the 
Black Prince, 144, defeats, 
Peter the Cruel, 145, is 
made conſtable, 147, his 
campaign like that of Tu- 
renne, ibid. his death and 
honours done to his me- 


mor y, 148. f 


. Guibert, choſen pope: in 
oppoſition to Gregory the 

enth, i. 281. 

Guicciardin, the Thucy- 
dides of Italy, iii. 45. 

Guiche (La) refuſes to 
be concerned in the maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
ir. 358. 

Guignard the jeſuit, 
profeſſes the doctrine of 
king-killing, iv. 24. hang- 
ed, ibid, 

Guineas, whence this 
word 1s derived, 111. 185. 

Guiſes, what ſhare had 
they in the ms HY of St. 
Bartholomew, 355, 
their authority Ron's Fran- 
cis the ſecond, 342, Join 


China, i. 


with Montmorenci, 


 Gaiſe (Francis de) de- 
fends Metz, againſt Charles 
the fifth, iii. 80, ſent into 
Italy, 282, recalled and 
declared viceroy,283, 284, 
takes Calais,, 284, and 
Thionville, 1574. cauſes the 
8 to be maſſacred 
at Vaſſ 55 348, victori- 
ous at Dreux, 34, aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 350. 

Guiſe (Henry de) obliges 
Henry III. to give him 
the command of the army, 
365, his pretended mag- 
nanimity, 367, beats the 
Germans, and rebels a- 
gainſt the king, 373, aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 374. 

6210 (cardinal de) duel 
betwixt him and the duke 
of Nevers, iv. 40, aſſaſſi- 
nated, iii. 

Guiſe (Henry II. de) ca- 
bals againſt Richelieu, and 
is outlawed, iv. 97. 

Guiton, bis ſpeech upon 
accepting the command of 
Rochelle, iv. 65. 

Gunpowder, invented in 
18. and in Eu- 
rope, ii. 126, 127. 

Guſman (Eleanor of) 
mother of ſeven baſtards, . 
ii. 141. 

Guſtavus Vaſa, carried 
off by Chriſtian, iii. 15, 
makes his eſcape and = 

im- 
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himſelf at the head of the 
Dalecarlians, 16, delivers 
Sweden, 17, 18, choſen 
king, 18, changes his 
religion, ibid. 105, joins 
with France, 19, diminiſhes 
the revenue and power of 
the biſhops, 20, his pru. 
dence in 
ſlate, ibid. © | 
Guftavus Adolphus. Tt 
was not at the inſtigation 
of Richelieu, that he made 
war againſt Ferdinand, iv. 
127, 128, beginning and 
rapid continuance of his 


conqueſts, 123, 129, his 


wars with Denmark, Ruf 
ſia and Poland, 238, 239, 
makes himſelf maſter ot 
Livonia, 76:4. treaty be- 
tween him and France, 
78, his death 129, 239, 
it did not hinder the pro- 
greſs of the Swediſh arms, 
128 130, 230. 
uy the T'emplar burnt 
alive, R. 5 5, 57. 

Guy of Arezzo, inven- 
tor of the modern muſica] 
notes, ii. 182, 183. 

Gymnoſophiſis, at what 
time they were ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting, iii. 255. 


Hair, great value the 
Chineſe ſet upon theirs, 
iv. 304. 


governing the 


fant f ying of his to Ta- 

merlane, 11. 228. 
Hamilton (Duke of) 

priſoner at Preſton, iv, 


166, condemned to death, 


eee ee eee 
 Hanſerit, iii. 25 . 
Hanſe towns, beginning 


Jof their confederacy, ii. 


28, uſeful to mankind, 1 30. 
Haguin declared king 
of Norway by the pope, 
„ v 
arlem, taken by the 
Spaniards, iti. 29% 
Haro (cry of ) i. 159. 
Harold, his right to the 
crown of. England, i. 245. 
Harriſon, 
Cromwell in offering vio- 
lence to the parliament, 
iv. 175. 4 
H1/tings (Lord) behead- 
ed, ii. 368, mer 
Hawock, nickname, ii. 
308. 
Hegira, i. 46. 


aſter, i. 39. 

Hein, takes the Spaniſh 
galleons, iv. 233. 

Henry the Fowler chan- 


ges the face of Germany, 

i. 198, 
Henry the ſecond em- 
peror, whether he tried 


the fidelity of his wife, 1. 
268, 


Henry 


Hamedi Kermaric; plea- 


joins with 


Hell, taught by Zoro- 


Heny III. 
German emperor exerciſe 
more authority than he at 
Rome, 1. 216, 

Henry IV. emperor 
without power, 1. 271, of- 
fers to fight a duel, 272, 
why he wanted to be di 
vorced from his wife, 1514. 
in what manner he treats 
the pope and his legates, 
274, 275, ſentenced to 


live as a private perſon, 


278, goes to beg abſolu- 
tion of the pope, 279, ex- 
communicated the ſecond 
time, 280, ſtirs up all Lom- 
bardy againſt the pope, 
ibid, attempts to depoſe 
him, 281, takes Rome 
and beſieges the caſtle St. 
Angelo where the pope 
was retired, 236, 284, 
285, Urban II. ſtirs up his 
own ſons againſt him, 286, 
impriſoned and depoſed, 
death puts an end to his 
misfortunes, 287, 

Henry V.-an unnatural 
ſon, i, 287. maintains the 
lame prerogatives as his 
father againſt the pope, 
as ſoon as he becomes 
maſter, 288. 

Henry VI. crowned em- 
peror, 1, 302, attains the 
ſovereignty. of Sicily by 
a mean action, 303, 374, 
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never did] his cruelty ruins him, zog. 


Henry VII. emperors 
marches into Italy, and 
takes Rome, 11. C4, 65, 
his coronation, 65, pol- 
ſoned with a conſecrated 
wafer, ibid. 

Henry I. king of Eng- 
land. His memory why 
reſpecte d, i. 309: 

Henry Il. of Enog'and, 

his marriage with I!ca- 
nor of Guienne, i. 397, 
ſells privileges to towns, 
308, his dominions, 311, 
he quarrels with Thomas 
Becket, 311, 312, does 
penance, 313. 
Henry III. of England, 
defeated by St. Lewis, i. 
387, chuſes the latter for 
arbitrator betwixt him and 
his barons, 392. 

Henry IV. depoſes Ri- 
chard the ſecond, ii. 150, 
151, ſeizes on the throne 
of England, 151. 

Henry V. of England 
makes a deſcent upon 
Normandy, ii. 157, gains 
the battle ef Agincourt, 
158, marries Catharine 
and is made king of 
France, 161, impriſoned 
tor giving a box on the 
ear to a judge, 203, his 
death 163, his revenue, 


197. 
H.nry 
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Henry VI. king of Eng- 
land at the age of nine 
months, ii. 163, marries 
Margaret of Anjou, 354. 
his melancholy ſituation, 
355356, defeated, wound- 
ed, and taken priſoner, 
356, 357, ſet at liberty 
and taken apain, 357, 358, 
359, depoſed, 360, 361, 
flies to Scotland, 361, 
taken priſoner, 362, con- 
_ fined, ibid. aſſaſſinated, 366. 

Henry VII. of England 
flies over to France, 11. 
370, $71 defeats Richard, 
372, ſettles himſelf on the 
throne by his marriage 
with Edward's daughter, 
ibid. England happy under 
Bis reign, 372, 373, Bis ava- 
rice, 373, impoſtors diſ- 
pute the crown with him, 

73, 374, in what manner 
be is deed of them, 
374, humbles the barons, 
and favours the commons, 
289. 

Henry VIII. deceived 
by Ferdinand, ii. 350, his 
ſucceſs in Picardy, ibid. 
ſells a peace and his ſiſter 
to Lewis XII. 351, his de- 
vice, ii. 376, 377, what 
portion he promiſes to 
his daughter Mary, iii. 42, 
interview betwixt him and 
Francis the firſt, 7bid. 


courted by Charles the 
fifth and by Francis, 5c, 
joins with Charles 2 gainſt 
the latter, 57, grows jea- 
lous of Charles, and treats 
with France, 63, joins 
agiin with Charles, 77, 


ſells a peace to Francis, 78, 


writes againſt Luther, g7, 


falls in love with Anne of 
Bullen, 122, wants to be 
divorced from Catharice 
by papal diſpenſation, 123, 
124, how much he paid 
to different doctors for 
their opinions, 125, cauſes 
his marriage to be declar- 
ed void and marries his 
miſtreſs, 126, upon be- 
ing excommunicated, he 
obliges his clergy to de- 
clare him head of the 
church, 127, ſeizes on 
the annats or firſt fruits, 
creates new biſhops vi- 
ſits and ſuppreſſes the mo- 
naſteries, 127, 128, he 
puts Lutherans as well as 
Papiſts to death, 129, 130, 
puts Anne of Bullen to 
death, 130, 131, marries 
Jane Seymour, 132, who 
dies, ibid. marries Anne 
of Cleves, and is divorced 
from her, ibid. marries 
Catharine Howard, and 
cauſes her to be beheaded, 
ibid. he enacts cruel and 
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ridicutous laws, 13 2, 133, [takes in the very begin- 
marries Catharine Parr, | ning of his reign, 354, 
133, why nobody would 365, in vain applies to 
tell him of his Ne his ſubjects for money, 
ing diſſolution, : id. iflues| 366, concludes an igno- 
out orders for executions| minious peace, ibid. ſigns 
even on his death bed, the league, 368, difficulty 
328. , illbe met with in raiſing 
Henry I. king F France, money, and how he ſpent 
marries a Muſcovite prin; it, 368, 369, he offers up 
cels, i. 226, in order to] prayers to the deity in 
ayoid emproiling himſelf] public, whilſt he is offend- 
with the clergy, 227. | ing againſt nature in pri- 

Henry II. of France, his] vate, 369, he calls himſelf 
ſumptuary laws, iii. 43, brother Henry, 370, dri- 
44, takes Metz, Toul, | ven from Paris, 374. cauſes 
and Verdun, 80, orders the Guiſes to be aflaſſinat- 
d' Oppede and du Guerin|ed, 374, 375, miſtakes 
ta be brought to their] committed upon this oc- 
trial, 152, and Anne du caſion, 376, 377, excom- 
Bourg to be arreſted, 153, municated, 377, his mean 
enters into an alliance] behaviour to the duke de 
with the pope againſt Phi- Mayenne, ibid. is obliged 
lip the ſecond, 282, cauſes| to have recourſe to Henry 


Paris to be fortified after| of Navarre, ibid. is aſſaſ- 


the battle of $t.. Quintin, | ſinated, 378. 

283, forced to a.diladvan-| Henry IV. of France, 
tageous peace, 285, 286, obliged to raiſe the ſieges 
ſlain at a tournament, 286. bf Paris and Rouen, iii. 
Hemy III. of. France, 313, ſends aſſiſtance to the 
has the name of general] inhabitants of Geneva, 


| at Jarnac, and Moncon- 315, was called by no 


tour, 11. 35 4, 355, elected] other name than the 


king of Poland, 359» up- prince of Bearn by Philip 
on what condition, 360, the ſecond, 315, 316; like 


quits this throne for that; Lewis XII. was a rebel. 


| of France, 361, cannot before he reigned; 354, 
| take Livron, 304, miſ- la what manner he aved 


his 
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his life at the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 363, 
makes his eſcape from: 
court, 366, offers his ſer- 
vice to Henry the third, 
370, and to fight againſt 
Guiſ-, ibid. ſets the pope 
at defiance even in Rome, 
371, charged wrongfully 
with not having made a 


right uſe of the victory of 


Coutras, 372. his life ill 
written by father Daniel, 
Iv. 1. injudicious witticiſm 
of Bayle upon him, 2, 
abridgment of his life, 
2, 3, Ce. victorious at 
Arques and Ivri, - 4, be- 
ſieges Paris, 5, fpecimen 
of his courage, ibid. and 
of his humanity, ibid. his 
letter to Gabrielle d' Etree 
upon offering battle to the 
duke of Parma, 6, what 
we are to think of his 
changing his religion, 9, 
10, in what manner he 
expreſſed himſelf concern- 
ing it to Gabrielle, 10, his 
ſay ing in regard to the fa- 
miliarity of his courtiers, 
ibid. and to an officer 
whom he made priſoner, 
ibid. makes his public entry 
into Paris, 11, what diffi- 
culties he underwent to 
bring them all to their 
duty, 12, in what manner | 


he Was revenged of May. 
enne, ibid. miſerab e and 
exhauſted ſtate in which he 
found France, Paris, aud 
the finances, 13 his pru- 
dent adminiftration, 13, 
14, 16, 28, his ſpeech to 
he nobility of the king- 
fom at Rouen, 14, and to 
he parliament. of Paris, 
15; rettkes Amiens, 16, 
the ' pope abſolves him, 
upon ſeeing him victori- 
ous, ibid. coneludes the 
firſt treaty - that had been 
advantageous to France, 
ſince the reign of Philip 
Auguſtus, ibid. his pater- 
nal expreſſion in regard to 
his ſubjects, ibid. reforms 
the law, makes commerce 
and the liberal arts flouriſh, 
ibid. embelliſhes Paris and 
its environs, 17, a ſaying 
of his to the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador who was ſurpr.z- 
ed at theſe changes, iid. 


rity of his own fate, he 
was the arbiter of others, 
17, 18, the greateſt prince 
of his time, 19, one ought 
not to be ſo angry with 
him for his amours, 20, 
his ſchemes, 20, 21, tie 
catholics did not conſpire 
againſt his life till he turn- 
ed catholic, 21, abſolyed 


by 


by promoting the proſpe- 
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by Clement VII. arbitra- 
tor betwixt Paul V. and 
the Venetians, 214, wants 
to take the Moors of 
Spain under his proteRi- 
on, 106, reproach. he] i 


makes to the parliaments 


of France, 41, is aſſaſſinat- 
ed, 26, what treaſure he 
had amaſſed, 206. 

Henry III. king of Caſ- 


tile ſends ambaſſadors to 
Tamerlane, 11. 224. 


H ry IV. of Caſtile, he 
and his whole court aban- 
doned to debauchery,-ii. 
200, 291, depoſed i in ef- 
fzy, 201, maintains bim- 


ſelf on the throne by, an 


ignominious treaty, 292. 
Herry of Burgundy ſeizcs 


on part of Portugal, ii. 33 


Henry prince of Po tu- 


gal cauſes great and uſe ful 


ciſcoveries to be made, i iii. 
183, 184, orders vines and 


ſugar canes to be plantec 


at Madera, 184. 
Henry Stuart, lord Dan 
ley, marries Mary Stuart, 


in. 331, affaſhnates Rizzio, 


332, aſſaſſinated in his turn, 


333. 0 d 
Henrietta, wife of 


Charles I. aſſiſts with he- 
roic courage, an huſband 


to whom ſhe was unfaith- 
ful, iv, 154, Sc. 


| 


| 


H-raclea, firſt ſeat of the 
republic of Venice, i, 253. 

Heraclius, emperor, pro- 
poſals made to him by 
Coſroes and Mahomet, 

1. 47, 48. 

He: alds at arms under 
Lewis the thirteenth, iv, 
45, 46, declare war for 
the laſt time, 92. 


Hereditary (government) 
ſubject io the abuſes of def. 


potiſm, iii. 34. 


Hleren, retuſes to be 
concerned in the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, iii. 
358. 

' Hereftarchs, their cha- 


* i. 262. 
ery, its ſource, i. 


262, it is tertivle to con- 
demn a perſon to death 
for it, 263, 264. | 
Heretic:, why it has been 
always the cuſtom to burn 
them, iii. 138. 

Heroiſm, when it ſoars 
higheſt, i. 2 9. 

Herring fihery founda- 
don of the grandeur of the 
Uniteg Provinces, i iii. 293. 

Hes abig or Ervigius, in- 
vites the Moors into 
Spain, i. 165. 

Hiao, reforms allronomy 
in China, i. 11 

Highneſs, a title former- 
ly given to kings, ii. 267, 
340. Hi 
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Hiſpaniola depopulated 
by the Spaniards, ili. 220, 
221, 

Hiſtory, in what man- 
ner we ought to ſtudy it, 
i. 1, 2, what ought to be 
the principal end of it, 11. 
196, uncertain of the an- 


tient, iv. 262, that of 


Europe ſmothered in titles' 
founded on ineffeQtuabpre-' 
tenſions, ii. 116, eceleſta/- 
tic written by men more 


pious than learned, i. 62, 


univerſal ſhocking to com- 
mon ſenſe, 8. 

Hiſtorians, what they 
ought to ſay to tdem. 
ſelves, ii. 196, are apt to 
make people ſay what 
they really never faid, 
$22 « 
| Hoait/ang, the laſt em- 
peror of the Chineſe 
blood, iv. zoo, periſhes 
together with his tamily,, 
301. whey wh 

Hoangti wanted all 
books to be burnt, i. 12. 
Holland, what its po- 
puleſity is owing to, iv. 
227, 228, compared to 
Tyre, Carthage, and 
Venice, 234, See United 
Provinces. 

Hollanders, their trade 


to Japan, iii. 196, what 
ſervice they did 1 a- 


gainſt the Spaniards and 
the Portugueſe, iv. zog, 
309, in what manner they 


are admitted to trade 


there, zog, 310, their 


ſimplicity of manners in 

the ſeventeenth century, 

226. 

Homage (to pay) original 

of this euſtom, i. 219. 
Homily of the tenth 


e on the eucharil, 


an 


i. 264408 
Hondff ov «ddd people, 
of the twelfth century, Th 
en ( e 
Honorius ackued of 
Monotheliſm, j. 82, $4. 
: Honor baniſhed from 


Franck under Lewis XI. 


it: 263. 


' Hepital (the dincelloi) 
refuſes to fign the ſentence 
pronounced againſt Conde, 


if. 343, what he thought 


of the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 358. 
Hormi ſdas the laſt bins 
of the Perſian Magi, | | 
1. 
; Horn, beheaded, ili. 
291. | 
Hornac orders Eliza- 
beth of Boſnia to be 


drowned, iii. 25, his pu- 
'niſhment, 26. 


Horſes, barbed, i. 220. 
Hoſpital 
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Hoſpital (foundling) at 


London, iii. 248. 


Heſpitallers, their ori- 
ginal, i 362, wage war 
againit the Templars, 394, 
put into poſſeſſion of their 
ellates, ii. 57. 

Hot ham (dir John) re- 
fuſes admittance into Hull 
to Charles the fuſt, 1, 
154. 

Houlacou deſtroys the 
Caliphate, ii. 13, 14. 

Houſes made of wood at 
Paris and London, 11. 174. 

Hugh Capet, his an- 
ceſtors, i. 222, uſurps 
the crown of France, 
ibid. whether he aſſiſted 
at Otho's coronation, 
208, 

Hugh, brother of Philip 
the firſt, goes a cruſading, 
i. 352, is taken priſoner 
by Alexius, 355, has the 
command of ſome new 
cruſaders, and periſhes, 
361. 

Hugo marries Marozia, 
and is driven from Rome, 
i. 205, 206. 

Humiliati, ſuppreſſion 
of their order, iv. 196. 

Hungarians, their no- 
bility were petty tyrants, 
who would not be tyran- 


nized over, iii. 28. 


Hurgary, heretofore an 
elective kingdom, iii. 20, 
embraces Chriſtianity, and 
afterwards quits it, i. 250, 
iii. 21, its form of go- 
vernment, 21, looked up- 
on as a fief of the empire, 
22, grows powerful, 23, 
and independent of the 
empire, 11, 27, cauſes of 
its depopulation and mis- 
fortunes, iii. 28, 29, its 
melancholy ſtate at the 
time of Charles the fifth, 
28, and in the ſeyenteenth 
century, iv. 273. 

Huniad:s, abſolute and 
beloved, chief of the Hun- 
garians, iii. 27, breaks 
the peace with the Turks, 
11, 230, beats them before 
Belgrade, 245. 

Huns, their original, 1. 
359, lay waſte Germany 
and France, i. 198, cha- 
tiſed by Henry the Fowl- 
er, ibid. 

Hunting matches of 
Chineſe emperors, i. 15. 

Hus (John) incurs 
the hatred of the Ger- 
mans, ii, 103, ſtudies 
Wickclef's works, ibid. 
impriſoned treacherouſly 
at Conſtance, and loaded 
with chains, 104, in what 


| 6 he was proſecuted, 


ibid. 


ESS 


ibid. his martyrdom, 106, 
his avengers, 107, 10?, 
his diſciples at the council 
of Baſil, 212. | 


J. 

Fack of Leyden, king 
of the Anabaptiſts, iii. 
111, his arms, courage, 
and impriſonment, 111, 
112, his execution, 112. 

Jaganet, an Indian idol, 
ii. 288. 
Jagellont, aſcend the 
throne of Poland, iii. 7. 

James I. king of Great 
Britain, trembled all his 
life at the fight of a naked 
ſword, iii. 333, began 
his reign by diſobliging 
the Engliſh, iv. 136, was 
not of a perſecuting ſpirit, 
138, deſpiſed at home 
and abroad, ibi4. by what 
name Henry the fourth 
uſed to call him, 139, 
creates baronets in order 
to raiſe money, ibid. gives 
himſelf up to favourites, 
140, propoled too much, 
or did too little, 142, one 
of his books burnt by the 
common hangman, 157. 

Fames Il. of England 
makes his eſcape out of 
priſon, and attempts to | 
ſuccour his father, iv. 
165. | 


James of Arragon takes 


Majorca and Valentia, ii. 


37+ 
James of Bourbon, huſ- 


band of Joan II. queen 


of Naples, his misfor- 
tunes, ii. 114, 115. 
Fane Seymour miſtreſs 
of Henry the eighth, iii. 
130, 131, is married to 
him and dies in childbed, 
. 
Jane Gray, queen of 
England, iii. 137, 323, 
is beheaded, 137, 138, 
323. 
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Japan diſcovered by | 


Mark Pacto is the thir- | 


teenth century, iii. 190, 


trade of the Dutch to that | 


country, 196, why Chriſ- | 


tlanity was 
from thence, 


proſcribed | 
194. ir. 


305, 307, conſpiracy of | 


the Chriſtians 
country, 308. 


in that | 


Fapaneſe, it is wrong | 


to call them our antipods 
in morals, iii. 190, their 
religion and laws, 190, 
191, their cuſtoms, 191, 
their character, iv. 311, 
their government like that 
of the Caliphs and of 
modern Rome, iii. 190, 
191, their ſuperſtitions 


the ſame as thoſe of Eu- 


10PC, 


rope, 192, their food, 
193, liberty of conſcience 
allowed among them, 
194, Wrong to compare 
them to the Engliſh, 195, 
their antiquity, 76:4. their 
embaſſies to Spain, to the 
pope, and to Holland, 
194, iv. 200, 227. 
Faraſlau is baptized, i. 
250. 
Fars, why perſecuted 
by Richelieu, iv. 87. 
Jaurigni attempts to 
aſſaſſinate the prince of 
Orange, 11. 300. 
Ibrahim, emperor of 
the Turks, his character, 
iv. 259, his ſon is made 
priſoner and becomes a 
Dominican friar, 260, I. 
brahim is depoſed, but 
the manner of his death 
uncertain, 261, 
Iceland, diſcovery there- 
of, iii. 183. 
Iconoclaſis, their quar- 
rels, 1. 114. See images. 
11dlatry,theChineſe falſe- 
ly charged with it, i. 25. 
Jealouſy productive of 
more crimes among petty 
than among great princes, 
j. 256, | 
8 his origi- 
nal, ii. 3, ſeizes on the 
dominions of Preſter John, 
4, makes laws for the Tar- 
Vor. IV. 


1 > -- 


tars, 4, 5, ſubdues Cathai, 
China, and Corea, 6, cal- 
led to the Caliph of Bag- 
dat's aſſiſtance, ibid. his 
profound policy, 7, con- 
quers the greateſt part of 
Aſia, 7, 8, conſequences 
of this invaſion, i. 400, 
triumphs at Toncat, ii. 
Io, extent of his con- 
queſts, ibid. his deatin, 11, 
is deified, ibide d'v {5 
his empire among his © | 
dren, 13. 

Jerome of Prague, _ 
ciple and friend of uz, 
ii. 106, burnt, ibid. com- 
pared to Socrates, 107. 

Jeruſalem, taken by 
Omar, 1. 51, by the cru- 
ſaders, 358, ftate thereof 
at the time of the firlt 
cruſade, 346, reſtored to 
the cruſaders, 383, falls 
into the hands of the 


| Knouarazmians, 384. 


Fe/uits, foundation of 
their order, iii. 162, 163, 
164, what has rendered 
them ſo powerful, 164, 
their fourth vow, 165, 
their number and riches 
at preſent, 76:4. why this 
order was eſtabliſhed with 
difficulty in France, 166, 
the hatred under which 
they labour, and the con- 


fidence ſhewn them, no 
way 


N 


way contradictory, 157. 
hanged in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and for 
what,. 329, couriers of 
the league, iv. 4, im. 
poſſible for them to write 
a good hiſtory of France, 
19, conſpire againſt the life 
of Henry the fourth, 22, 
teach the doctrine of k ing- 
killing, 24, baniſhed from 
France by a decree, which 
at Rome was put in the 
Index, 26, why more 
dangerous than other re- 
ligious orders, ibid. how 
far they were concerned 
in the gunpowder treaſon, 
137, 138, their order 
makes martyrs of thoſe 
conſpirators, 138, baniſh- 
ed from Venice, 18, 214, 
reſtored but could never 
recover their former cre- 
dit, 214, inſinuate them- 


{elves into the court of 


China, 302, 304, as miſ- 
lionaries they were filenc- 
ed, as mathematicians they 
were cheriſhed, 305. 
Fews, conformity and 
difference betwixt them 
and the original Muſſul- 
men, i. 49, in China at 
the time of Charlemaign, 
29, what number there 
were of them at Rome at 


the beginning of Chriſti-| 


anity, and what liberty 
they had, 60, they fol- 
lowed the profeſſion of 
brokers in Aſia and Afri— 
ca, 346, maſlacred by the 
cruſaders, 350, called 
back into France, ii. 138, 
their number and riches 
in Spain under Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, 296, baniſh- 
ed out of Spain, 296, 
297, and perſecuted, iii. 
175, under what pretext, 
ii. 297, 298, bad conſe- 
quence of this expulſion, 
298, in what manner it 
was remedied, 298, they 
carried on the whole com- 
merce of Poland in the 
ſixteenth century, iii. , 
how much their capita- 
tion in that country a- 
mounts to, 11, Samari- 
tans in Perſia, iii. 260, 
ſettled in India ſince their 
firſt diſperſion,” 198, im- 
poſed upon by Sabathei 
Sevi the falſe Meſſiah, iv. 


266, 267, Sc. ſettled at | 


Rome, 219. 

Ignatius, patriarch, de- 
poſed, i. 186, reſtored, 
188. 

Ignatius of Loyola, 
founder of the Jeſuits, iii. 
162, Sc. 

Igrorance, what good 
it produced in the ninth 

century, 


century, i. 193, effect of 
the inquiſition in Spain, 
Ut. 177. 


clude from the throne in 


IN D R 


Greeks went in ſearch of 


in that country before his 


time, 7bid, known only by 
Illegitimacy did not ex- 


name at the time of Charles» 


maign, 33, always un- 


the fifteenth century, 11. derwent the yoke of the 


307. : 

Images, introduction of 
the worſhip of them, 1. 
84, councils for and a- 
gainſt, 85, 86, 115, con- 
tinued to diſturb the Eaſt, 
175, 176, the worſhip of 
them reſtored in the Laſt 
by two women, 177. 

Imbercourt, why be- 
headed, ii. 273. 

Immortality, (the im- 
mortal beverage) iii. 245. 

Impoſtors, (hook of the 
three) i. 336. 

Impoſis under Charles 
the ſeventh, ii. 266, un- 
der Lewis the eleventh, 
266, 267. 

Impunity towards the 
time of Charlemaign, 1. 
103. 

Inauguration of the 


kings of Arragon, 11. 39. 


Independants, iv. 158, 
of what uſe they were to 
Cromwell, 160, 161, 163, 
164, 167, diſappeared, 
183. 

India, what title Alex- 
ander had to make a con- 
queſt of it, i, 30, what the 


* 


conquerors of Perſia, ii. 


219, the Portugueſe made 
ſettlements there, 377 


1 
complexion of the inha- 
bitants of the peninſula of 
India, iii. 198. 

Indians, what was the 
ſpirit of their writers, 
j. 30, 31, not at all war- 
like, 34, 35, their no- 
tions of the ſupreme be- 
ing, lil, 204. 

Indoſtan, ſubdued by 
the Tartars, ii. 8, 210g, 
ſtate thereof aſter Tamer- 
lane, iii. 250, 251, al- 
ways ſubdued by toreign- 
ers, 251, 252, why leſs 


known than China, 253, 
its government, iv. 288, 
293, not deſpotic, 292, 
295, the country rich but 
the people poor, and why, 
293, a late revolution by 
which it is aCtually ſub- 
verted, 295. 

Indulgences, fold by 
Alexander the ſixth, ii. 
330, in Sweden, iii. 15, 
tor the cardinal of Lor- 
rain and his retinue, 88, 


for the dutcheſs of Bur- 
R 2 gundy 
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gundy and her retinue, 
ibid. ſold publicly under 
Leo the tenth, 91, offices 
appointed for that pur- 
poſe, ibid. 

Indult granted by Paul 
the third to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, iii. 146. 

I nduſtry generally en- 
couraged in the fixteenth 
century, ii. 379. 

Infantry of Philip Au— 
guſtus in what manner 
armed, i. 321, bad under 
Lewis the twelfth, ii. 
343, the beſt in the fif 
teenth and ſixteenth cen- 
turies, iii. 40. 

Innocent II. in order to 
be made pope yields the 
territories of Matilda to 
the emperor, i. 291, ex- 
communicates Roger, and 
wages war againſt him, 
25 2, defeated and taken 
priſoner, grants him ab- 
ſolution, 15d. 

Innocent III. makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Rome and 
of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, i. 304, 305, ex- 
communicates John Lack- 
land, 317, gives away 
that prince's territories to 
Philip Auguſtus, ibid. ex- 
communicates the peers 
of England, Philip Au- 
guſtus and his ſon, 325, 


gives a commiſſion to 
monks to proceed againſt 
the Albigenſes, ii. 20, 
excommunicates the count 
of Toulouſe, 21. 

Innocent IV. his charge 
againſt the emperor, i. 
334, 335, he is reproach- 
ed by the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadore, 335, excommuni- 
cates the emperor and 
would willingly have him 
aſſaſſinated, 336, creates 
kings in Norway and Li- 
thuania, 340. 

Inguiſition, its begin- 
ning. ii. 27, againſt the 
Albigenſes, 20, 21, in 
Spain, 297, in France, 
155. 


what effect it has 
170, 


had, 


its protector, 


171, obliges k 
Galileo to aſk pardon for © 
being in the right, 1%. 


the moſt violent 
enemy of the popes was 
171, e- 
tabliſhed at Rome againſt 
the Gibellines, 172, the 
little authority it has at 
Venice, 172, 173, could 
never fix itſelf at Naples, 
173, how it was eſtabliſh- } 
ed in Sicily, 172, 174, 
cruel and barbarous in 
Spain, 174, its ſorm of 
proceeding in that king- 
dom, 176, in Portugal, 
178, in America, 1795 
every | 
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every Where contrary to 
the law of nature, ibid. to 
good policy at Genoa, 
ibid. a more fatal ſcourge 
than civil wars, ibid. it is 
weak policy to calumniate 
this court, 180, it keeps 
the Proteſtants at the 
greateſt diſtance from the 
church of Rome, 181, it 
perpetuates error, iv. 113. 

Inſcription found in Chi- 
na, i. 28, in Malabar, 29, 
in Spain, concerning the 
Chriſtians perſecuted by 
Nero, 61. 

Inſtitutions, conſecrated 
to the eaſe of the poor and 
infirm, iii. 167. 

Intereſt of money to- 
wards the 13th and 14th 
centuries, ii. 175, and 
during Richelieu's admi- 
niſtration, iv. 104. 

Interregnum in Ger- 
many after Frederick the 
ſecond, 1. 339. ii. 27. 

Irveftiture with the 
eroſier and ring, i. 286, 
cauſe of bloody and fooliſh 
wars, 289, 290. 

Joan, queen of Naples, 
quarrels with her huſband 
Andrew, ii. 74, conſents 
to his murder, and marries 
the prince of Tarentum, 
75, flies from her brother 
in law, Lewis of Hun- 


I © 2 


gary, 76, reſigns Avignon 
to the pope, 77, marries 
a prince of Arragon and 
afterwards Otho of Brunſ- 
wick, ibid. adopts Durazzo, 
who takes part with pope 
Urban againlt her, 77, 78, 
and orders her to be ſmo- 
thered, 79. 

Joan II. of Naples, her 
ſcandalous conduct, 11.114, 
is, unknown to her, the 
cauſe of two great events, 
115, her adoptions, ibid, 
John the good caules 
the count D'Eu to be aſſiſ- 
finated, 11.132, revives the 
baſe coin which had been 
current in his father's time, 
133, Charter which he is 
obliged to ſign, ibid. bea- 
ten at Maupertuis, 135, 
conducted priſoner to Lon- 
don, ibid. is releaſed from 
his confinement, 138, pro- 
jets a new cruſade, 76:4. 
returns to London, and 


dies there, 139. 


Jobn king of Sweden, 
penance laid on him by 
the Nuncio for the murder 
of his brother, iv. 237, 
his vain endeavours to 
aboliſh Lutheraniſm, ibid. 
dies for want of a phyſi- 
cian, ibid. 


John king of Denmark 


deprives the Swedes of 
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their honours and eſtates, 
Ill. 13. 

John Lackland ſeizes 
on Britany, i. 315, loſes 
all his dominions in 
France, 315, 316, excom- 
municated by the pope, 
317, declares himſelf the 
pope's vailii, 319, com 
pelled to ſign the charter 
of the liberties of Eng— 
land, 324, was not defeat. 
ed by Lewis the eighth, 
z6id. his death, 226. 

Jon, duke of Bur- 
gundy, cauſes the duke of 
Orleans to be aſſaſſinated, 
11. 155, and juſtifies that 
murder publicly, ibid. wants 
to make bimlelf maſter of 
Paris, 1:6, enters into a 
league with the Engliſh, 
157, 159, enters Paris in 
triumph, 160, aſſaſſinated, 
ibid. 

John of Braganza, de- 
liverer of Portugal, iv. 
110, 111, excommunicated 
after his death, and ab- 
ſolved by the inquiſition 
which he wanted to abo- 
liſh, iti. 178. 

In of Brienne. See 
Brienne. | 

John VIII. pope ſells the 
empire, i. 150, pays tri- 
bute to the Muſſulmen, 
and is priſoner in Rome, 


* 


151, flies to France, 74:4. 
the reſpect he pays to Pho- 
tins, 189, 190, his death, 
192. 

John X. is made pope 
by a love intrigue, i. 204, 
ſtrangled by Marozia, 205. 

John XI. ſon of Ma- 
rozia and pope Sergius, i. 
205 

John XII. grandſon of 
Marozia, 1. 206, ſubmits 
to Otho, 207, 208, 1s un- 
faithful to him, 208, 
crimes with which he is 
charged, 209, depoſed 
by Otho, id. returns 
triumphant to Rome, 210, 
his death, 211. 

John XV, how treated 
by Otho, 1. 214. 

John XIX. purchaſes 
the popedom, i. 215. 

John XXII. from a cob- 
ler riſes to be pope, ii. 67, 
his pride and avarice, 76:4, 
excommunicates Lewis 
and the Viſcontis, 137d. 
condemned to death by 
Lewis, 69, accuſed of he- 
reſy, 70, retracts, ibid. 
treaſures which he left at 
his death in Avignon, ibid. 
how profitable the ſale of 
benefices and diſpenſations 
was to him, 71. 


Jobn XXIII. from a 
corſair becomes pope, ii. 
975 


Dns 


95 


N 
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91, carries off another 
man's wife for his concu- 
bine, bid publiſhes a cru- 
ſede againſt Lancellot, 92, 
betrays Lewis of Anjou, 
ibid betrayed in his turn, 
ibid. takes ſhelter among 
the Florentines, beſieged in 
Bologne, propoſes a league 
and a council to the em- 
peror, 93, wantw.to get rid 
of his engagement after 
the death of Lancellot, 
94, enters into a cabal at 
the council of Conſtance, 
97, promiſes to reſign the 
criple crown, anc repents 
It, ibid. makes his eſcape 
ibid. taken again, 03, py 
cuſed of frightful c:imes, 
ibid. condemned and kept 
priſoner, 161d. 

Jobn (Don) of Auſtria, 
gains the battle of Lepan- 
to, iii. 273, 274, takes 
Tunis, 274, governor of 
the Netherlands, 295, 
gains the battle of Gem- 

tours, and dies, 296. 

Foinville; whether there 
is any dependance on his 
hiſtory, 1. 390, 391. 

Foſeph (du Tremblay) 
a Capuchin, his character, 
iv. 79. 

Jouvenci, a Jeſuit, 
makes an apology for his 
brethren Guignard and 
Gueret, iv. 25. 


IN B 


Joyeuſe created duke 
and peer, iv. 309, beaten 
at Coutras, 371. 

Ireland: its religion at 
the time of Charlemaign, 
1. 128, Iriſh Roman Ca- 
tholics maſſacre the Pro- 
teſtants, iv. 151. 

Irene wants to marry 
Charlemaign, i. 99, fa- 
vours the Iconolaters, 114. 

Tron, trial of red hot 
Iron, 1. 134, 

I/aac Angelus, did very 
right to conclude an a- 
ance with Saladin againſt 
the cruſaders, i. 372, de- 
„prived of his liberty and 
ſight, 376. 

Jſabella, wife of Charles 
the ſixth, 11. 156, governs 
France, 158, her paſſions, 
ibid. releaſed from her con- 
finement by the duke of 
Burgundy, 159, enters 
Paris in triumph, 160, 


concludes a peace fatal to 


France, 151d. 

Iſabella, queen of Eng- 
land, jealous of her hul- 
band, whom ſhe betrayed, 
ii. 118, makes him priſo- 
ner and depoſes him, 119, 
her cruelty, ibid, confined 
for her life, 120. 

1/abella, of Caſtile, mar- 
ries Ferdinand, ii. 292, 


| 


how they lived together, 
R 4 293. 
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293, makes a triumphant 
entry into Granada, 294 
baniſhes the Jews out 0! 
Spain, 296, 297, and the 
. Mahometans, 299, in what 
manner ſhe made her tielf 
abſolute in Caſtile, 267, 
268, 

Jſabella- of France, is 
married to Philip the ſe- 
cond, iii. 286. 

Ifidore, Cardinal, at 
Conſtantinople, during the 
laſt fiege, ii. 238, 241. 

Wlamiſm; ſi gnification 
of this word, i. 44. 

Iſmael, conqueror of 
Perſia, iii. 257. 

Iſpahan, its circumfe- 
Tence-and inhabitants be- 
fore the laſt revolutions, 
iv. 280. 

Italians were always for 
having two maſters, that 
neither might be really 
{uch, i. 207. 

Laly, ſtate thereof in 
the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, i. 205, 228, 
229, 251, 270, under Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, 298, in 
the twelfth century, 308, 
under Frederick the ſe- 
cond, 328, Cc. at the 
time of Rodolph of Habſ- 
burg, ii. 28, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 


turies, 63, 64, 176, "Y 


Frederick the ſecond to 
Julius the ſecond, 110, 
Sc. compared to antient 
Greece, 110, iii. 45, &c, 
why ever weak and di- 
vided, ii. 114, on what 
foot the feudal] law ſubſiſts 
chere 283, ſtete thereof 
in the fifteenth century, 
300. in the ſixteenth, iii. 
45, Ec. at the end of the 
lixteenth, iv. 191, He. 194, 
in the ſeventeenth, 219, 
Sc. why it could never 
be intirely ſubdued by the 
Germans, iii. 35. 

Jubilee, its inſtitution, 
. 

Judgment of God by 
water and hot iron, 1. 131. 

Judith, empreſs, accuſed 
of adultery, i. 139, ſhaved, 
and ſhut up in a convent, 
141. 

Julian invites the 
Moors into Spain, I. 164, 
165. 

Julius II. elected pope 
ii. 337, his bull of the 


cruſade, 298, incites all 


Europe againſt Venice, 
340, excommunicates this 
republic, 341, ſeizes on 
Romagna, 342, reconciled 
to Venice, concludes an 
alliance with her againſt 
France, 343, debauches 
the Swiſs in their ſervice, 

344» 
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344, fights and lays ſiege 
to Mirandola, 345, 346, 
his grand deſigns, 342, 
makes himſelf maſter of 
Placentia and Parma, 353, 
introduces the faſhion of 
long beards, iii. 44. 

Fulius Ceſar, with the 
aſſiſtance of Soſigenes re- 
forms the calendar, iv. 
197, 199. 

9715 Cæſarini, cardi- 
nal, ii. 229, perſuades 
Ladiſlaus and the Hunga- 
rians to violate their oath, 
ibid. periſhes at the battle 
of Varna, 231. 

Juries, eſtabliſhed in 
England by Alfred, i. 162, 
WP 

Juri ſdiction eccleſiaſtic, 
abuſe thereof is checked 
by St. Lewis, ii. 386. 

Juriſprudence, in what 
ſtate it was towards the 
time of Charlemaign, i. 
103, and under him, 130, 

Ca 

Juſtice, how adminiſter- 
ed under Charlemaign, i. 
130, that of ſuperior courts 
eltabliſhed by St. Lewis, 
ii. 393. 

Jiuſticiary of Arragon, 
iii. 37. 

Juſtinian, commander 

of Conſtantinople, ii. 239. 


K. 

Kara Muſtapha lays 
ſiege to Vienna, iv.274, his 
defeat and death, 275. 

Kepler, his aſtronomical 
diſcoveries, iv. 121. 

Khouarazmians fall up- 
on Syria, i. 384. 

Kings, in what light 
they are to be conſidered 
and judged, iv. 304, rank 
of thoſe in Europe, when 
regulated, iii. 41, Chi- 
neſe kings looked upon as 
the fathers of their em- 
pire, i. 20, are alſo high 
prieſts of that country, 22. 

Knee, ſovereigns that 
are ſerved upon the knee, 
iii. 306. 

Knights uſed to receive 
the ſacrament before they 
fought a duel, iii. 37, 
went in ſearch of duels for 
pleaſure, 38, Bannerets, 
ii. 277, of Malta in vain 
beſieged by Solyman, iv, 
225, honour of kniglit- 
hood conferred on citizens 
by the kings of Englaud, 
ll. 279. See order, Malta, 
Haſpitallers, Templars, Teu- 
tonic. 

Kokbeikker aſſiſts the Ja- 
paneſe againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, iv. 309. 
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Ladiſſaus IV. king of 
Poland and Hungary, iii. 
26, {wcars a peace with 


the Turks, ii, 228, per- 


ſuaded by a cardinal, and 
incited by a pope to vio- 
late his oath, 229, flain in 
battle, 230, Amurath la- 
ments his fate and buries 
him, 26:4. 


Lad ſlaus of Bohemia, 


elected king of Hungary, 
Ui, 28. 

Ladiſiaus ſon of Sigiſ- 
mund, king of Poland, ſees 
his kingdom diminiſhed by 
the defection of the Coſ- 
ſacks, iv. 242. 

Lainez, at the confe- 
rence of Poiſſy, iv. 340, 
his aſſurance and pueri- 
lity, 347. i 

Lamas, Tartar prieſts, 
1, 26. 

Lambert, a Sacramenta- 
Tian, hanged, iii. 130. 

Lambert, general, de- 
feated by Monk, iv. 182. 

Lancelot, king of Na- 
ples, protects Corario the 
Pope, ii. 91, defeated by 
John xxiii. 92. ſuffers Co- 
rario to make his eſcape, 
ibid. ſurprizes Rome, 93, 
beſieges John in Bologna, 
ibid. dies ſuddenly, ibid. 


Land tax general under 
Charles the ſeventh, ii. 
195, of bread and wine, 
ibid. original of the French 
word Taille, ibid. 

Landois wants to deliver 
p the earl of Richmond 
to the tyrant Richard the 
third, ii. 371. 

Lanfranckh, his treatiſe 
de corpore Domini, i. 266. 

Langlais negotiates a re- 
conciliation betwixt Henry 
the fourth and Paris, iv. 
11. 

Language Italian, not 
yet formed at the time of 
Frederick the ſecond, ii. 
176, when it was, 178, 
Sc. 

Languedoc filled with the 
Albigenies in the twelfth 
century, ii. 20, when made 
ſubject to the Kings of 
France, 25. 

Laokium, author of a 
{et before Confucius, i. 
25, 26. 

Laplanders, under what 
name deſcribed by Strabo, 
iii. 5, differ in their make 
from all the reſt of man- 
kind, 5, 6. 

Laud, his execution, 1v. 
158. 

Lautrec, governor of the 
Milaneſe, renders himſelf 


odious in that province, 
„ 
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iii. 56, 57, is driven from 
thence, 57. 

Law: which is the mild. 
eſt, 1. 131, admirable law: 
in China, 21, 22. iii. 242, 
thole of France in the 
tenth century, 1. 220, 
ſumptuary of Francis the 
firſt and Henry the ſecond, 
iii. 43, 44, good poſitive 
laws are till wanting in 
Chriſtendom, 124, Salic, 
whether it concerned the 
kings of France, ii. 121, 
122, in what manner it was 
fundamental, 124, law of 
habeas corpus, iv. 144, Mu- 
nicipal laws, at the time 
of Charlemaign in France 
and in Italy, i. 135, 136, 
law of prelibation, i. 329. 

Lazaretto's, two thou- 
ſand of them in France, 
under Lewis the eighth, i. 
327. 

Learned, what makes a 
man ſuch in China, i. 20. 

League holy, iii. 312, 
how formed, 367 368, of 
the public good under; Lewis 
the eleventh, ii. 259, of 
Cambray, 339, &c. 

Legatine right or power 
in Sicily, i. 238, &c. 

Legatcs a latere, i. 239. 

Legend golden, will no 
longer go down with ra- 


tional people, i. 269. 


Legion (Theban), the 


tory of their martyrdom 
is fabulous, 1. 66. 

Leiceſter, his behaviour 
in the Netherlands diſap- 
proved, iii. 302. 

Lenox, regent of Scot- 
land, during the priſon— 
ment of Queen Mary, iii. 
335 

Leo Jſaurus, a deſtroyer 
of images, i. 85, the A. 
menian aſſaſſinated at Maſs, 
175, the philoſopher, 178, 
his marriage condemned, 
176. 

Leo iii. pope, proclaims 


Charlemaign emperor of 


the welt, 1. 97. 

Leo iv. fortifies and de- 
fends Rome againk the 
Saracens, i. 171, 180, his 
elogium, 171, 172. 

Leo VIII. depoſed by 
John the twelfth, 1. 210. 

Leo IX. defeated and 
taken priſoner by the Nor- 
man Princes, 1. 233, what 
he did to be canonized, 
ibid. 

Leo X. choſen pope, iii: 
83, famous in what reſ- 
pect, ii. 377, care he takes 
of his brothers, 11. 84 his 
preceptors, ibid. expence 
of his coronation, ibid. 
diverſions at his court, 84, 
85, excommunicates the 
Swedes, 15, oppoſes Fran- 
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eis I. in the beginning, 5 1, 
concludes an alliance with 
him, 53, obtains the 
dutchy of Urbino, 1514. 
ſigns the concordat with him 
144, grants the inveſtiture 
of Naples to Charles the 
fifth againſt his will, 55, 
his grievances from the 
French, 56, conſpiracy a- 
gainſt his life, 85, orders 
a cardinal to be ſtrangled, 
and creates thirty new 
ones, 86, 87, d ſſolute 
morals of his time, 87, 
by encouraging learning he. 
furniſhed arms againſt him- 
ſelf, 90, his pleaſures paid 
for the crimes of Alexan. 
der the ſixtb, 93, his bull 
againſt Luther, 94, burnt 
by the latter, 95, his death, 


en duke of Auſtria, 
defeated by the Swiſs, ii. 
61. 

Lepro, from whence 
brought into Europe, i 
327, why ſo common 
heretofore, 108. 

Lerma, in what man- 
ner he treated Gaſton bro- 
ther of Lewis XIII. at 
Bruſſels, iv. 113. 

Leſaiguieres, the laſt 
powerful lord in France, 
iv. 7, beats the Savoyards 
and the Roman Catholics, 


ibid. defends Savoy not- 
withſtanding the prohibi- 
tzons of the court, 43, 

Letters from St. Peter 
to Pepin, i. 79, paſtoral 
of pope Honorius, 83. 

Lewellers, diſperſed by 
Cromwell, iv. 164, 165, 

Levies of troops, how 
they were made at the 
time of Charlemaign, i, 
106, 107, 

Lewis the Debonnair, 
cruel from weakneſs, i, 
137, too indulgent a fa. 
ther, 138, ſource of his 
misfortunes, id. betray- 
ed and made priſoner by 
his ſons, 141, undergoes 
a public penance, 143, 
confined in a monaſtery, 
144, reſtored to the throne, 
ibid. beſieges and takes 
Barcelona, 168, dies, 144, 
whether he confirmed the 
donations of Pepin and 
Charlemaign, 145. 

Lewis, ſon of the fore- 
going, receives Bavaria for 
his ſhare, i. 138, rebels 
againſt his father, 141, 
144, cauſes Lotharius to 
be depoſed, 146, 147, as 
likewiſe Charles the Bald, 
147. 

2 ** ſon of Lotharius, 
proclaimed emperor by 
Sergius the Second, i. 150. 

Lewis, 
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Lewis, the Stammerer, 
i. 151, crowned emperor, 
ibid. 

* Lewis, ſon of Arnold, 
was never reckoned among 
the emperors, 1. 195. 

Liavis d'Outremer, his 
ſpeech before Otho, i, 
200. 

Lewis the Fat, his time 
was taken up in fighting 
againſt the Barons, 1. 307, 
why he enfranchiſed the 
towns belonging to his 
demeſnes, ii. 190. 

Lewis VIII. of France 
invited over to England, 
i. 325, proclzimed king 
there, 326, quits that 
country to go a cruſading 
againſt the Albigenſes, 
326, 11, 24, obtains the 
ceſſion of Languedoc, 25, 
his territories in France, 
i. 326, 327, his will, 
327. 

Leauis of Bavaria, em- 
peror defeats Frederick 
the Handſome, ii. 66, ex- 
communicated by the 
pope, 67, 68, makes his 
entry into Rome, 68, con- 
demns the abſent pope to 
death, and makes another, 
69, dies poor, 70, 


Lewis the Young raiſes 
troops independently of 


his vaſſals, i. 307, his do- 


minions laid under an in- 
terdict, 309, why he un- 
dertook a cruſade, 364, 
number of his gendarms, 
365, is beaten, cuckolded, 
and goes back with his 
wife, 367, is divorced 
from her, ibid. wrongly 
cenſured for not having 
kept her dowry, 307. 
Lewis IX. the pope im- 
plores his aid againſt Fre- 
derick the ſecond, 1. 332, 
334, his elogium, 385, 
385, gives a check to the 
abuſe of eccleſiaſtic juriſ- 
diction, 386, his demeſnes, 
ibid. victorious over the 
Engliſh, 387, undertakes 
a cruſade, ibid. puts into 
Cyprus, and Jands in 
Egypt, 389, defeated and 
taken priſoner, 390, ge- 
nerouſly treated by the 
Sultan, ibid. whether it 
be true that the Egyptians 
wanted to make him their 
Sultan, 390, 391, pays his 
ranſom, 391, is ſet at li- 
berty, 392, pitched upon 
4s arbitrator between the 
Engliſh and their king. 
ibid. undertakes a cruſade 
againſt Tunis, 393, 394, 
dies at Carthage, 395. 
Lewis X. or Hutincauſes 
his wife to be ftrangled, 
ii. 121, enfranchiſes all 
| the 
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the bondmen, 191, dil- 
Putes about the — 
after his death, 121, 122. 

Lewis XI. the firſt ab- 
ſolute king in Europe, ii. 
258, his bad qualities, 
258, 259, in what manner 
he breaks the confederacy, 
259, quarrels with the 
duke of Burgundy, 761d. 
his treachery and humilia- 
tion, 260, cauſes his bro- 
ther to be poiſoned, 76:9. 
purchaſes a peace of the 
Engliſh, 261, his favourites 
and miniſters, 26id, his 
cruelty, 261, 363, his 
averſion to the Armag- 
nacs, and in what manner 
he treats the duke of Ne 
mours, 262, 253; he de- 
grades the nation, 263, 
amorous and devout, 264, 
afraid of death, 264, 265, 
his good qualities, 265, 
repeoples Paris, ſets up 
poſt offices, increaſes the 
impoſts, 265, 266, what 
titles he takes, 265, 267, 
obtains the province of 


Anjou, 268, purchaſes 
Rouſſillon, 269, ſeizes on 
Artois, Burgundy, and 


Beſangon, 273, by what 
Tight, 284, gives a mortal 
wound to the feudal 


Lewis XII. wages war 
againſt Charles the eighth, 
ii. 285, taken priſoner, 
286, loſes his miſtreſs, 
287, upon being made 
king he courts the pope's 
alliance, 323, his divorce, 
323, 324, 325, lays claim 
to the dutchy of Milan, 
324, receives homage of 
Philip the Handſome, 326, 
ſends an army into Italy, 
326, 327, why he was 
called the father of his 
people, 3 26, ſeizes on the 
territories of Milan and 
Genoa, 327, ſhares the 
kingdom of Naples with 
Ferdinand, 329, loſes his 
ſhare for ever, 333, and 
why, 337, unjuſt in favour 
of Alexander the ſixth, 
332, Who deceives him, 
ibid. ſigns the treaty of Blois 
and repents it, 338, enters 
into a league againſt Ve- 
nice, 339, 341, puniſhes 
the Genoeſe, 339, quarrels 
with the Swiſs, 344, at- 
tacked by the pope, ſum- 
mons a meeting of biſhops 
at Tours, 345, and a coun- 
cil at Piſa, 346, loſes 
Genoa and the Milanele, 
347, 348, and his glory 
with the Swiis, 348, bc- 
comes a vaſlal to the em- 


power, 281, refuſed to 
accept of Genoa, 301, 


peror, 344, ſuffers Navarre 
- 60 
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to be wreſted from him, 
349, vanquiſhed by the 


Engliſh in Picardy, 350, 
purchales a peace and 
marries Mary of England, 
351, compared to Henry 
the third, 352, his re- 
venue, ibid. his memora- 
ble edict. 


Lewis XIII. cauſes the 


marſhal D'Ancre to be 
aſſaſſinated, iv. 35, is re- 
conciled to his mother, 
39, 40, miſſes the oppor- 
tunity of humbling the 
houſe of Auſtria, 43, 
would fain be maſter, and 
yet was always governed, 
44, attacks the protcitents, 
45, for what reaſon, 48, 
defeats Soubiſe, 49, redu- 
ced to the necefiity of 
bribing his ſervants and 
negotiating with rebels, 
51, upon what conditions 
he was admitted into 
Montpellier, ibid. had an 
admiral and no fleet, 59, 
aſſiſts at the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle, 67, goes to join 


Richelieu in Italy, 73, 


falls ſick, 73» dedbares 
war againſt Auſtria and 
Spain, 92, ſacrifices Riche- 
lieu, 75, reſigne im- 
ſelf once more into his 
hands, lid. had (ver 


occaſion for a favourite, 


95, a ſaying of his upon 
the execution of Cinq- 
mars, 99, his melancholy 
life, 102, his revenue, 
103. 


Lewis the Great, king 


of Hungary, revenges his 
brother's death, ii. 76, 
ili. 23, his virtue raiſes 


him to the crown of Po- 


land, 24, and gains him 
the love of his ſubjects, 
ibid. 

Leavis II. of Hungary, 
111, 28, defeated and ſlain 
by the Turks, 29. 

Lewis of Tarentum 


marries Joan of Naples, 


It. 76. 

FED of Anjou adopted 
by Joan of Naples, ii. 
8. dies without ſucceſs 
or glory, 80, what mil. 
chicts he did to France, 
152. 

L:avis the Moor. See 
Forxa. 

Leyden beſieged by the 
Spaniards, iii. 294, 295. 

Liberty, origin of the 
liberty of Imperial cities, 
ii. 190, how long it has 
deen annzxcd to the quali- 
ty of Chriſtian, 191, ex- 
celient effects it has pro- 
duced in England, iii. 
321, of conſcience in Perſia, 
| 260, 
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260, 261, when it may 
be permitted, 154. 

Library of Alexandria 
burnt, i. 53, thoſe of 
Paris and Rome, iv. 205, 
206. 

Liege vaſſal, obliged to 
follow his lord againſt his 
king, i. 306. 


Loans (forced) of ſome 
kings of England, iv. 
143. 

Locman, the ſame as 
Eſop, i. 38. | 

Lognac, chief of thoſe 
who aſſaſſinated the Guiſes, 
iii. 375, 376. 

Lombard invade Italy, 
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and are civilized there, i. 
74, extent and duration 
of their kingdom, 74, 
. enriched by its er 
trade, ii. 379, and by # 
the perſecution of the n 
Flemmings, iii. 321, al- FF ,, 
moft deſtroyed by peſti- de 
lence and fire, iv. 184, 6 
rebuilt with greater ele- 
gance in a very ſhort time, 
184, 185. 

Looking glaſſes of cry- 
ſtal. The Venetians a- 
lone had the ſecret of 
making them, ii. 173. 


Life: the doctrine of 
a future life was never 
aſcertained but by Jeſus 
Chriſt, i. 24. 

Line of partition, broke 
through, iii. 240. 

Linen, very ſcarce here- 
tofore in Europe, i. 108, 
1 1 

Lifiching, a rebel man 
darin, iv. 300, takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pekin, 301. 

Liſt. See Catalogue. 

Lithuania, erected into 

' kingdom by the pope, 
i. 340, incorporated with 
Poland, iii. 7. 


Liturgy, Engliſh, iii. | Lorrain, original of this 7 
140, rejected in Scotland, name, and its primitive Im 
| iv, 146. extent, i. 149. the 
Livonia, given to Po-| Lotharius made collegue beſ; 

land, iv. 117. in the government of the the 

Livre, its value regu- empire, i. 138, rebels a- the 

| lated by Charlemaign, i. | gainſt his father, Lewis kee 
| 109, how encreaſed under | the Debonnair, 140, ſeizes ther 
| Charles the fifth, ii. 196, his perſon, 141, 142, L 
| Livron, its inhabitants | obliges him to do public of « 
| reſiſted Henry the third, | penance, 142, 143, con- L 
| iii. 364. fines him, 144, overcome vos 
| by arms 


I 


by . his brothers, 146, | Lucius TT. killed as he 
gains the good will of the | was beſieging the capital, 
Saxons by granting them|1. 292. 
liberty of conſcience, ibid. Lucretia, daughter of 
depoſed at Aix la-Chapelle] Alexander VI. rejoicings 
by a council, 146, 147, [at her nuptials, ii. 323. 
cauſes his ſon Lewis to be] Luines perſuades his 
crowned in Italy, 148, | maſter to order the mar- 
makes himſelf maſter of ſhal D'Anere to be aſſaſ- 
dhe papal elections, ibid.] ſinated, iv. 35, obtains. 
dies a fool after having | his confiſcated eſtate, 37, 
reigned a tyrant, 149. though ſcarce an officer, 
Lotharius II. elected] was made conſtable of 
emperor, i. 290. France, ibid. commands 
Lotharius, king of Lor-|an army againſt the Pro- 
rain, his marriage and di-] teſtants, 45, miſcarries be- 
vorce, i. 181, Cc. his] fore Montauban, 48, dies 
Ceath, 184. hated by the people and 
„ Lotbariuskingof France, by his maſter, ibid. 
- FF whether he aſſiſted at the Luna pope, beſieged in 
» Y coronation of Otho, i.] Avignon, ii. 89, go, vio- 
208. lates his oath, go, reſides 
Louiſa of Savoy ruins|at Perpignan, g1, pro- 
„ JF tbe conſtable of Bourbon, | teted by the Spaniſh 
ü. 59, regent during | kings, 96, depoſed at 
the king's captivity, 62. | Conſtance, 98. 


is LowCountries,by right an! Lufignan, king of Jeru- 
e Imperial province, iv. 117, | ſalem, taken priſoner by 
- their rights and privileges | Saladin, i. 368, breaks 


before the reign of Philip| his oath, 370, 372. See 
the ſecond, iii. 289, how | Saladin. 

the Spaniards happened to] Luther rails againſt in- 
keep poſſeſſion of ten of | dulgences and the power 
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them, 296. of the pope, iii. 92, pro- 
Loyalty follows liberty | tected by the elector of 
of conſcience, i. 146. Saxony, 93, anathema- 


Luleck ſupplies Guſta- | tized, 94. his book of 
vus Vaſa with troops and j the captivity of Babylon, 
arms, iii. 10, burnt 


£ 


| 

| FD £2 

| burnt together with his | Magellan, his voyage, 
other works, 94, 95, he [iii. 238, 239. b 
burns the pope's bull and | Maghmud, makes him- 
the decretals 95, denies | ſelf maſter of Iſpahan, iv. 
free will, 96, his ſtyle, 76:4. 284, dies raving mad, 
appears at the diet of | 285. = 
Worms, 98, 99, ſuppreſ- | Magi: duration of their 
ſes private maſſes, 99, he | religion in ſpite of revolu- 
marries a nun, 100, abo- | tions, i. 41, their fall, 
liſhes exorciſms, ibid. per- | 52, their deſcendants the 
mits the Landgrave of | Guebres, 76d. 
Heſſe caſtle to have two | Magic art, what Picus 
wives, 106, 107, of Mirandola thought of 

Lutheraniſm, its pro- | it, ii. 321. | 

greſs in Germany, iij. | Magiftrates ſecular of 
95, 105, 106, 121, in] Rome ſet in judgment on 
Denmark and Sweden, 18, |cardinals, iii. 85, 86. 


5 


19, 104, IO5. Mahamad, grand Mo- 
Lutherans burnt at Paris | gul, overcome by Kou!i- | 

by a flow fire, ili. 70, to Khan, iv. 290, 291, de- ö t 

whom indebted for their |.throned by his ſubjects, ] 

preſervation in Germany, 295. = C 

. Mahmoud, his anſwer WM 2 


Lyons, its manufactures | to a poor woman who de- 
in the ſixteenth century, | manded juſtice, iii. 249, WM 4 
ll. 379. Mahomet, his birth, i. 2 

41, his character, 42, the L 
2 M. {ubſtance of his doctrine, MW * 
' Machiavel: reaſon he | 43, 44, his morality, 44, | 
gives for the wickedneſs | whether he could read and Fl * 
of the Italians, iii. 89, | write, 46, his flight and 2 
his Mandragora, iii. 45. | conqueſts, 46, 47, BW © 

Machiaveliſm honoured | death, 48, his marriage 
in the ſixteenth century, | contract, 49, his conqueſts 
lil. 355. compared to thoſe of the 

Madera found out a- | Hebrews, ibid. his ſucceſ 25 
gain by the Portugueſe, | ſors, 50, &c. place where 
ill, 183, 184. | he Par 


Ho- 5 
ult- 2 
de- 
ds, 


ſwer 
de- 
49% | 
h, 1. 
„the 
trine, N 
G 445 | 
d and] 
t and 
8 his 
rriage 
queſts 
of the 
accel- 


where 
be 
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he lies buried, 54, fable 
of his pigeon, ii. 241. 
Mahomet II. whether he 
was ſo barbarous as is re- 
ported, ii. 235, 242, his 
generous behaviour to a 
painter, 236, lays ſiege 
to Conflantinople, 237, 
and takes it, 239, 240, 
builds a moſque there, 
241, in what manner he 
treated the Chriſtians and 
their patriarch, 242, re- 
pulſed from before Bel- 
grade, 245, his conqueſts, 
246, threatens Rome and 
Venice, ibid. dies, 247. 
Mahomet III. cauſes his 
two brothers and his fa- 


ther's wives to be ſtrang- 


led, iv. 256, 257, his 
cruel yet ſucceſsful reign, 
257. 2 
Mahomet IV. his con- 
queſts over the Poles, iv. 
272, war betwixt him and 
Leopold, 274, depoſed 
and confined, 276, 
Mahometans charged 
with worſhipping Venus 
and denying providence, 
ii. 241. See Muſſulmen. 
Mahometiſm, its extent, 
i. 169, the predominant 
religion of Indoſtan, iii. 
251, 
Maid of Orleans, what 
part ſhe is made to act, ii. 


D E X. 


164, her victories, 165, 
her trial, 166, her execu- 
tion, 167, married after 
her death, 167, 168. 
Majeſty, title given to a 
cardinal, ii. 83, when 
given to kings, 267. iii. 
10 : 
: a the declaim- 
er, iv. 375, Criticized in 
what he ſays concerning 
the Catholics of Holland, 
245, tranſcribes from fa- 
bulous authors, i. 267. 
Maine, re-united 
France, ii. 268. : 
Majority, or full age of 
the kings of France fixed 
to fourteen, 11. 149. 
Malandrins, robbers ſo 
called in France, ii. 143. 
Malta given to the 
knights who were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of Rhodes, iv. 224, 
beſieged by the Turks, 
225, Carthaginian monu- 
ments found there, 224, 
impregnable at preſent, 
22 


to 


Mamalukes, why fo cal- 
led, iii. 263, 264, mal- 
ters of Egypt after the 
cruſades, 204, 
Manadarins, in what 
light they are conſidered 
in China, i. 20. 

Mandog, created king 
of Lithuania by the pope, 


[i. 340. 


Manfred 
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Manfred uſurps Naples, 
ii. 15, whether he poi 
ſoned his brother, 16˙ 
killed, 16. | 

Manicheans : origin of 
their ſect, i. 40, pro- 
ſcribed by Diocleſian, 64, 
retire among the Maho 
metans, 177, 

Mauners of the Chineſe 
are mild, i. 21, of Eu- 
rope towards the time of 
Charlemaign, 182, &c. 
and in that prince's reign, 
106, &c. at the lime of 
the cruſades, 329, 333, 
towards the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 11. 
165, &c. very looſe un- 
der Leo the tenth, jii. 87, 
of the Dutch in the ſix- 
teenth century, 302, of 
the Turks, ii. 249, iv. 
277, 278, of the Perſians, 
279, &c. 

Mansfeld one of the 
ſupports of the Proteſtants 
of Germany, iv. 125, 
ſupported by Richelieu, 

8. 


Mantua ſurprized and 
plundered by the troops 
of Ferdinand the ſecond, 
. 

Manu factures in Italy 
before and under Charle- 
maign, 103, 108, none 
but there and in Greece 


| 


in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, 224, eſtabliſhed 
among the Flemminge, ii. 
130, introduced into 
France by Henry the 
fourth, iv. 17, in Riche. 
lieu's time, 103, of Erg- 
land, iv. 190. 

Marcel, head of the 
rioters at Paris during the 
captivity of John the 
Good, ii. 136. 

Marculfus, his formu- 
laries, i. 120, 135. 

Marcus Aurelius favours 
the Chriſtians, i. 63. 

Margaret of Anjou, 
married 


the earl of Warwick, 
ibid. ſaves herſelf by 
flight, 


the D. of York and War- 


wick, 359, aſſembles an- 
other army, ibid. is de- 
feated and flies to Scot- | 


land, 361, borrows mo- 
ney and troops in France, 
392, is defeated again 
and flies to her father, 
ibid. in league with War- 
wick, 363, taken priſon- 
er and her ſon killed, 

365, 


to Henry the 
ſixth, ii. 354, what diſ- 
turbances ſhe occaſions, 
355, ſets her huſband at 
liberty and commands the 
army, 357, defeated by | 


358, vanquiſhes | 
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36 5 „is ranſomed and dies. 

66. 

: Margaret, wife of Lewis 
Hutin, ſtrangled, ii. 121. 

Margaret Waldemar, 
the Semiramis of the 
North, ii. 12. 

Margaret of Parma, 
governeſs of the Low 
Countries, iii. 291. 

Margaret of Navarre 
declares againſt her huſ- 
band, iii. 371, 

Marillac conſpires a- 
gainſt Richelieu, iv. 74, 
his trial, 76, 77, and 
death, 77. 

Mark Paolo was ac- 
quainted with Japan, iii. 
199, what uſe Colambus 
made of his manuſcript, 
ibid. | 

Marozia, concubine of 
pope Sergius, i. 204, her 
power and wickedneſs, 
205, 

Marriageable, at what 
age in the Eaſt Indies, 111. 
200. 

Marriages. The pope 
has no authority to take 
cognizance of them, i. 
224, whether thoſe of the 
clergy ought to be per- 
mitted or not, iii. 87, the 
Proteſtants have the ad- 
vantage over the Catho- 
lics in this diſpute, 100. 


| 


Maſs in Charlemaign's 
time differed from that at 
preſent, and ſtil} more 
from that uſed in the pri- 
mitive ages of Chriſtianity, 
i. 123, private maſſes, it 
was long before they were 
introduced, ibid. fold pub- 
licly, iii. 94, ſuppreſſed by 
Luther, 99. 

Maſſacre of the Jews 
by the cruſaders, 1. 350, 
351, of Vaſh, iii. 348, of 
St. Bartholomew, 356, 
357, premeditated, 355, 
357, 358, approved at 
Rome, 358, of the Pro- 
teſtants in Ireland, iv. 15 1. 

Materialiſm has not al- 
tered the moral doctrine 
of the Chineſe, 1. 27, no 
more than that of the pri- 


mitive fathers of the 
church, 28. 
Mathematics perfected 


in England, iv. 184. 
Marſcilles. The poor 
man whom they uſed to 
ſacrifice in that city, i. 8, 
trade thereof in the ſix- 
teenth century, ii. 379. 
Martel (Charles) defeats 
Ahderama, and faves 
France, 1. 55, title given 
him by the pope, 106, 
whether he is damned, 121. 
Martin IV. depoſes the 
king of Arragon, ii. 30. 


Mar- 


Martin V. his -'ogium, 
ii. 99, laws of las pub.iſh- 
ing at Conſtance, 100, 


St. Martin of Tours 


diſapproved of puttirg 


heretics to death, i. 263 


Martyrs Jeſuits, iv. 138. 

- Mary queen of Scots ; 

troubles during her mino- 
rity, iii. 142, and, after 
her firſt huſband's deceaſe, 
143, endeavouring to hin- 
der the reformation, ſhe 


' eſtabliſhed it, 142, rival- 


ſhip between her and 
Elizabeth, 331, marries 
lord Darnly, bid. her af 
fection for Rizzio, 332, 
marries Bothwell who mur- 
dered her huſband, 333, 
a captive, 309, 334, her 
Tight to the crown of Eng- 
land, 30g, obliged to re- 
linquith it, 327, makes 
her eſcape into England, 
and is put under arreſt, 
334, what ruined her, 


" $20, 336, wied, 396, 


337, and executed, 337, 
was not a martyr of reli- 
gion, 16d. compared to 
Joan of Naples, 338. 
Mary queen of England, 
puts Jane Grey and her 
family to death, iii. 137, 
138,323, marries Philipthe 
ſecond, 323, her character, 
138, perſecutes the Pro- 


. 


teſtants, 139, aſſiſts Philip 
againſt France, 282, loſes 
Calais, 284, dies, 285. 

Mary of Burgunay, ſtrip- 
ped of part of her domi. 
nions, ii. 273, marries 
Maximilian, 273, 274. 

Mary of Arragon, whe- 
ther Otho I. put her to 
death for adultery, 1. 267, 

Mary of Hungary, ſur- 
named the #izg, iii. 24, 
governed by her mother, 
cauſes Durazzo to be 
aſſaſſinated, 25, impriſon- 
ed by the ban of Croa- 
tia, 25, marries Sigiſmund, 
ibid, ' 

Mary of Medicis, ap- 
pointed regent, 1v. 29, 
her bad adminiſtration, 
29, 3o, priſoner at Blots, 
37, 38, is reconciled to 
the king, 40, reſtored to 
favour after the death of 
Luines, 52, what pains 
ſhe took to raiſe Richelieu, 
52, 53, 54, quarrels with 
this miniſter, 71, 72, pre- 
vails on the king to dil- 
miſs him, 74, put under 
arreſt on his account, 79, 
eſcapes to Bruſſels, and 
preſents her petition to 
parliament, 80, her letter 
to the king upon with- 
holding her dower, 81, 
82, dies a beggar, 102. 

Matilda, 


I N00 
Matilda, her hatred to 


the emperor, i. 271, ſides 6 


with Gregory the ſev<ath, 
275, Whether ſhe was © re- 
gory's mird, 279, gives 
away her terrttories to the 
church, 283, marries after 
Gregory's deceaſe, 285. 

Matrimonial ( caules ) 
whether the pope has a 
right to evoke them to 
his court, i. 185. 

Matthias, appointed go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, 
iii, 296, diſmiſſed 297, 
obliged his brother to re- 
ſign his dominions to him, 
iv. 120, concludes an ad- 
vantageous peace with the 
Turks, 257. 

Mauregat, chief of the 
Chriſtians of Aſturia, i. 
176. 

Maurice, of Orange, 
ſtadtholder, iii. 301, ſends 
ſuccours to the king of 
Portugal, 304, and to 
Henry the fourth, 313, 
paid his troops better than 
Philip the third, iv. 105, 
Oppoſes the twelve years 
truce, 106, 1s at the head 
of the Gomariſts, 229, 
wants to be ſovereign, 
ibid, 

Maurienne, (houſe of 
its beginning, i. 251, 


— 


Maxentius, why called 


E X. 


a tyrant by hiſtorians, i. 


Maximilian I. marries 
Mary of Burgundy, ii. 
273, 274, his nickname, 
209, what part he aQed 
when Lewis the twelfth 
invaded Italy, 326, enters 
into a league againſt Ve- 
nice, 340, takes Trieſte, 
342, ſerves in the Eng- 
liſh army under Henry 
the eighth, 350. iii. 34. 
what he wrote to the 
ſtates of Sweden, 13, 14, 
gains the battle of Gui- 
negaſte over the French, 
34, takes the title of em- 
peror ele, zbid. intro- 
duces the arms of the 
Macedonian phalanx, 40, 
is deſirous of being made 
pope, 50. 

Maximilian II. his weak 
government, iv. 117, in 
vain does he get himſelf 
elected king of Poland, 
ibid. 

Maximilian of Bavaria 
eſtabliſhes the grandeur of 
2 houſe, which after- 
wards cruſhed his own 
family, iv. 122, created 
elector, 125. 

Maximinus, why he per- 
ſecuted the Chriſtians, i. 
64. 
Mayenne, (the duke of) 

in 


in what manner he evaded 
the propoſals of Philip the 
ſecond, iii. 312, defeated 
at Ivri, iv. 4, oppoſes the 
electing of the Infanta to 
be queen of France, 8. 

Meaſures, at what time 
they were made the ſame 
all over England, i. 309. 

Mecklenburg given to 
Walſtein, iv. 126. 

Medals antient of the 


Indians eſteemed by the 37 


1. 6, 32, of 
Lewis XII. againſt the 
pope, ii. 346, of Catha- 
rine de Medicis, iii. 362. 
Medicine or the ſcience 
of phyſic, cultivated by 
the Arabs, i. 57, ſtate 
thereof at the time of 
Charles the Bald, 150, 
151, at Cordova in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, 255, of the Chi- 
neſe, iii. 247, of the Per- 
ſians, 262, unknown in 
Sweden in the 16th cen- 
tury, iv. 237. 
Medicis (lage of) iii. 84. 
Medicis (Coſmo de) fa- 
ther of his country, what 
uſe he made of his riches, 
11. 302, compared to Pi- 
ſiſtratus, 303, aſſaſſination 
of his grandſons, 76:4. 
Medicis (Laurence de) 
ſurnamed the father of 
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his country, ii. 303, $04, 

Medicis (Peter de) ii, 
304, expelled from Flo. 
rence, ii. 30g. 

Medicis (John de) the 
beſt captain of his time, 
iii. 62, 

Medicis (Alexander de) 
receives the inveſtiture of 
Tuſcany, ili. 66. 
Megrin (St.) aſſaſſinated 
1 of Guile, iii. 


deliverers of Swiſſerland, 
ii 


ner he treated his French 


peace, 389. 


Meledin, attacked by the 
cruſaders, i. 380, in what 
manner he treated St. 
Francis of Aſſiſi, 381, ob- 
liges the cruſaders to ca- 
pitulate, 382, treats with 
the emperor Frederick the 


ſecond, 382, 383. 
Urbaniſt faction, 11. 89. 


originally from Indoſtan, i. 
33, race of white men in 


1. 


93 
. 2 - 
n r , 


Melechthal, one of the © 


Melecſala, in what man- 


priſoners, i. 384, in vain 
ſues to St. Lewis for 


Meliorati, pope of the 


Men ſome imagined | 
that the human race came 


Africa, iii. 197, of dif- 
ferent ſpecies in the four 
parts of the world, 215. 
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it is not in their nature to 
defice what they know no- 
thing of, i. . 

Merchant made king. 1 
105. 
Mefah falſe, iv. 266, 
Oc. 

Metz in vain beſieged 
by Charles the fifth, iii. 
80, 81, Metz, Toul, and 


Verdun, an excreſcence of 


the Germanic body, cut 
off by France, iv. 116. 

Mexicans, their human 
ſacrifices, iii. 223, 224, 
government and altrono- 
my, 225, art of war and 
finances, ibid. 

Mexico, its power before 
the invaſion of the Spa- 
rlards, iii. 222, 223, con- 
quered by the latter, ii. 
377, iii. 226, 227, &c. 

Milis: windmills when 
invented, 11. 173. 

Minorities, always ſer- 
viceable to the antient 
conſtitution, iii. 344. 

Miracles, falſe ones ne- 
ceſlary to amuſe the vul- 
ger, iv. 195, 196. 

Min:ratives, medicines 
uled in the Arabian 
ſchools, i. 57. 

Miriæueis heads the Af- 
ghans, iv. 283, aſſaſſinat- 
ed, 284. 

Mijals Moſarabic and 
Vole iV. 


Roman undergo the fiery 
proof, i. 269. 


Miſſionaries, in what 


1.| manner treated by the 


Tartars, ii. 12, their re- 
putation in China, iv. 
303, 304, they loſe it, 
305, why perlecut ted in 
Japan, 306, 307. 


Mitra: whether this 
name is Perſian or Indian, 
bs. 43 


Modes or faſhions of the 
French at the time of Phi- 
lip the Fair, 11, 189, when 
is it that they began to 
ſpread into other coun- 
tries, iii. 44, thoſe in 
Richelieu's time, iv. 103. 

Mogul (the great) it is 
falſe that all the lands be- 
long to him, and that all 
his ſubjects are his ſlaves, 


iu. 201, 253, 254, in. 
292, 295. 
Mohammed wants to ſup- 


preſs the Caliphate, ii. 6, 
overcome by the Tartars, 
7, dies a fugitive, 8. 

Molay, grand matter of 
the Templars, burnt alive, 
ll, 55, 57. 

Monaldeſco, an author 
at the age of a hundred 
and fifteen, ji. 68. 

M>»narchy : the authori- 
ty of kings is always li- 
mited at the beginning of 

S monar- 


EX. 


monarchies, iii. 21, uni- 
verſal, whether Charles the 
fiftb, Philip the ſecond, 
or Lewis the fourteenth 
aimed at it, 65, 79, what 
is underſtood by the Sici- 
lian monarchy, i. 240, 
. 

Money or coin, antiquity 
of that of China, i. 16, 
of paper in difficult times, 
ibid. that which was uſed 
at the time of Charlemaign 
and after, 109, 110, 111, 
its debaſement, ii. 196, 
of iron and copper in 
Sweden and Denmark, 
197. See ſpecte. 

Mang (general) reſtores 
the Royal family in Eng- 
land, iv. 182. 

Monks, vain endeavours 
to extirpate them in the 
eaſt, i. 85, they contend 
for authority with biſhops, 
120, wealthy and power- 
ful long before Charle- 
maign, 121, become prin- 
ces in Germany, 197, 
diabolical invention, 1. 
212, thoſe who quit their 
convents to marry, excuſ- 
ed, 111. 100, their cheats 
and tricks detected under 
Henry the eighth, 128, 
thoſe who hold the firſt 
rack, 159, mortal hatred 
between the white and 


the black, 167, vain en- 
deavours of Peter the 
Great to diminiſh their 
number, 243, thoſe of 
mount Athos, 1i. 247. 

Mons preſents the ſen- 
tence of depoſition to 
Chriſtian king of Den- 
mark, iii. 17, 18. 

Montauban, beſieged by 
Luines, iv. 47. | 

Maontecuculi, defeats the 
Turks at St. Goddard, 
iv. 273. 

Monteſquion, aſſaſſinates 
Conde, iv. 354. 

Mon! fort (Simon of) un- 
dertakes a cruſade againſt 
the Albigenſes, 1. 378, 
called the Machabee and 
defender of the faith, 11, 
22, uſurps Languedoc, 23, 
is killed at the fiege of 
Toulouſe, 25. 

Montfort (John of) his 
right to Brittany ſupport- 
ed by Edward the third, 
ii. 125, ſurprized and car- 
ried priſoner to Paris, 
126, his wife a heroine, 26. 

Montigny deputed to 
Philip the ſecond, iii. 291. 

Montmorenci, conſtable 
defends Provence and Dau- 
phine againſt Charles the 
fifth, iii. 72, why diſ- 
graced, 75, priſoner at St. 
Quintin, 283, and at 

Dreux, 
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Dreux, 349, drives the 
Engliſh from before Havre 
de Grace, 350, wounded 
at St. Denis, 352, his 
ſaying to his confeſſor, 
352, 353, his character 
and funeral pomp, ibid. 

Montmorenci (duke de) 
what the king wrote to 
him in regard to the vic- 
tory of Vegliano, iv. 73, 
appears in arms againſt 
Richelieu, 82, 83, taken 
priſoner at Caſtlenaudari, 
84, his love for the queen, 
and legacies to Richelieu, 
85, 80. 

Montpellier opens its 
gates to Lewis XIII. and 
upon what conditions, 1v. 


1. 

Montro/s (marquiſs of 
defeated, taken priſoner, 
and hanged, iv. 171. 

Moor (Sir Thomas) re- 
fuſes the oath of ſupre- 
macy, iii. 129, beheaded, 
ibid. 

Moors invade Spain, i. 
165, &c. yield homage 
to Charlemaign, 167, 
and to his ſon Lewis the 
Debonnair, ibid. their de- 
cline, 168, want to over- 
run Spain again in the 
beginning of the thirteenth 
century, ii. 36, defeated, 
ibid. loſe Majorca and 


Valentia, 37, 38, Cordo- 
va, Murcia, and Seville, 
38, Portugal, 33, Al- 
garves, 42, Gibraltar, 
ibid. expelled intirely, 
299, iv. 106, 107, forced 
to ſubmit to baptiſm, iii. 
175, retire to Africa and 
France, iv. 107. 
Morality, cultivated 
more by the Chineſe than 
by any other nation, 1. 20. 
Moro, his conſpiracy 
againſt Japan, iv. 308. 
Morocco, its foundati- 
on, i. 165, its inhabi- 


| tants, iii. 277. 278. 


Moreſini, his glorious 
defence of Candia, iv. 
263, obtains an honour- 
able capitulation, 264, 
265, accuſed of treaſon. 
266, in what manner he 
juſtified himſelf, i514. con- 
quered Morea, 7zb1id. 

Mortimer gallant of 
[Iſabella wife of Edward 
the ſecond, ii. 120, hang- 
ed, ibid. 

Mojt Chriftian, the firſt 
king of France that took 
this title, ii. 265. 

Motaſſem, his miſtake 
in taking Turks for his 
guards, i. 341, 342. 

Moteauma, priſoner of 
Cortez, iii. 226, pays 


him tribute, ibid. his 
8 2 death, 
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death, 228, and deſcen- 
dants, bid. | 

Meuchi, inquiſitor, 111. 
153, 

Mulberry trees culti- 
vated in the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries, iii. 


4+ | 

Mauley Mahammad dif. 
putes Morocco with his 
uncle, iii. 303, killed, 
304. 

Muley Iſmael his cruel- 
ty and long life, iv. 262, 
363. 

Muncer, Anabaptiſt 
leader, iii. 108, ſtirs up 
the peaſants, log, his 
puniſhment, zbid. 

Munjier in the hands of 
the Anabaptiſts, iii. 111, 
retaken by the biſhops, 
M216 

Muphti, his appoint- 
ments, iii. 269. 

Murray, at the head of 
the Scotch Proteſtants a- 
gainſt Mary Stuart, iii. 
331, 334, aſſaſſinated, 
338. : 

Muſa, Tamerlane's pri- 
ſoner, 221, who makes 
him ſultan, 222, cannot 
maintain his ground a- 


- gainſt his brothers, 223, | 


Muſcevites, hardly Pa- 
gans in Charlemaign's 
time, i. 127. Sce Rufians, 


Muſcovy conquered by 
Baſilides, iii. 2, its man- 
ners and religion at that 
time, 3, 

Muſic, how far the 
Chineſe underſtood it, i. 
19, when perfected, ii. 
182, 183, prohibited at 
Geneva during two cen- 
turies, iii. 115, Italian 
ſuperior to the Greek, 
47. Gregorian, i. 112. 

Muſcets, when firſt made 
uſe of, ii. 170. 

Muſſulmen, ſucceſs of 
their arms, i. 5 3, 54, how 
far they relembled the 
Romans, 56, when po- 
liſhed, ibid. lay ſiege to 
Rome, 170, their empire 
diſmembered, 172, their 
ſituation in Spain in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, 254, Ec. 


Muſtapha, brother of 
Achmet the firſt, twice 
depoſed and at length 


ſtrangled, iv. 258. 
Mutes are not the exe- 
cutioners of the ſeraglio, 
iv. 261. 
Muzza makes the con- 


queſt of Spain, 1. 165. 


| N. 

Naples, formerly a re- 
public, i. 228, conquered 
by the Normans, 242, 
kow 
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how it became a kef of 
Rome, 234, what fort of} 
fief, ii. 283, whether that 
cauld be, i. 155 ju to 
the Tancreds, 228, Ec. to 
the Germans, 303. 
French, ii. 10, Sc. to 
Charles the eighth, 313, to 
Charles the fifth, iii. 54, 55, 
Pontifical law that its king 


ſhall never be emperor, 5 5, fi 


the only tributary king 
dom in the world, iv. 191, 
ſcheme of Paul the fourth 
to make himſelf maſter 
of it, 191, 192. 

Naſſer, Caliph, calls 
Jengs'z-chan to his afli:- 
tance, ii. 6. 

Nawaretta, what he ſys 
touching the religion of 
the Chineſe, i. 24, and of 
the inſcription found in 
China, 28. 

Na varre, becomes a ſe-— 
parate kingdom, ii. 34, 
uſurped by "Ferdinand the 
ſecoad, 349, taken by 
Francis the firit, and re- 
taken by the Spaniards, 
iii. 86. 

Negroes ſeem formed to 
be ſlaves to the reſt of 
mankind, iii. 215, 216. 

Nemours (James d'Ar- 
magnac duke of) his cruel 
puniſhment, ii. 262, 263, 
baibarous treatment of 


his children, 263, 


to the i 


Nemours (Lewis of) de- 
feated and killed at Ce- 
rignola, ii. 333» 334. 

ice, 15 made the feat 
of the Turkiſh empire, 
344, taken by the cru- 
ſaders, 357, by Theodore 
L1ſcaris, 378. 

Nice, beſieged by the 
Ap and by the French, 
i. 76. 

8 I. depoſes Gon- 
tier archbiſhopof Cologne, 


i. 182. protects Teutberga, 


183, excommunicates Lo- 
tharius and Valrade, 185, 


184. meddles in the quu-— 


rel betwixt Photius and 
Igaatius, 186. 


Nights (cuſtom of reck- 
oning by) i. 113. 
Nile, its ſource and the 


cauſes of its inundattons, 


ii. 205 

N. bilirg loſe the adm;- 
niſtration of juſtice, iii. 
345, wrong to refuſe this 
title to the gentlemen of 
the long robe, ii. 201, no 
ſuch order of men among 
the Turks, or in any part 
of Aſia, 244. iii. 259. 

Nogaret ſurprizes Boni- 
face the eighth in Anagni, 
ii. 80. 

Norfolk (duke of) con- 
demned to Power by Henry 
the eighth, iii. 322, 

S 3 Nor- 
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Norfolk (duke of) at- 
tempts to marry Mary 
Queen of Scots, iii. 336. 
dies upon a ſcaffold, ibi 

Normandy, heretofore 
Neuſtria, i. 159 

Normans, beginning of 
their depredations, i. 153. 
plunder France, England, 
and Germany, 153, 154, 
155, Cc. whether they 
died ſuddenly for having 
pillaged St. Germain des 
Prez, 155, make them- 
ſelves maſters of Holland 
and Flanders, 156, ©: 
Neuſtria and Brittany, 
158, 159, lay fiege to 
Pais, 150, 157, ſubdued 
in England by Alfred, 
161, conquer Naples and 
Sicily, 228, 229, Cc. See 
Danes. 

North, laperideity of 
northern nations over the 
ſoutkern, iv. 303. 

Norway, heretofore an 
tlective kingdom, iii. 11, 

Notes, modern, of muſic, 
ii. 183. 

Novatianus, the only 
Roman that was author 
of 2 ſect, i. 82. 

Number golden, invent- 
ed by Metan, iv. 198. 

Nuncio, from the pope 
to the port, ii. 310. 


maign, i. 


Nurenburgh, its com- 
merce in the fixteenth 
century, ii. 379. 


O. 

(marquiſs of) how he 
adminiftered the revenue 
under Henry the third, 
111. 369. 

O.4, in which Charles 
the ſe cond lay hid, is placed 
among the couſteliations, 
. 

Oath admitted in cri- 
minal cauſes under Charle- 
131, 2 new 
manner of falſifying it, 
289, of allegiance which 
the Romans took to Ar- 
nold, 194, which the 
Poles require of their 
kings, iii. 10, of ſupre- 
macy, 127. 

Obedience. See embaſſies, 

Obeliſis raiſed at Rome, 
iv. 204. 

O'/ervatery at Pekin, i. 
19. 


father Jenghiz chan, ii. 13. 
Odin, god of the 


Danes, i. 127. 

Oeconomy, may loſe its 
nature and become a vice, 
ii. 343. 

Qfice Moſarabic, how 
preſerved at Toledo, i. 


209. 


Olivarex, 


OXai-chan ſucceeds his 


45 
55 
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Olivarex, one of the 
three miniſters of his time, 
who determined the fate 
of Europe, iv. 61, his a- 
verſion to Buckingham, 
63, 65, his unſucceſsful 
adminiſtration, 109, con- 
tributes to the revolution 
of Portugal without de- 
ſigning it, 110, in what 
manner he made it known 
to his maſter, 111, his diſ 
grace, ibid. compared to 
Richelieu, 112. 

Olopuen (St.) ſuppoſed 
to have preached Chiifti- 
anity in China, 1. 28. 

Omar, a perſecutor, and 
aſterwards apoſtle of Ma- 
homet, i. 43, his con 
queſts, 51, aſlaſlnated, 
Oper, archbiſhop, in 
concert with Julian invites 
the Moors into Spain, i. 
165, takes an oath of al- 
legiance to the Mahome- 
tans, 165. 

Opdam beats the Swedes, 
and delivers Copenhagen, 
iv. 233. 

Oppede perſecutes the 
Vaudois, iii. 150, 151, 


by his intereſt eſcapes the 
puniſhment he deſerved, 
i; RP | | 
Orators, why Italy has 


Orcan marries the 
daughter of the Greek 
emperor, 11. 215. 

Order of Templars, 
Hoſpitallers, and Teuto- 
nic, i. 302, 394. 355, 
of Calatrava, 1i. 35, of 
the golden fleece, ii. 168, 
278, of the garter and St. 
Michael, 278, for the re- 
lief of the poor and the 
infirm, zbi4. monaſtic or- 
ders ſerviceable to, but 
not invented by the pops, 
iii. 155, their great num- 
ber, 157, ever jealous of 
one another, 167, 

Ordinance for waging 
civil war, i. 309, ſelf deny- 
ing. iv. 161, 

Orientals, miſtakes of 
their writers, ii 184. 

Oriflamme of St. Denis, 
MET > 

Origin of good ard 
evil, i. 40, 41. 

Orleans (Gaſton of) plot- 
ting againſt Richelieu, iv. 
60, 71, 73, retires to Lor- 
rain, 78, encourages Mont- 
morenci to take up arms, 
82, how he paſſed through 
France to join him, 82, 
83, treats with the king 
and promiſes to love 
Richelieu, 85, retires to 
Bruſſels, 86, marries Mar- 


not produced any, iii. 45 


garet of Lorrain in private, 
84 88, 


K 


88, his marriage ſet aſide, John the twelfth, ard 
89, returns to France and takes Rome a ſecond tim e, 
commands the army, 93, 209, 211, chaſtiſes the 
agrees to the aſſaſſinatioa Romans, 211. 

of Richelieu, but is iright-| Ot II. marches to 
ened and neglects to give! | m_— againſt his father, 
the ſignal. :b:d. enters into 212, puts ſeveral of 
a confpiracy with Bouil- the fe na tors to dea 2th, 13, 
lon ard Cinq mars, 98. his misfortunes and deata, 
gets out of the ſcrape by 214. 

informing againſt his ac- Ortho III. maſter of 
complices, 100, how treat. Rome, i. 214, what lands 
ed by the duke of Lermaj he afl. igned to the popes, 


at Bruſſels, 113. ide. whether he put his 
Ormus wreſted from the wife to death for adultery, 
Portraueſe, iii. 261. 4267. 


Orte vicount d') refuſes} Othe IV. choſen em- 
to maſiacre the Proteſtants, peror, i. 304, excommuni- 
iv. 358. cated by the pope, 320, 


Or grund. See Tegru!, | marcies againſt Philip A 

ee ſultan, de poſed, | o oull ws, ibid. loſes the 
and ſtrangled, iv. 258. batt! e of Bovines, 323, 

"7 Sig (Donna TIfab.) his 1 
married to Philip the fect Of %, count Palatine, 
cond, in the queen's lif- wants to kit a Cardinal, 
time, iii. 280. l. 296. | 

O/?ia, its harbour re- Orman, chief of the 
paired, i. 180. MuTalmen, aſſaſſina ted, i. 


Orth the great reſtores} 5 3. 
the empire, 1. 199, is the Oztocares, refuſes to 
umpire of kings, 200, in- pay homage to Rodolphu 
vited by the Italians to ü. 29 
croſ the Alps, 201, 207. | Or:oman, founder of the 
is crowned emperor at] Ottoman line of Turkiſn 
Rome, 207, in what man |emperors, ii. 215. 
ner he confirmed the pre Ortoman, a gominican 
tended donations made to | friar, iv. 260. 
the holy ſee, 208, depoſes| Ouzn, a Carthuſian wants 
| | to 


1 


to aſſaſſinate Henry the 
fourth, iv. 22, 23. 

Oulougbeg makes the 
ſcieaces flouriſh, ii. 225, 
226. 

Ocxen/tiern, his conduct 
after the death of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, iv. 131. 

Oxford, foundation of 
that univerſity, i. 163. 


. 

Pagan, origin of this 
word, 1. 71, 

Painters, Italian, from, 
rior to Greek, iii. 46. 

Painting in the 13th 
century, ii. 182, of the 
Chineſe, iii. 246, in Spain 
ſince Philip the ſecond, iv. 
113. 

Palafox, his letter fo 
Innocent the tenth, 11. 
165, 166. 

Palatines alone were 
permitted to vote in the 
dates of Poland before 
Caſtmir the third, iii. 8, 
zuthority which the pa- 
latine of Hungary had 
tormerly, 20 

Ka broke upon 
the wheel, iii. 57. 

Paleolagus (John) ſends 
ambaſſadors to the council 
of Baſil, ii. 207, 208, goes | 
o Italy, and makes his 


= to the popes | 
28 


E A 
Paleologus ( Michael ) 


flatters the popes with his 


ſubmiſſion, ii. 214, de- 
prived of Chriſtian buria!, 
ibid, 

Paleologus ( Manue!: ) 
hoſtage to Amurath, ii. 
216, goes to Paris to ſue 
for ſuccour, 218, implores 
Tamerlane's aid, 2 20, ſends 
ambaſſadors to Samarcand, 
224. 

N (John) ſtoops 
to Urban the fifth and 
Amurath, ii. 205, cauſes 
his eldeſt ſon's eyes to be 
plucked oat, and gives his 
youngeſt fon as an hoſtage, 
216, obeys Bajazet, 217. 

Paleclogus (Conſtantine) 
11. 235, followed the Ro- 
man ritual, 238, his capi- 
tal beſieged by the Turks, 
237, 238, he capitulates, 
and is killed, 

Paltologi divide Greece 
among them, ii. 235. 

Palefiine, its ſtate at the 
time of the firſt cruſade, 
i. 345, 346, compared to 
Swiſſerland, 34 

Pandolihus, the Legate, 
perſuades Join Lackland 
to become a feudatory to 
the church, i. 318, 319. 


Paper when 1aven:i c, 


ii. 173, manufactured in 
China, time 1mmemorial, i. 
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17. has been ſometimes 
uſed there inſtead of mo- 
ney, 16. 

Parentage: within how 
many degrees it was for- 
merly forbid to marry, 
226, 227. 

Paris plundered by the 
Normans, i. 155, theatre 
of civil war during the 
captivity of John the 
Good, 11. 136 number of 
its inhabitants at that time, 
zbid, and under Lewis the 
eleventh, 265, 266, refuſes 
to grant money to Henry 
the third, iii. 366, forms 
the league, 367, beſieged 
by Henry the ſourtb, iv. 
5, ſy mit, 10, 11, number 
of it inhabitants at pre- 
ſent, 13, and in Henry the 
fourth's time, zbid. 

Parliament, at what time 
they were held under 
Charlemaign, i. 107, what 
power they had at that 
time, 108, their founda- 
tion in France, 13. 44, thoſe 
of Toulouſe and Nor- 
mandy when founded, 199. 

Parliament of Paris, its 
foundation, ii. 199, ren- 
dered fixt and perpetual, 
ibid. how far it differs from 
the States General, 10d 
and from the antient par- 


liaments, ibid. why called 


a ſovereign court, 201, 
how often it met a year, 
200, What it would have 
been, were it not for the 
excluſion of the biſhops, 


i. 201, two at a time under 


Henry the fifth of Eng- 
land, 203, its influence 
under minorities, 286, re- 
ſolute in the caſe of re- 
giſtering the concordat, 
Iii. 145, an indult granted 
them, 146, a conſtant de- 
fender of the liberties of 
the Gallican church a- 
gainſt Rome, 145, 152, 
what diſtinguiſhes it from 
all the reſt, iv. 41, uſed 
ill upon Richelieu's ac- 
count, 78. 

Parliament of England, 
at what time it aſſumed 
its preſent form, ii. 117, 
its advantage over the 
States General of France, 
194, 195, united with 
that of Scotland againſt 
Charles the firit, iv. 150, 
the republican parliament 
would fain join the united 
provinces to England, 174, 
diffolved by Cromwell, 
157, 176, reſtored under 
Richard, 181, Barebone's 
parliament, 176. 

Paſcal II. repairs to 
France, to aſk ſuccours, i. 
288, his treachery, 289. 
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Pas d armes, an imitation 
of the tournaments, 11, 38. 

Patans, the predomi— 
rant party in India, iii. 
251. 

Patriarch univerſal, a 
title diſputed between the 
biſhops of Conſtantinople 
and Rome, 1. 115, the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople 
called pope, 190, a Greek 
and a Latin patriarch at 
Conſtantinople, 1. 399. 
Greek patriarch inſtalled 
by Mahomet the ſecond, 
11. 242, what he pays to 
the Turk at his inſtalla- 
tion, 248. 

Patrician: what this title 
hgnified at Rome, 1. 96, 

Patrimony of St. Peter: 
origin of this expreſſion, 
i. 80, 81, its extent, 98, 
falls at length into the 
hands of the pope, 305. 

Paul IV. enters into an 
alhance with France a- 
gainſt Philip the ſecond, 
iii. 282, would fain beſtow 
Naples and Sicily on a ſon 
of France, itid. forced to 
ſue to Philip for peace, 
286, inſulted by the duke 
of Alva, iv. 192, condem- 
nation of his nephews, 16. 

Paul V. quarrels with 
Venice, and implores the 
mediation of Henry the 
fourth, iv. 212, 213, c. 


refuſes to decide the point 
of the immaculate concep- 
tion, 214, 215, embel- 
liſnes Rome, 215. 

Pax, a paper maker at 
Padua, i. 174. 

Peace of Cambray, iii. 
66, of Crepi, 78, of Ca- 
teau Cambreſis, 285, of 
Vervins, 315, which was 
the firſt advantageous one 
to France ſince Philip Au- 
guſtus, iv. 16, of Paſa, 
broke by Ferdinand the 
ſecond, 127, of Weſtpha- 
lia, 133, 134. 

Peaſants, ſtirred up a- 
gainſt their lords in France, 
ii. 136, 138, in England, 
150, in Germany by Mun- 
cer, iii. 109, Ec. ſlaves 
in Poland, 8, in Hungary, 
28, and hereto{ore allo in 
Denmark and Norway, 11, 
but not in Sweden, 26:4. 

Peer. Origin of this title, 
i. 221, thoſe of England 
excommunicated by the 
pope, 325, why thoſe of 
France ought to have a 
ſeat in the parliament of 
Paris, ii. 200, the king 
was heretofore obliged to 
preſide there himſelt, 20 3, 
204. 

Pekin, formerly Cam- 
balu, taken by lenghiz- 
chan, it. 6. 

Pela- 
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Pelagius born in Eng- 
land, i. 128. 

Pelagius Teudomer, 
whether he was king of 
Aſturia, i. 166. 

Penance public, at- what 
time cuſtomary in the 
weſtern churches, 1. 125, 
that of Lewis the Debon- 
nair, 143, of Vamba and 
Theodoſius, 143, 144, pe- 
nance of the Indians; 11. 
203. 3 

Pepin acknowledged by 
the pope, and crowned 
King of France, i. 77, 
marches into Italy, 78, 
Whether he gave the ex- 
archate to the popes, 79, 


receives a letter of St. 


Peter and marches once 

more into Italy, ibid. ex- 

tent of his kingdom, 87. 
Pepin, ſon of Lewis the 


Debonnair, receives Aqui- 
taine for his ſhare, i. 138, 


rebels againſt his father, 
140. 
Perez, aſſaſſinates Eſco- 
vedo, iii. 281. 
Perin Tomaſel, an Ur. 
baniſt pope, 11. 89. 
Perkin, impoſtor, 111.374. 
Perron, (Cardinal) his 
behaviour at the laſt States 
General, iv. 31, 32. 
* Perſia, its ſtate before 
Alexander, i. 36, and un- 


der the Arſacidæ, 37, its 
empire reſtored by Ar- 
taxerxes, ibid. embraces 
the Mahometan religion, 
52, conquered by Jenghiz- 
chan, ii. 7, 8, 9, ſubdued 
by Tamerlane, 219, its 
ſtate under Schah Abbas, 
1. 258, its government, 
258, 259, in the ſeven- 
teenth century more civi— 
lized than Furky, 278, 
Sc. the lands do not all 
belong to the king, 281, 
decline of this monarchy, 
282, all its dynaſties be- 
gan with force, and ended 
in weakneſs, 283. 

Perfians form a diftinC: 
{e&t from the Turks, iii. 
256, 257, more induſtrious 
than theſe, 261, beauty of 
their language and poetry, 
61, 62. 

Perſecution, neither the 
ſenate, nor the Roman 
emperors had ever this 
ſpirit, i. 61. 

Perſepolis; what opi- 
nion we ought to form 
of its ruins, 1. 38, 

Peru, conquered by the 
Spaniards, 11. 377, iii. 23, 
Sc. what riches they 
found there, 230. 
| Peſlilence, a diſeaſe pe- 
culiar to the Africans, 1. 
77, lays Conſtantinople 

walte, 
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tury, 11. 
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waſte, ibid, fabulous ori 
gin aſſigned by Mezeray to 
that of the fourteenth cen- 
129, peftilence 
in London, iv. 185. 

Peter of Courtenay, 
Latin emperor of Con— 
ſtantinople, i. 397, 398. 

Peter the Cruel, whe- 
ther he was ſo cruel as 
reported, 1i. 141, he de- 
feats ſeven of his baſtard 
brothers, and puts Elea- 
nor their mother to death, 
ibid. cauſes his wife to be 
ſnut up, 142, whether he 
poifoned her, 261d. calls 
the black prince to his 
aſſiſt ince, 143, makes a 
crucl uſe of his victory, 
144, vanquiſhed and ſtab- 
bed to death, 145. 

Peter II. of Arragon 
defeated by Simon of 
Montfort, 11. 24, 37. 

Peter III. of Arragon, 
excommunicated, ii. 43. 

Peter the hermit, au- 


thor of the firſt cruſade, 


I. 347, marches at the 
head of the cruſaders, 
349, his firſt exploit, 350, 
vanquiſhed by Solyman, 
351, from being a genera] 
he becomes chaplain, 358. 
Peter of Capua, author 
of the puerile lite of St 
Catharine of Sienna, ii. 
Jo 


Peter of Navarre takes 
Tripoli, ni. 275. 

St. Peter's pence, i. 215, 
Gregory the ſeventh 
would fain raiſe it in 
France, 282, whether it 
was a Charity or a tribute, 
249, ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land, 111. 127. 

Pelit (John) his doctrine 
of aſſaſſination, ii. 1co, 
15 5, condemned at Con- 
ſtance, 100. 

Petrarch gives ſtrength 
and elegance to the Italian 
tongue, ii. 178, beauty 
and ſpecimen of his ſtyle, 
179, 180, honours paid 
him, 181. 

Petrucci, cardinal, hang- 
ed, iii. 85. 

Philibert Emmanuel, D. 
of Savoy, governor of the 
Low Countries, iii. 279, 
beats the French at St. 
Quintin, 283, reſtored to 
his dominions, 285. 

Philip I. king of France, 
excommunicated by a 
pope, for marrying his 
relation, 1. 225, by ano- 
ther for parting from her, 
226. 

Philip Auguſtus ſeizes on 
the temporalities of ſome 
biſhops, 1. 315, loſes his 
charter roll and makes a 


new one, 314, ſeizes on 


the 
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the territories of John 
Lackland in France, 316, 
receives of the pope the 
inveſtiture of England and 
Ireland, 317, makes great 
preparations to conquer 
them, ibid. is tricked by 
the pope, 318, attacked 
by Otho the fourth, 320, 


gzt, gains the battle of 


ovines, 323, What ad- 
vantage he obtained by it, 
ibid. his policy in letting 
his ſon go over to Eng- 
land, 325, he undertakes 
a cruſade, 371, jealouſy 
between him and Richard 
is the cauſe of his return, 


373. : 

Philip the Fair. His 
reign is a remarkable epo 
cha in the French hiſtory, 
ii. 44, he ſeizes on the 
tenth penny deſigned for 
the relief of the holy land, 
47, orders the pope's 
bull to be thrown into the 
fire, 48, aſſembles the 
fates general againſt him, 
ibid. in concert with the 
Colonna's, canſ:s the 
pope to be ſcizd, 50, 
purſues him even to his 
grave, 51, orders the 
Templars to be arreſted, 
and ſeizes their goods, 
53, deſtroys them all, 33, 
54, Sc, his revenue 121, 


his three ſons declare them; 
ſelves cuckolds, ibid. ſum- 


mons the third eſtate to the 


general aſſemblies, 


1925 


founds the parliament ot 


Paris, 198, 199, and thoſe 
of the other towns, 199, 
coin baſe money, 197, 
198. 
” Philip the Long ex- 
cludes the biſhops from 
parliament, 11. 123. 
Philip of Valois takes 
the benefit of the Salic 
law, ii. 123, 124, ſur- 
named the Fortunate and 
Jul, 124, refuſes the 
challenge profered him 
by Edward, 125, ſupports 
Charles of Blois in his 
pretenſion to Britany, 7614. 
defeated at Creſſy, 126, 
re-unites Dauphine to 
France, 120, purchaſes 
Rouſſillon, S:rdinia, and 
Montpellier, 131, in what 
manner he raiſed money, 
751d. his baſe coin, 198. 
Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, ii. 160, pro- 
ſecutes Charles the ſeventh 
for the murder of his fa- 
ther, 161, his power, 
154, is reconciled to 
Charles the ſeventh, 168, 
his elogium, 7bid. his baſ- 
tards, ibid. 


Philip 


v9 ys 
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Philip the Handſome 
yields homage to Lewis 
the twelfth for Flanders 
and Artois, ii. 326. 

Philip 11. of Spain, what 
treaſures he brought with 
him to England, iii. 217, 
how much he expended 
on the troubles of Flan- 
ders and the league, 217, 
316, wages war in con- 
junction with the Vene— 
tians and the pope againſt 
the Turks, 272, c. acts 
the greateſt but not the 
moſt ſtriking character on 
the European ſtage, 279, 
unjuſtly compared to Ti- 
berius, ibid. crimes of 
which he was accuſed, 
and of which he did not 
clear himſelf, 280, 281, 
lis good qualities, 281, 
what weight he had in 
Europe, 281, 282, he 
goes over to London to 
forward the embarkation 
of troops, 282, 283, 
why he did not take ad- 
vantage of the battle of 
St, Quintin, 283, nor 
of that of Gravelines, 
2385, makes a glorious 
peace, ibid. marries Iſa- 
bella of France, 286, his 
grand principle, 287, his 
implacable hatred againſt 
the Proteſtants, ibid. his 


cruelty and abuſe of pow- 
er weakened his power, 
bid. and were the cauſe 
of his loſing the Nether- 
lands, 288, 289, they are 
miſtaken who extol his 
wiſdom, 292, 295, owns 
himſelf that he broke the 
oath made to the Flem- 
mings, 298, ſeizes on Portu- 
gal, 299, his power at that 
time, 299, 308, 309, his 
paſſion for proſcriptions, 
298, 306, his invincible 
fleet, 302, 3 10, is defeated, 
311, he uſurps Portugal, 
306, receives an embaſſy 
from Japan, 309, encou- 
rages and divides the holy 
league, 312, 313, 314, 
iv. 7. ſets Savoy againſt 
France, 313, 314, would 
fain deſtroy Geneva, 314, 
fruit of all great enter- 
prizes, 315, compared to 
a great river, 316, his 
revenue, ibid. why called 
the devil of the South, 317, 
his contradictory letters 
in regard to the impriſon- 
ment of his ſon, 318, 
reaſons to conclude him 
guilty of parricide, 318, 
319, wants to put Perez 
to death, 319, in vain 
does he court Elizabeth 
for his wife, 324, be- 
comes her implacable ene- 
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my, 328, his death and 
character, 317, compared 
to Henry the fourth, iv. 

19. 

2 III. of Spain, 
weakneſs of his character 
and government, iv. 105, 
expells the Moors, 106, 
107, his ſuperſtition de- 
baſes his reign, 107, 108, 
ſhameful ſatisfaction which 
he is ſaid to have made 
to the inquiſition, iii. 180. 

Philip IV. of Spain, in 
what ſenſe he was ſur- 
named the Great, iv. 108, 
reduced to the neceſſity of 
coining falſe money, 109. 

Philip the Landgrawve of 
Heſſe protector of Lu- 
theraniim, iii. 106, has 
two wives both living at 
the ſame time, 106, 107. 

Philip of Savoy invades 
Provence and Dauphine, 
bv. 4. 

Philip king of the Ro- 
mans, i. 304. 

Philippine iſlands diſ- 
covered by Magellan, iii. 
239. 

Phil:/ophy, of what ſpe- 
cies was that of the an- 
tient Aſiatics, i. 39, at 
what time the real ſort 
began to fhew itſelf in 
Europe, iii. 47, 48, Na. 
tural cultivated in Ger- 


many under Rodolphus 
the ſecond, iv. 120, 
11. perfected in Eng- 
land. 184. 

Photius is made patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, i. 
186, excommunicates the 
pope, ibid. his learning 
and firmneſs, 186, 187, 
depoſed, 188, reltored, 
ibid. takes the title of oe- 
cumenical patriarch, 187, 
receives that of Pope and 
Holineſs, 190, diſputes the 
primacy with the biſhop 
of Rome, 191, depoſed 
a ſecond time, 192, dies, 
ibid. 

Phyfic. See Medicine. 

Picture, of the emperor 
Lotharius on his knees 
before the pope, i. 296. 

Picus of Mirandola, his 
eruditions, ii. 319, in 
what it conſiſted, 320, 
his notion of aſtrology 
and magic, 321, cenſured 
by the pope, 322, and 
abſolved, ibid. 

Pigeons ſerve for mel- 
ſengers, iii. 295. 

Pigmies, their race is 
not fabulous, iii 5. 

Piercy, ringleader of 
the gunpowder treaſon, 
iv. 136. 

Piety, in what it con- 
Its, ii. 264. 

Piltay, 
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P:l4ay, at what time he 
wrote, i. 30, 31. 

Piles of eighteen feet, 
Mi. £2. 

Piſa, formerly a potent 
republic, ii. 112, 113. 

P, ouca ſettles the new 
monarchy of the Tartars, 
. 
Pithbagoras, why he ex- 
preſſed himſelf always in 
parables, i. 31. 

Pius V. univerſally 
hated, iv. 196, his chief 
elogium, 197, he excom- 
municates queen Eliza- 
beth, iii. 328, 335, en- 
ters into a league with 
the Venetians againſt the 
Turks, 270, his charac- 
ter, 270, 271, what he 
ſaid upon hearing of the 
victory of Lepanto, 274. 

Pizarro conqueror of 
Peru, ii. 377. iii. 231. 
his forces, 232, defeats 
the Peruvians and takes 
their king priſoner, 233, 
beats Almagro, and or- 
ders him to be beheaded, 
235, is aſlaſſinated, bid. 
his brother attempts to 
make himſelf king, an“ 
dies by the hands of the 
public executioner, 236. 

Pleguc. See peſtilence. 
Plate; the ule of it 
hardly known in the 


twelfth, thirteemh, and 
fourteenth centuries, ii. 
175. 

P.atonics of Alexandria 
join the primitive Chrit— 
tians at Rome, 1. $0. 

Plead: to go to law 
with a parent difficult in 
China, i. 20 

Pleſſis (du) Mornay, his 


letter to Lewis the thir- 


teenth, iv. 48. 

Poetry of the Arabs, i. 
57, Italian after Frederick 
the ſecond, ii. 177, Ec. 
revived in England under 
James the firit, iv. 141, 
142. 

Poets Italian after Pe- 
teach, > 3. 19, : 152, 
compared to the Greeks, 
iii. 45, 46. 

Poiſon: whether there 
be any ſlow poiſons, 11. 
148, uſed in France in the 
fixteenth century, iii. 360, 

Poland, worſhipped idols 
in the reign of Charle- 
maign, i. 127, embraces 
Chriſtianity, 230, but re- 
tains its barbarous cul- 
roms, 251. gets rid of 
tribute which it paid to 
he German empire, 11, 
27, ſtate thereof under 


the Jagellons, mi. 7, its 
two greateſt enemies for 
a long time, 8, privileges 
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of the robiliry, ibi. by 
What means it has hither- 
to preſerved iti liberty, 
10 Ks government, ji. 


ö 


283. 1. Q, IO, 11, ftats 
chr in the icventeenth 


cent ry, iv. 24, Ee. 
Why it kas been fo af e 
over rin by the Swedes, 
and yet the Turks con'd 
never malte an) imprefiion 
on it, 247, 242, has nei-| 
ther changed ita govern- 
ment, nor is military Giſ- 
cipline, 244, the Rafians 
preicribe law to it, 6:4. 


Paar in the fexteenth| 


century were ignorant of 
the military art and af 
Commerce, iii 4g, oblige 
ther king ta take 2 cn. 
ronation carh, 10, fell 
the regal dignity, no, It, 
har revenue they allow 
their kings, 05, cheir 
jaws, IL. 

Police towards the thir- 
teænck and fourteem hk cen- 
turies, in. 127, general 
Zurape perfected, iii. 37. 
ef the Mexicans, 222. 

Palianur (| Angelus 
preceptor to che family of 
Medicis, iii. 84. 

Politics, model of the 
moſt perfect, i. 542, of 
che fizreently century, iv. | 
$55» 176. 


ö 
0 


Palirmm among 1:2 
Tartars puniſhet 
derth, ii 6. 

Palit alaffinates the 
dyke of Gaiſe, tv. 30 

Pahhzam of princes ir 
the time of Charlemaize, 
1. Oh, 12, 0 Dag- err 
of Samon | 

Sclavonmuns, i214. 
Philig Laadgrave of Hes 
calle, ni. $66, 107, of 
the Chriſtians of Ning. 
256. 

Pamperan takes Pines 
the fru priſoner, i 

Pants 7, the emperor 3 
pontiff in China, 

Pratins Conſtant 
in the priſon of the. 
quiſttion, iii. 178, gurnt 
in efizp, 179, 297. 

Pages: Origin of ther 
rander aud power, 
72, 76, 77, Ee. wed to 
proſtrate themſelves . 
merſy before the empe- 
rors, 74, af what ne 
they began to inſiſt 120n 
the ceremony of |:'tling 
the toe, i in. 2” 
and to ſtyle themſeives 
orinces, ö. , their in. 
Auence in Rome and eit 
power over kings. 
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ariftian emLercys, 

hendoric and his raced. 
fors, 72, 73. and io the 
narchs, 75, were got 2 
vereigns of Rome at the 
time of Charlemaign, 86 
7, 66, their profound 
policies, 118, 180, at 
time they began to 

ale of hamblin the 
emperors, 140, æra of 
meir power over the other 
hops, 135, of their pre- 


A a2 


Wr 


ſenſions to ſovereignty of 


na 34, ſcandalous 

hopes of the tenth cen- 
ry, 206, a pope who 
donc the cath of allegi 
mce ta Oxho, 207, three 
upes At one time in 
dme 215, how they 

reed, ibid. the true 
reaſon of their quarrels 
vity che emperors, 236, 
x what time they began 
n have recourſe to the 
a ngs of France, 288, they 
antider che empire as a 
ef of the churck, 205, 

£6, compared to *. 
ſan idols, 207, they 2 
vail themſelves of the 
ſv fons of Germany dur- 
ng he minority of Pre- 
lrrick the ſecond, 304. 
Gr, did 2 reap any 
Wings from the inter- 


to | bords of the on were, 


DE 


egnom, 339, ſpoke like 
be- 
fore my erte tack ak 
home HET 
| Popes ar the time of the 
great ſchiſm, 36, 87, Se. 
chree at a time, go, had 
5017 an imaginary gran- 
109, 112, 
councils 203, 
whether they wa) de 4⸗ 
poſed, 206, 267, their 
decrees at what eme pru- 
dent and aſefal, ii. 37. 
their temporal monarcay 
is trengthened, while the 
fprritaal is weakened, 37, 
their pretenhow of con- 
ferring the imperial 4g. 
nity is fallen into oblivion, 
iv. 115, popes of obſcure 
extraction, 201, 202, popes 
have no need of guards, 
203. 
Pim, æra of its tri- 
amph and temporal an- 
deur, i. 273, 464» Ks 
pretenſions are an artack 
apon all ſovereigns, 233, 
date thereof in the cench 
century, ACZ. 212, 215, 
is the thartgenth, i. 30, 
at the time of Boniface 
the eighth, 45, , in 
tue fourteenth century, 
875 36, 4 coloffus wich a 
golden head and earthen 
beet, M. 127. 
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Porcellane, in what part 
of China it is manufac- 
tured, 1. 14, the firit in- 
vention of it is not known, 
17. 

Portion of citizens 
daughters, in former times, 
„ . 

Portugal, ſtate thereof in 
the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, ii. 33, uſurped 
by Philip the ſecond, iii. 
306, ſhakes off the Spa- 
niſh yoke, iv. 110, 111. 

Portugueſe, their diſco- 
veries, ii. 300. iii. 181, 
Ec. they paſs the tropic, 
184, perceive a new hea- 
ven and new ſtars, 185, 
diſcover the Cape of 
Good Hope, 187, and 
arrive at the Eaſt Indies, 
ibid. their conqueſts, 188, 
189, their commerce, 
189, they ſail as far as 
Japan, 190, loſe the trade 
to that country by their 
indiſcretion, 194, pene- 
trate as far as Ethiopia, 
205, their diſcoveries ſe- 
cured to them by the 
pope, 239, they aſſiſt 
_ Guzarat againſt Akebar, 
252, their power hereto- 
fore in the Eaſt Indies, 
zbid. driven from Ormus, 
201, £32 3h 


Porus: a prince who 
pretended to be his de- 
ſcendant, iii. 252. 

Pofſefſed by tlS devil 
dilappearcd in thoſe coun- 
tries, where exorciling 
was left off, iii. 109, 
101. 

Paſſevinus, nuncio in 
Sweden, iv. 237. 

Peſt horſes ſet up in 
France, ii. 266, 

Poſterity: their judg- 
ment, the only bu'wark 
againſt ſucceſsful tyranny, 
ii. 319. 

Potoſi, its mines, iii. 
236. 

Poverty : that of a ſtate 
renders it venal, iii. zo, 
in all countries the poor 
ſerve the rich for a ſmall 
hire, iv. 294. 

Powder (gun) invented 
in China, 1. 18, and in 
Europe, ii. 126, 127. 

Præmunire, a very good 
law in England, 11, 132. 

Pragmatic ſandions : of 
St. Lewis and Charles the 
ſeventh, i. 393. ii. 210. 
their fate, 211, the latter 
makes the French appear 
as ſchiſmatics in Rome, iii. 
8 
Progue, its univerſity, 
ii. 103. 

Prayer, 


| We. fn 


Proyer, in a — 
tongue, uſed in the Latm 
church only, 1. 124. 
Pricedency of the ſove- 
reigns of Europe, iii. 41, 


2. 

Predeſtination (diſpute 
about) ii. 192. 

Prelibation, (right of) 
i. 329. 

Premonſi raten ſes, in what 
reſpect recommendable, 
lil, 160. 

Preſbyterians compared 
with Quakers, iv. 160. 
See Puritans. 

Preſence (real) whether 
it was believed in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, 265, 256. 

Preſents, ſovereigns who 
receive them of their ſub. 
jects, iii. 259. 

Preſter John, a Tartar 
prince, ii. 4, overcome 
by Jenghiz-chan, bid. a 
name given to the Negus 
of Ethiopia, iti. 206. 

Pretextatus, a witty ſay- 
ing of this conſul, i. 72. 

Preuilly, digeſts the laws 
of tournaments, iii. 38. 

Priapus, carried about 
in proceſſion, iii. 203. 

Price of proviſions un- 
der Charlemaign, 1, 111, 
II2. * 


Pricft, ſignification of 


EE. 


this word, i. 119, at what 
time prieſts were forbid to 
fight, 122. 

Primate of Poland, iii. 
13, 20. 

Prince, at what time 
this title began to be uſed, 
iii. 299. 

Princes of the blood, 
their appanages under 
Charles the ſeventh, ii. 
258, their marriages void 
without the king's appro- 
bation, 89. 

Prince (black) gains the 
battle of Crecy, ii. 126, 
advances with a ſmall ar- 
my towards Poitiers, 134, 
beats the French, and 
takes king John and his 
fon priſoners, 135, his 
modeſty, ibid. receives the 
lovereignty of Guienne, 
140, marches to the aſliſt- 
ance of Peter the Cruel, 
144, defeats Gueſclin and 
d' Andre hen andtakes them 
priſoners, ibid. the great- 
eſt heroe in Engliſh hiſ- 
tory next to Alfred, ibid. 
his death, 146. 

Princeſſes, in what man- 
ner they travelled, iii. 
Wp the doctrine 
of two, long reſpected in 
Aſia, i. 41. 


Printing, 


F 


Printing, invented in 
Germany, iii. 47, and in 
Cbina, i. 17. 

Priſcillian condemned to 
death for hereſy, i. 263. 

Proceſſion, to celebrate 
the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, iii. 358. 

Procida (John of) au- 
thor of the Sicilian veſ- 
pers, ii. 18. 

Procopius (the Shaved) 
leader of the Huſlites, ii. 
212. . 
Propagation, the firſt of 
duties, iii. 244, does not 
go on ſo quick. as we are 
apt to imagine, 1. 13. 

Proteflants have been 
the means of reforming 
the Romiſh clergy, iii. 93. 
why ſo called, 110, do 
not canonize the paſſions 
of their reformers, 119, 
burnt in England under 
queen Mary, 138, 139, 
in Scotland, 141, at Val- 
ladolid, 287, in Piedmont 
and Calabria, ibid. maſ- 
ſacred 1n Ireland, iv. 151, 
ſo powerful in Poland, 
as to extort liberty of 
conſcience, 24, and to 
chuſe a king, ibid. See 
Maſſacre, Lutherans, Re- 
formed. 

Provence reunited to 
France, it. 268. | 


Provinces (united) foun- 
dation of their republic, 
iii. 288, Cc. they abo- 
iſh the Romiſh religion, 
293, their union at U. 
trecht, 297, compared to 
Sparta, 302, borrow mo- 
ney of Richelieu, iv. 58, 
aſſiſt him againſt Rochelle, 
58, 59, make a treaty of 
partition with him, 92, 
conclude a truce of twelve 
years with Spain, 106, 


have been put under the 
ban of the. empire, 117, 
at war with the common 
wealth of England, 17;, 
their ſituation in the ſeven- 
teenth century, 226, 227, 
Sc. to what their liberty 
was owing, 226, Catho- 
lics, are tolerated there, 


1%; 


Proviſions, their price 
in Charlemaign's time, 1. 
111, 112. 

Ptolemais taken by the 
cruſaders, i. 373, by the 
ſultan of Egypt, 391, 397. 

Ptolemeus, his Almageſt 
tranſlated into Arabic, i. 


57. 

Puffendorff, corrected, 
lil. 55, 56. 
\ Puritans: riſe of their 
faction, iv. 141, they ſign 


the covenant with Scot- 


z 


by right they ought to 
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land, 156, See Preſby. 


tertanhs. 


Qua bers, — diffe- 
rence betwixt them and 
their predeceſſors the Ana- 
baptiſts, iii. 134. 


R. 

Rabbis confuted in re- 
yard to the divorce of 
Henry the eighth, iii 
126. | 

Ragot/ſty, the original 
cauſe ot the war between 
Mahomet the fourth and 
Leopold, iv. 273. 

Kaimer a monk, com- 
miſſioned to proceed a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, 11. 
20. | 

Raleigh (Sir Walter) 
founds and ſtrengthens the 
colony of New England, 
ll. 320. 

Rank, of the ſovereigns 
of Europe, iii. 41. 

Raoul, or Rollo, a Nor- 
man chief, ſeizes on Neuſ- 
tria and Brittany, 1. 158, 
embraces Chriſtianity, and 
was the only legiſlator at 
that time in Europe, 159. 

Raoul, a goldſmith, en- 
nobled, ii. 191. 

Raphael, the name of 
an angel, by whom em- 
ployed, i. 40. 


Ratramne, his doctrine 
touching the Euchariſt, i. 
265. 

Ravaillac aſſaſſinates 
Henry the fourth, iv. 27. 

Raymer, why called 
the prieſtly king, ji. 34. 

Raymond Dupuy, the firſt 
grand mafter of the Hoſ- 
pitallers, i. 362. 

Raymond of Toulouſe, 
undertakes a cruſade, 1. 
352, 356. 

Raymond of Toulouſe, 
a deſcendant of the fore- 
going, excommunicated, 
ii. 221. ſtripped of his 
dominions, 23, 24, be- 
ſieged in his capital, 25. 

Read and write, a very 
uncommon thing before 
the reign of Frederic the 
ſecond, ii. 101. 

Reformation, the neceſ- 
fity thereof acknowledged 
by pope Adrian, iii. 105, 
how eſtabliſhed at Zurich 
and Berne, 102, 103, at 
Geneva, 113, 114, in 
England, 122, Sc. in 
Scotland, 142, 143, c. 
ſhewed more indulgence 
to the Engliſh clergy, chan 
to the proteſtant teachers 
of other countries, 120, 
121, its progreſs in France, 


152. 153. 
Hee 


Reformed 


| 
| 
li 
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Reformed or Proteſtants, 
do not canonize the pal- 


ſions of their reformers, | 


ii, 119, charged with 
preaching the doctrine of 
aſſaſſination, 300, why 
perſecuted in France at the 
end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, 338, 339, obtain 
liberty of conſcience after 
the conference of Poiſſy, 
347, maſſacred at Vaſſy, 
348, their general inſur- 
rection, ibid. they inſiſt on 
too many privileges, and 
obtain too few, 351, are 
maſlacred all over France 
on St. Bartholomew's day, 
356, 357, at Sancerre, 359, 
ſeverity of their morals, 
363, they-want to form 
themſelves into a republic, 
ibid. obtain peace and 
liberty of conſcience of 
Henry the third, 366, 
prepare for war againſt 
Lewis the thirteenth to 
preſerve their churches, 
iv. 44, 45, Original cauſe 
of this war, 48, they con 
clude a peace, 51, cruſhed 
by Richelieu, 69, they 
obtain a peace, ibid. See 
Proteflants. | 

| Reformers did not in- 
finuate themſelves by de- 
ception and flattery, iii. 
115, did not enrich them- 


ſelves. with the ſpoils of 
the church, 120, 
 Regale, this right re- 
ſigned by the kings of 
England, i. 309, 

Regicide, this dofrine 
taught and propagated by 
the Jeſuits, iv. 25. 

Regnier, a Norman 
chief, ravages France, and 
burns Paris, i. 154. 
Relations that come from 
very diſtant parts, in what 
manner they ought to be 
read, iii. 201. 

Religion, princes make 
it ſubſervient to their in- 
tereſt, i. 146, ſtate thereof 
at the time of Charle- 
maign, 114, Oc. in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, 262, Tc, religions 
laſt longer than empires, 
341, great revolution in 
religion in the fixtcenth 
century, ii. 377, the ob- 
ject of all religions, iii. 
203, whether a religious 
revolution is always at- 
tended with a revolution 
in the ſtate, 147, ever ſa- 
crificed to intereſt and re- 
venge, iv. 147, religion 
of the Chineſe, i. 10, that 
of the church of England 
in what it conſiſts, iii. 140, 
its eſtabliſhment, 325. how 
much it retained of the 

| Catholic 


Catholic and Lutheran 
worſhip, 326. 

Religious men and wo- 
men, their number before 
the reformation, iii. 157, 
their number in France, 
169, in the Eccleſiaſtic 
ſtate, ib. in Spain, 26. in 
Portugal, 1%. which is the 
moſt valuable order, 159. 

Religious women or nuns, 
marriage of ſome of them, 


i. 170, 175, dead to their 


country, iii. 168, their in- 
creaſe is pernicious to the 
State, 1614. 

Relicks pawned to the 
Venetians, and redeemed 
by St. Lewis, i. 398. 

Renaud de Chatillon, i. 
369,why killed by Saladin, 
ibid. 

Renaudie, chief of the 
conſpiracy of Amboiſe, 
his indiſcretion, iii. 341, 
lain, 342. 

René of Anjou, adopted 
by Joan II of Naples, ii. 
116. 

Repaſis regulated by 
Charles the ſixth, ii. 175 

Retz, Marſhal, burnt for 
lorcery, ii. 167. 

Retz (Gondi de) pro- 
moter of the maſlacre of 
St. Bartholomew, iv. 355. 

Retz (cardinal de) fights 
aduel for the archbiſhopric 
of Paris, iv. 40, 41, ſerves 
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his noviciate in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Richelieu, 


Rewenue of the kings of 
France in the 13th cen- 
tury, 1. 386, of Philip the 
Fair, ii. 121, of Henry 
the Fifth of England, 197, 
of the kings of Sweden, 
Poland, and England, 111, 
10, of the emperor, ibid. 
of the grand ſignor, 207, 
Sc. of Philip the ſecond, 
306, of Queen Elizabeth, 
322, of Lewis XIIL iv. 
103, ſale of the revenue, 
dangerous, iii. 362. 

Rialto, the original re- 
treat of the Venetians, i. 
202, 263. 

Richard of Averſa, ce. 
remonies of his conſecra- 
tion, i. 234. 

Richard, Ceur de Lion, 
undertakes a cruſade, i. 
373, diſmounts Saladin, 
374, taken in Auſtria and 
{old to the emperor, 303, 
374, carries off the Charter 
roll of Philip Auguſtus, 
314, his anſwer to the 
pope, who inſiſted on his 
releaſing a biſhop whom 
he had taken priſoner, 315. 
Richard II. king of Eng- 
land, 11. 149, attempts to 
make himſelf deſpotic, 
150, is depoſed and aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 15 1. | 
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Kir bard III. aſſaſſinates 
the prince of Wales, ii. 
365, ſuſpected of having 
poiſoned the king his bro 
ther, 368, orders Haſtings 
to be beheaded, ibid. his 
nephews to be ſtrangled, 
369, and their father to be 
declared a baſtard, 76:9. is 
killed in battle, 372. 
Richelieu (Cardinal) odi- 
ons at firſt to Lewis the 
thirteenth, iv. 53, who 
was the firſt making of 
him, 37, procures a recon- 
ciliation between Mary of 
Medicis and the king her 
ſon, 39, his amours, 53. 
he is not the author of the 
teſtament that goes under 
his name, 53, 54, 55, 104, 
how he came to be ad- 
mitted of the council, 54. 
in love with the reigning 
queen, 55, it is difficult to 
diſcriminate truth from 
falſehood in regard to 
what has been ſaid of him, 
56, particular of his ad- 
miniſtration, 56, Cc. un- 
grateful to Vieuville, 56, 
his letter to Marquemont, 
57, furniſhes the Dutch 
and Mansfeld with money, 
58, grants a peace to the 


uguenots, 59, what ene- 


mies he had at court, 60, 
in what manner he treated 
them, ibid. rivalſhip be- 


tween Buckingham, Oli- 
varez, and him, 61, lays 
fiege to Rochelle, 65, 66, 
demoliſhes the Calviniſts 
intirely, 70, negotiate 
with all, and againit moſt 
of the ſovereigns in Eu- 
rope, ibid. quarrels with 
the queen mother, his be- 
nefactreſs, 71, at what time 
was it he got the patent of 
prime miniſter, 72, his 
guards and external pomp, 
ibid. made generaliſſimo in 
Italy, ibid. his diſgrace, 
75, reſtored again to fa- 
vour, with abſolute power, 
76, how he was reveng:d 
of his enemies, 76, Ec. 
how his violent proceed- 
ings rendered him odious, 
78, he cauſes the queen 
mother to be arreſted, 79, 
is created duke and peer, 
80, renders himſelf com- 
pletely odious by the exe- 
cution of the duke de 
Montmorenci, 85, he had 
the nickname of rotten a-e 
given him, 87, he is in 
love with the dutcheſs of 
Chevreuſe, 87, a plot to 
aſſaſſinate him, go, he wa- 

es war againſt Auſtria and 

pain, 91, the ſucceſs did 
not anſwer his expectati- 
ons, 92, his ridiculous ha- 


rangue in parliament, 89, 
his character, 96, eſcapes 
being 


LN AK 


being murdered, in con- 
ſequence of Gaſton's ti- 
midity, 93, founds the 


French Academy, 94, in| 


what manner he reſented 
the ſlight ſhewn him by 
king Charles the firſt, 94, 
147, creates new coun- 
ſellors of parliament for 
money, 95, ſeizes on the 
dutcheſs of Savoy's con- 
feſſor, 96, his ſeverity and 
haughtineſs in taking his 
revenge of Cinqmars, 100, 
his journey from Lyons to 
Paris, 101, how much he 
bequeathed to the king, 
ibid. expence of his houſe- 
hold, ibid. whether he was 
happy, 102, his mauſo- 
leum, ibid. it was not that 
ſtirred up the Swedes a- 
gainſt Ferdinand the ſe- 
cond, 127, 128. 

Richmond Conſtable of 
Charles the ſeventh, ii. 164. 

Ridicovi, a dominican, 
wants to aſſaſſinate Henry 
the fourth, iv. 23. 

Rienzi, tribune of Rome, 
ll, 72, aſſaſſinated, 73, 
kings ſue to him for his 
deciſion, 76. 

Ringing, the cuſtom of 
ringing the Ave Maria at 
twelve o'clock, ii. 264. 

Rizzio, a favourite of 
the queen of Scots, iii. 332, 
receives a penſion of the 


| 


pope, ibid. aſſaſſinated, ibid. 

Robbery, permitted by a 
bull, ii. 298. 

Robe eternal ſeparation 
between the long robe 
and the ſword, iii. 344. 

Robert, king of France, 
excommunicated for mar- 
rying his couſin four de- 
grees removed, i. 224. 
parts from her by the 
pope's order, 224, 225. 

Robert Guiſcard, goes 
to Italy to join his brothers, 
1, 231, defeats Leo the 
ninth, and detains him 
priſoner, 233, makes him- 
ſelf a feudatory of the 
holy ſee, 234, 235, ſeizes 
on Sicily, 236, and Salerno, 
ibid. excommunicated and 
abſolved, ibid. marries his 
daughter to a Greek em- 
peror, 237, dies, 238. 

Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, goes a cruſading, 


and why, i. 352. 

Robert of Artois, killed 
in Egypt, ii. 390. 

Robert, the emperor, re- 


fuſes to acknowledge the 


council of Piſa, ii. go. 
Robert Bruce, king of 

Scotland, ii. 118. 
Rochelle, the chief ſeat 


of the Huguenots, iii. 353, 


grew powerful in Riche- 
lieu's time, iv. 58, their 
fleet beats the Dutch, 59, 

* they 
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they are beaten in their 
turn, ibid. this city had 
like to have been ſeparat- 
ed for ever from France, 
63, beſieged and taken by 
Richelieu, 65, 68. | 

Roderick, whether he 
raviſhed Count Julian's 
daughter, i. 164, over- 
come and ſlain by the 
Moors, 165, 166. 

Redolphus choſen em- 
peror in Henry's life time, 
i. 280, vanquiſhed and 
ſlain, 282. 

Rodo/phus of Habſburg, 
how he came to be elected 
emperor, ii. 28, was ftew- 
ard to Ottocares, 29. 

Rodolphus II. weakneſs 
of his government, iv. 
118, wages war with the 
Turks by collecting alms, 
ibid. ſtripped by Matthias, 
119, 120, knew every 
thing but the art of go- 
vernment, 120, protects 
Tycho Brahe, 121. 

Roger, count of Sicily, 
acquires all the pope's 
right and power in that 
iſland, i. 240, 297, his ſon 
king of Naples and Sicily, 
241. 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſ- 
- bury, publicly married, 
i. 310, makes war againſt 
the king, ibid. his riches, 
ibid. j 


* * 


| 


Rohan, general of the 
French Proteſtants, his 
character, iv. 46, nego- 
tiates and concludes a ge- 
neral peace, 51, is bribed 
by Spain to raiſe freſh 
troubles, 58, aſſiſted by 
the Engliſh, 63, concludes 
once more a general peace, 
69. 
3 deſpiſed by bar- 
barous nations, i. 131. 
their character drawn by 
St. Bernard, 292. 

Rome, whether its ſeven 
kings reigned 240 years, 
i. 12. its ſtate in the 7th and 
8th centuries, 75, the 
popes were not ſovereigns 
thereof in Charlemaign's 
time, 86, 87, 96, how it 
was governed in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, 180, 
181, taken by Arnold, 
194, the main defign of 
its inhabitants has been 
always to reſtore the an- 
tient republic, 102, 212, 
ii. 72, 89, ſtate thereof 


in the tenth century, 1. 


201, 202, Ec. under the 
Otho's, 212, c. after 
them, 214, Ec. taken by 


the emperor Henry the 


fourth, and plundered by 
the Normans, 284, 285, 
wants to ſhake off the 
papal yoke, 291, 292, 
ſtate thereof in the 14th 

century, 
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century, ii. 63, taken by 
the emperor Henry the 
ſeventh, 64, 6:, ſinks into 
decay, and ſubſiſts merely 
by the reſort of pilgrims, 
73, ſurprized by the Gal. 
coons and Britons, 87, ra- 
vaged by a Chatel, 91. 
ſurprized by Lancelot, 93, 
taken and plundered by 
the troops of the conſta- 
ble of Bourbon, 111. 64, its 
beauties under the Cæſars, 
iv. 203, 204, reſtored in 
part by Sixtus Quintus, 
204, 205, and by Paul the 
fifth, 215, ſtate thereof 
under the ſucceſſors of 
Sixtus Quintus, 215, 216, 
formerly uſed to deter- 
mine every thing by the 
ſword, but now by nego- 
tiations, 216, number of 
its inhabitants, 218, 219. 

Roſe red, and white, fac- 
tions in England, ii. 355. 

Rouen, plundered by the 
Normans, i. 154, &c. 

Rouffillon purchaſed by 
Lewis the eleventh, 11. 
269, why reſtored to Fer- 
dinand, 308. 

Rowland, ſlain at Ron- 
cevaux, i. 93. 

Rui-Gomez, his wife 
miſtreſs to Philip the ſe- 
conJ, iii. 281. 

Run-a ways, 


puniſhed 


Ruſſia ravaged by Jen- 
ghiz-chan, 11.9, ſtate there- 
of in the ſixteenth and ſe- 
venteenth centuries, iv. 
247,-how it came to be 
called Muſcovy, ibid. 

Ruſians ravage the 
Eaſt, i. 178, give a queen 
to France, i. 226, 227, 
embrace Chriſtianity, 249, 
delivered from the tribute 
which they paid the Tar- 
tars, iii. 2, preſcribe laws 
to Poland, iv. 244, in 
what manner they lived 
till the reign of Peter the 
Great, 247, 255. 

Rupert (prince) com- 
mands the troops of king 
Charles the firit, iv. 155. 

Rutland, killed at dan- 
dal, ii. 350. 

Rayter, his expedition 
to Chatham, iv. 185. 

8 


Sabatei Sevi the falſe 
Meſſiah, iv. 266, Sc. turns 
Turk, 270, 

Sabeans, diſciples of St. 
John, iii. 199, in Perſia, 
260. 


Sacramentiſts, iii. 102. 
Sacrifices human have 
ever been the characteriſ- 
tic of barbarous nations, 
i. 88, 89, thoſe of the 
Mexicans, Jews, Gauls, 
Carthaginians, Cc. iii. 


with death by Jenghiz- 
chan, ii. 9. 


223, 224. 
8 3 a Sadi, 


Saal, a Perſian poet, ii. 
184, a paſſage from his 
poems, 185. ; 

Sadoletus, cardinal, his 
eloquence and philoſophy, 
iii. 84. protects the Vau- 
dois, 180. 

Saint, this word was 
frequently no more than 
an honourable title, i. 137, 
how there comes to be fo 
great a number of them 
among the princes and 
princeſſes of England, 1 29. 

Saladin, his original and 
conquelts, i. 368, takes 
Luſignan priſoner, bid 
uſes him well and ſets him 
at liberty, 369, 370, takes 
Jeruſalem, and diſplays hi: 
generoſity there, ibid. con- 
cludes an alliance with the 
Greek emperor againſt the 
cruſaders, 372, diſmounted 
by king Richard, 374, hi: 
death, ibid. his exactneſs 
in keeping his word, ibid 
he looked upon all man 
kind as brothers, ibid. Sa 
ladin tythe, 371. 

Salcede conſpires the 
death of William the firſt, 
prince of Orange, iii. 300. 

Salerno beſieged by the 
Saracens, i. 229, delivered 


by the Normans, 229, 230, 


who take poſſeſſion of it 
for themſelves, 236. 
Salic (laws) revived by 


'1 


. 


Charlemaign, i. 131, ex- 
cept that which relates to 
the ſucceſſion of females, 


* . 
Salftad, archbiſhop of 
Upſal, makes war againſt 
his king, iii. 13. 
Samarcand, capital of 
Tamerlane's dominions, ii. 
224, the ſciences flouriſhed 
there, 225, 220. 
Samon, a merchant, king 
of the Sclavonians, i. 105. 
Sancerre refuſes to fign 
the ſentence for executing 
the prince of Conde, iii, 


343» 
Sancho, the Fat, obliged 


to go to Cordova for his 


cure, i. 255. * 
Sancho, the Great, ob- 
tains the nomination to 
the imperial dignity, i. 
„ f 
Sancho, Garcias, poiſons 
his mother, i. 256. 
Sancho, king of Navarre, 
implores the aſſiſtance of 
the Miramolin, ii. 35. 
Sancho, ſon of Alfonſo 
the aſtronomer rebels a- 
gainſt his father, ii. 41, 
42. 
Santa Cruz, cruel uſe 
he made of his victory at 
the Azores, iii. 308. 
Saphadin cauſes Jeruſa- 
lem to be diſmantled, i. 


80. 
ai Far- 
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Sardinia, taken by Fre- 
derick the ſecond, 1. 332. 

Satan; origin of this 
word, 1. 40. 

Savages, why ſo like 
unto brutes, i. 9. 

Savonarola, ii. 316, 
declaims againſt the pope 
and againſt the family of 
Medicis, ibid. ſucceſs of 
the fiery trial upon his ac 
count, 317, 318, his exe- 
cution, 318, 

Savoy erected into a 
dukedom, 1i. 110, from 
whom are their dukes deſ- 
cended, 1. 251, dependent 
on France in the fifteenth 
century, ii. 300, ravaged 
by Francis the fiiſt, iii. 71. 

Saxons, their manners, 
laws, and religion, 1. 22, 
89, ſubdue Britain, 98, 
fubdued by Charlemaign, 
89, go, compelled to em- 
brace Chriſtianity, 91, 
from ſlaves they riſe to be 
maſters of the empire, 196, 

Scalas, this family ſeize 
the ſovereignty of Verona, 
Ii. 111. 

Scandirbeg. his birth, 
ii. 232, raiſed by Amu- 
rath, 232, 233, recovers 
his paternal inheritance by 
his courage, 233. 

Scandinavia, ſunk 


| 


idolatry at the time of 
Charlemaign, i. 127. 
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Scania reconquered by 
the Swedes, iv. 240. 

S$Schah Abbas, ſurnamed 
the Great, tho' very cruel, 
iv. 282. 

Schah Saphi, his unhappy 
reign, iv. 282. 

Schah Huſſein, weak and 
contemptible, iv. 283, ab- 
dicates the crown at Magh- 
mud's feet, 284. 

Schah Thamas, protect- 
ed by Kouli- chen, iv. 285, 
who confines him and puts 
out his eyes, 286. 

Schah Naair, ſee Tha- 
mas Kuli- chan. 

Schah Gean makes him- 
ſelf maſter of India, iv. 
287, his ſon rebels a- 
gainſt him, 288, ſhuts him 
ip, and puts him to death, 
288, 289, 

Schall,a Jeſuit and Man- 
darin, 1v. 302. 

Schi/m of the Greek and 
Latin churches, i. 178, the 
great ſchiſm of the weſt, 
li. 85, Sc, 89, Cc. 

Schwartz, the inventor 
of gunpowder, ii. 120,127. 

Sciences, in China, of 
antient date but not per- 
feed, i. 20, whether they 
are of greater antiquity in 
India than in Egypt, 33, 
their ſtate under Charle- 
maign, 112, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in 


T 4 Spain, 


| 
| 
| 


birth of Chriſt, i. 25, 26, 


EX. 


Spain, 255, towards the 
13th and 14th centuries. 
ji. 172, 173, Cc. in the 
ſeventeenth century in Per- 
ſia, iv. 278, 279. 

Sclawonians, a cruſade 
againſt them, 1. 370. 

Scotch, their antipathy 
againſt the Engliſh, iii. 30 
at what time it began, ii 
117. 

Scotlard, religion there- 
of at the time of Charle- 
maign, 1. 128, embraces 
the Proteſtant religion, 
111. 142, had been long 
allied to France, 3o, its, 
poverty, ibid. its ſtate un- 
cer James the firſt and 
Charles the firſt, iv. 145, 
the biſhops have but very 
little authority there, 167g. 
united to England by 
Cromwell, 174. 

Scotus (Erigena) his doc- 
trine concerning the eu- 
chariſt, i. 265. » 

Sculptors Italian, come 
very near the Greeks, iii. 
46. | 
Sebaſtian, king of Por- 
tugal, his unfortunate ex. 
pedition to Africa, iii. 304. 

Secret, to preſerve one's 
ſelf from being ſcalded by 
hot water, 1. 182, 

Seas, received and op- 
poſed in China before the 


C 


i 


why tolerated there, 27, 
great multitude of thoſe 
which have rent the 
church of Chriſt, 82, why 
there was no ſuch thing 
among the Pagans, 84. 

Secularizations have raiſ- 
ed the power of the houſes 
of Brandenburg and Sax- 
ony, iv. 117. 

Seigneur; origin of this 
word, 1. 221. 

Selim I. his conqueſts, 
iii. 263, makes himſelf 
maſter of Egypt, 264. 

Selim II. takes Cyprus, 
ili. 265. 

Senegal, different colour 
of the people who live 
near its borders, iii. 185. 

Sepulchre (Holy) the 
Greek church obtains the 
keeping of it, 1v. 271. 


allegiance to Lotharius, i. 
148. 

Serjeant, in the baili- 
wick of Paris, their num- 
ber, ii. 35 2. 

Servetus diſcovers the 
circulation of the blood, 
iii. 116, his doctrine, 116, 
117, his correſpondence 
with Calvin proves fatal 
to him, 117, impriſoned 
at Geneva, 1614. burnt a- 
live, 118. 

Servitude, when aboliſh- 


ed in France, ii. 191. 
Seymour 


Sergius takes an oath of 
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Seymour (Thomas) be- 
headed, iii. 323. 

Sforzas, their riſe, ii. 
1156. 
Sforz2, Francis, delivers 
Joan,, queen of Naples, 


ii. 115, 116, conſtable of 


Naples and mater of the 
Milaneſe, zoo, 301, iii. 
63, 66, beheads a miniſter 
of the king of France, 
76, takes Genoa, 11. 3o1. 

Sforza (Galeazzo) aſſaſ- 
ſinated, ii. 301. 

Sforza, (Lewis,) ſeizes 
on the Milaneſe, ii. 301, 
zoz, calls Charles the 
eighth into Italy, 302, 
beaten by the French, ſets 
a price upon their heads, 
327, is made priſoner, 
328, 

Sforza (Maria) the firſt 
prince who took the Swiſs 
into pay, 11. 328, 

Sforza ( Maximilian ) 
ſtripped, made priſoner and 
penſioner of Francis the 
firſt, iii. 53. 5 

Shafiſbury (the earl of) 
his endeavours to exclude 
James the ſecond, iv. 186. 

Sheep (the faction of the) 
in Perſia, ii. 226. 

Shepherds are not ſo 
poor, nor ſo contemptible 
in Aſia, as in Europe, iv, 
285, 

Shirts, of flannel, ii.175. 


E X. 


Shout military, aboliſh” 
ed, iii. 43, military ſhout 
at the battle of Bovines, 
Þ 322. | 

Siam, the God of this 
nation, ili. 202. 

Siberia diſcovered and 
conquered, iii. 4. 

Sicily ravaged by the 
Saracens, 1, 170, in what 
manner it became a hef 
of the holy ſee, 235, whe- 
ther this could be done, 
ibid. conquered by the 
Normans, 228, Sc. lega- 
tine right annexed to this 
monarchy, 239, 240, 297, 


falls into the hands of the 


Germans, 303. 

Sidon wreſted from the 
cruſaders, ii. 397. 

Siege of Candia, iv. 222, 
223, 260, 261. 

Sigi/mund emperor and 
king of Hungary ii. 95. 
makes himſelf maſter of 
the council of Conſtance, 
96, cauſes the three rival 
popes to be depoſed, 98, 
99, and another pope to 
be choſen, 99, his trea- 
chery to John Huſs, 106, 
colts him dear, 107, his 
want of power, iii. 26, puts 
che Ban of Croatia to 
death, ibid. 

Sigiſmund, king of Po- 
land, 111. 8. 


Siziſmund, king of Po- 
Ts lad 
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land and Sweden, loſes the 
latter kingdom, iv. 238, 
and is in danger alſo of 
loſing the former, 241. 
Sigefrey, the Norman 
leader, lays ſiege to Paris, 
i. 156, 157. 

Silk, ſcarce in Europe 
in Juſtinian's reign, i. 17, 
allowed in France under 
Henry the ſecond to 
biſhops only, and to prin- 
ces and princeſſes, iii. 44. 

Sill avorm, from whence 
it came originally, i. 17, 
who France is indebted to 
for hers, iv. 17. 

Silwerius, „ baniſh- 
ed by Beliſartus, 1 es 

St. Simon, baniſhed, iv. 


Sion (Cardinal of) incites 
the Swiſs againſt Francis 
the firſt, iii. 52, 57. 

Sixteen (the faction of) 
111. 370, iv. 8. 

Sixtus V. his horrid 
ſpeech upon the murder of 
Henry the third, iv. 208. 


refuſes to enter into a 


league againſt Henry the 
fourth, 299, his behaviour 
towards Elizabeth, Henry 
the third, Henry the 
fourth, and Conde, 111. 
370, 377, iv. 207, by 
what means he acquired 
a reputation, 19, how his 


more famous than that of 
other popes, 201, 202, he 
embelliſhes Rome, 203, 
Sc. his treaſure, 206, more 
hated than admired at 
Rome, 206, 2cg. 

Sobieſey defeats the 
Turks at Chokzim, iy, 
244. 
Society, royal of London, 
its foundation, iv. 183. 

Socinians, their religion 
filently ſpread, iv. 245. 
See Unitarians. 

Sodomy, fee Apoſtolic tax, 
diſpenſations, abjolution. 
| Soifſons (the count of) 
in league with the duke of 
Bouillon againſt Richelieu, 
iv. 97, gains the battle but 
loſes his life at Marſee, 
ibid. 

Soldiers, their licentiouſ- 
neſs checked by Lewis the 
twelfth, ii. 353. 

Soli, cardinal, conſpires 
againſt the pope, iii. 85. 

Solomon, king of Brit- 
tany, i. 149. 

Solyman fixes the ſeat of 
his empire at Nice, i. 
344, exterminates che firſt 
cruſaders, 351, defeated 
by Godfrey, 357, keeps 
the field nowithſtanding, 
361. 
| Solyman lays ſiege to 
Vienna, ii. 375, itt. 204, 


pontificate came to be 


his conqueſts, ii. 375, iii. 
2864. 
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264, 265, repulſed by 
Charles the fifth, 66, al- 
lied with France, 70, 75. 
265, maintains Chircha in 
the uſurpation of India, 
251, his death and extent 
of his empire, 265. 

Sommer ſet (duke of) be- 
headed, iii. 323. 

Sophi, author of the ſe 
which divides the Perſians 
and the Turks, iti. 255, 
aſſaſſinated, 257. 

Sophis, whether they are 
leſs abſolute than the Tur- 
kiſhemperors, iii. 25 8, what 
preſents they receive, 259. 

Sorcerers ſubject to the 
trial of water, i. 132, ſor- 
cereſſes towards the time 
of Charlemaign, 103, a 
ſorcereſs burnt by decree 
of parliament, ii. 186, 
there was always a great 
number of them in the 
church of Rome till lately, 
iii. 101, in France under 
Catharine of Medicis, 362. 

Soubiſe defeated in the 
iſle of Ries, iv. 49, beats 
the Dutch at ſea, 59. 

Sovereign, what was 
meant by this word under 
Philip the Fair, ii. 201. 

Soul, the nature of it 
according to the Chineſe, 
i. 24. 

Spain : treaſures which 
the antients found in that 


country, i. 6, conquered 
by the Moors, 164, 165, 
its ſlate in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, 164, in 
the tenth and eleventh, 
254, 258, 261, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth, 
ii. 32, Fc. in the fifteenth, 
290, &c. under Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, 295, under 
Philip the ſecond, iii. 317, 
from Philip the ſecond to 
Philip the fourth, iv. 105, 
Se. 2 
Spaniards, their charac- 
ter, iv. 113, why ſo re- 
markable for taciturnity, 
iii. 177, and ſo ignorant, 
ibid. their honour in com- 
merce, 219, their cruel- 
ties in America, 219, 
220, 236, 237, what a 
number of men they put 
to death in that country. 
237, what rendered them 
formidable to the Mexi- 
cans, 225. 
Specie circulating, what 
quantity there was in Eu- 
rope at the time of Char- 
lemaign, i. 110, 111, 
ſcarcity in Europe after 
the cruſades, ii. 197, the 
firſt gold coin under Ed- 
ward the third, ibid. 
Sßectacles when invent- 


ed, ii. 173.. . 
| Spenſer, father and ſon, 
hanged, ii. 119. 

T 6 Spina. 
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Spina, the inventor of 
ſpectacles, ii. 173. 

Squires > what they were 
formerly, ii. 278, 279. 

Standards of Otho the 
fourth and of Philip Au- 
guſtus, i. 322. 

Stanley deſerts Richard 
the third, and carries the 
crown to Henry the ſe- 
venth, ii. 371, 372. 
Start, the four polar, 
whether they were pre- 
dicted by Dante, iii. 185, 
186. | 

States General, ſum- 
moned to decide that the 
biſnop of Rome is not 
king of France, ii. 48, 
held in 135 5, in France, 
134, ſubſtituted to the 
antient parliaments, 192, 
under Philip of Valois, 
194, under Charles the 
ſeventh, 195, why ſo ſel. 
dom convoked by the 
kings of France, 194, in 
what they differed from 
the Parliament of Paris, 
199, in what they reſem- 
bled and in what they dif- 
fered from general coun- 
cils, 205, held after the 
death of Francis the ſe- 
cond, iii. 344, 345, 340, 
held at Paris by tne 
Jeague, iv. 8, at Rouen by 
Henry" the fourth, 14, 


the laſt that were held in 


France, 30. 


Staufacher, one of the 
deliverers of Swiſſerland, 
ii. 59. 

Steno Stur, adminiſtra- 
tor of Sweden, iii. 14, 15. 

Stephen III. gives the 
royal unction to Pepin, i. 
77, his policy, ibid. for- 
ges a letter from St. Peter 
to Pepin, 79. 

Stephen N. ſtrangled, 
i. 203. 

Stephen VIII. ill uſed 
by the Romans, i. 206. 

Stephen the firſt king of 
Hungary, iii. 21. 

Stephen, a prieſt, ac- 
cuſed of hereſy, i. 262. 

Stork, an Anabaptiſt 
leader, iii. 108. 

Strafford (the earl of) 
ſacrifices his fortune to 
Charles the firſt, iv. 148, 
and his life, 150. 

Straw; houſes were 
thatched with it in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ii. 174. 

Street at Conſtantinople 
appropriated to Chriſtians, 
ii. 241. 

Stuart, misfortunes of 
that family, iii. 30, 31. 

Stuffs of gold and ſilver 
uſed inſtead of furs, iii. 43, 
prohibited under Francis 
the firſt and Henry the 
ſecond, ibid. 


Studies 
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Studies of the fifteenth 
century, ii. 320. 

Style of ſervitude, of 
liberty, and of real great- 
neſs, ii. 184, 185. 

Succeſſion, how it is ſet- 
tled among the oriental 
nations, ii. 13, of Cleves 
and Juliers produces a re- 
ligious war, iv. 119. 

Suffolk (the duke of) be- 
headed, 1i. 356. 

Suger would fain hinder 
Lewis the Young from 
going upon a cruſade, i. 
363, 364. 

Suicide common in Ja- 
pan, iii. 194. 

Sully, an able and faith- 
ful adminiſtrator of the 
finances under Henry the 
fourth, iv. 13. 

Sultans, whether they 
ceaſed to marry after the 
?Front done to the wife 
of Bajazet, ii. 222, do 
not rule deſpotically, 249, 
their greateſt check, 251, 
253, their revenue, iii. 


267, 268, the perſonal 


eſtates of their officers de- 
volve to them, 269, na- 
ture of their government, 
iv. 257, 258, 261, 266, 
276. 

Superſtition, increaſes 
in ſlavery, iii. 254, and 
in warm climates, 255, 


ſuperſtitions of the tenth 


and eleventh centuries, 
ii. 186. 

Saweden after embracing 
Chriſtianity relapſes into 
idolatry, i. 250, ſtate of 
this country, in the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, aud eleventh 
centuries, 251, united to 
Denmark and Norway, 
111. 12, riſes againſt the 
Danes, 13, delivered by 
Guſtavus Vaſa, 17, em- 
braces Lutheraniſm, 104, 
Sc. ſtate thereof in the 
leventeenth century, iv. 
125, Ofc. its four ellater, 
236. 

Swedes, the antipathy 
againſt the Danes, ii. 11, 
notwithſtanding the death 
of Guſtavus Adolphus they 
continue to conquer Ger- 
many, iv. 130. 

Swiſs, to whom ſubject 
in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, i. 251, ſtate of 
their country in the four- 
teenth century, ii. 
founders of their liberty, 
ibid. which has changed 
the face of their country, 
G1, they gained their, li- 
berty by more than ſixty 
pitched battles againſt the 
Auſtrians, ibid. how their 
deputies were received by 


Charles the Bold, 270, 


what victories they ob- 
tained over him, 272, 
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273, the firſt people who 
enliſted themſelves into 
foreign ſervice, 328, their 
treachery to Lewis the 
Moor, ibid. they take a 
diſlike to Lewis the 
twelfth becauſe of his 
parſimoniouſneſs, 344, re- 
ſtore Sforza to the dutchy 
of Milan, 340, lay ſiege 
to Dijon and threaten 
Paris, #f:i4. the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of Francis 
the firſt, iii. 51, what 
titles they aſſumed, 52, 
defeated at Marignano, 
53, conclude an alliance 
with Francis, ibid. em- 
brace the 
lot, civil war upon this 
account, 103. 

$2v9rd, origin of the 
cuſtom of wearing it, iv. 
278. 

Synod, of Dordrecht, 
Iv. 230. | 
| Syria, ſubdued by the 
Ottomans, ii. 375. 


Tables Alphonſine, 11. 
40, of Oulougbeg, 225, 
226, Rodolphine, iv. 120. 

Tai tſong, ſon of Tait- 
ſou, writes a letter to the 
Chineſe, iv. 300, warrior 
and legiſlator, ibid. dies, 
302. hw. 


beats the Chineſe and 


reformation, 


takes Leaotong from them, 
iv. 299. | 
Tait/oug, reſtorer of the 
Chineſe empire, ili. 243. 
Tamerlane, his extrac- 
tion, ii. 218, his con- 
queſts, 219, 220, 223, 
whether he was as bar- 
barous as is generally ima- 
gined, 219, declares war 
againſt Bajazet, 220, de · 
feats him and takes him 
priſoner, 221, whether he 
ſhat him up in a cage, 
ibid, whether he affronted 
Bajazet's wife, 222, his 
letter to Solyman, #614. 
why he did not make a 
right uſe of his victory, 
223, receives homage and 
embaſſies from ſeveral ſo- 
vereigns, 224, gives an 
entertainment at Samar- 
cand, ibid. marries his 
grandſons and grand- 
daughters, ibid. his reli- 
gion, 225, his poſterity, 
226, a poet jeſts with 
him, 224, 225. 
Tancreds, their exploits, 
j. 230. 
Tangiers, what revolu- 
tions it has gone through, 
Te! 


Taitſou, a Tartar leader, | 


297. 
7. 75 a Mooriſh gene- 
ral, ſubdues Spain, i. 165, 
166. 

Tartars, origin of their 
name, ii. 2, their man- 


ners 
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ners and religion, 2, 3, 
they bring about a great 
revolution in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, 
3. 4, Cc. they conquer- 
ed almoſt the whole globe, 
226, after they conquered 
China, they embraced the 
Chineſe cuſtoms, i. 15, 
16. iii. 241, driven out 
of China in the twelfth 
century, 242, 243, have 
been always the moſt war- 
like nation in Aſia, 249 
they conquer China in the 
ſeventeenth century, iv. 
298, 299, &c. weltern 
Tartars conſtantly divide 
the lands of the conquer- 
ed, ii. 243. : 
Tartary, its preſent in- 
habitants, 11i, 250. 


Taſſillo, by what title he 


poſſeſſed Bavaria, i. 197. 

Taſſo preferred to Ho- 
mer, iii. 46. 

Tavannes victorious at 
Jarnac, iv. 354. 

Tax Apoſtolic, iii. 87, 
was never adopted by any 
council as an article of 
faith, 88. 

Teſteli in what manner 
he was revenged of the 
court of Vienna, iv. 273, 
ſuſpected, arreſted, and 
loaded with irons by the 
Turks, 275. 


Templars, their origin, 
i. 362, they wage war 
with the Hoſpitallers, 394, 
crimes laid to their charge 
under Philip the Fair, ii. 
53. 54. 55, arreſted and 
their goods ſeized, 53, 
tortured and burnt alive, 
55, place of their exe- 
cution, ibid. arguments in 
their favour, 55, 56, 57, 
proſecuted in all parts of 
Europe, 57, their eſtates 


aboliſhed, 1574. 

Temples conſecrated to 
lewdneſs, whether there 
were any ſuch in India, 
iii. 202, that of Athens 
to the unknown gods, 
deſtroyed by the Vene- 
tians, iv. 276. 

Termes (the marſhal of) 
defeated at Gravelines, 
iii. 284. 

Teutberga accuſed of in- 
ceſt, i. 133, 181. 

Thamas Kouli- Kan, his 
birth, iv. 285, his riſe 
and conqueſts, 285, 286, 
aſſaſſinated by his nephew, 


India, 286, 290, what 
treaſures he brought from 
thence, 291. 

Theatins, their inſtitu- 
tion, iii. 164. 


Theatre of the ſixteenth 


Tell, his quarrel with century in Italy, compared 


Geiſler, ii. 60. 
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divided, and their order 


287, his expedition to 
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to that of the Greeks, iii. 


45, Spaniſh has ſerved for 
a model to all the reſt, iv. 
112. . 
Theodora, mother and 
daughter, all powerful at 
Rome, i. 203, 204. 

Theodoric, What autho- 
Tity he exerciſed over the 
Romans, and their biſhops, 
1. 7 


very different from that 
of Lewis the Debonnair, 
1. 143, 144. 

Theology ſcholaſtic, pre 
judicial to ſound reaſon 
and to uſeful ſtudies, ii. 


134. 

Theophilus, whether this 
emperor was as wicked as 
he is repreſented by hiſ- 
tori ins, i. 176, 

Thibaut or Theobald 
of Champaigne goes a 
cruſading, 383, 384. 

Thoiras preſerves the 
iſle of Rhe to France, iv. 
64. 
Thomas (Mark) a Syrian 


merchant-, introduces 
Chriſtianity into India, 1. 
29, 35+ 


St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, his afhes burnt, 111. 
128. See Becket. 

Thou (de) falls a ſacrifice 


100. 


78. | 
Weodoſius, his penance 


to Richelieu's hatred, iv. | 


Tibet made part of 
Jenghiz-chan's empire, ii, 


9. 

Tien god of the Chi. 
neſe, i. 22. iv. 299, 
zoo. 

Tilly defeated at Leip- 
lick, iv. 128. 

Timariot a Turkiſh fief, 
iii. 268. 

Timor, colour of its in- 
habitants, iii. 198. 

Titles, their maltiplicity 
has embarraſſed the hiſtory 
of Europe, 1i. 116. 

Tlaſcala republic, its 
alliance with Cortez, iii. 
222, 

Togrul beg, in what 
manner he treated the con- 
quered Caliph, i. 342. 

Toledo, wreſted from the 
Mahometans, i. 259, 260. 

Toleration public, when 
poſſible, iii. 154. 

Tomore a. cordelier, ge- 
neral of an army, 11. 28. 

Toncat center of Jeng- 
hiz-chan's empire, ii. 10. 

Tonxo invites the Moors 
over to Spain, i. 165. 

Torquemada, eſtabliſhes 
a moſt inhuman form of 
proceeding in the inqui- 
ſition of Spain, iii. 176. 

Touchi, ſon of Jenghiz- 
chan, his dominions, ii. 


13. 


Tour- 


Ar- 
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Tournaments, why cal- 
led /udi Gallici, iii. 38, 
condemned by ſeveral 
popes, ibid. their law: 
digeſted, ibid. at what 
time aboliſhed, 39. 

Trajan, what he wrote 
to Pliny concerning the 
Chriſtians, i. 62. | 

Tranſtamare attacks Pe. 
ter the Cruel, ii. 142, 
143, defeated by the 
black prince, 144, takes 
Peter priſoner and ſtabs 
him, 145, uſurps Caſtile, 
I0/da, 

Tranſubſtantiation, when 
eſtabliſhed, ili. 95. 

Travels, in what man- 
ner they travelled in the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth cen- 
turies, iii. 347. 

Trebgſond (empire of) 
i. 378. ii. 234, the city 
taken by Mahomet the 
ſecond, 246. 

Trials ſuperſiitious of 
boiling water and red hot 
Iron, 1. 132, 133, 134, 
under Otho the third and 
Henry the ſecond, 257, 
268, that of the Floren- 
tine monks, 268, that a- 
bout the Roman and Mo- 
ſarabic miſſals, 169, an- 
other to decide the point 
between the Latin and 
Greek patriarchs of Con 


tantingple, 399, 400, a 


ſecret for undergoing that 
of hot water without be- 
ung hurt, 182, ſuppreſſed 
in Hungary, 11. 23. 

Tributes paid by cities 
to Charlemaign, i. 139, 
of damſels, impoſed by 
the Arabs, 167. 

Trieſte, wreſted from the 
Venetians, it. 342. 

Trimeouille takes Lewis 
the twelfth priioner, ii. 
286, repairs the miſtakes 
of the French in the Mi- 
laneſe, 327. 

Trinitarian friars, their 
inſtitution, iii. 167, 168. 

Tripoli conquered by 
the cruſaders, i. 360, by 
the Turks, iii. 275. 

Trog lodites, iii. 5. 

Troll, archbiſnop of 
Upſal, depoſed, iii. 15, 
reſtored by Chriſtian, 16, 
expelled by Guſtavus Va- 
ſa, 17, follows Chriſtian 
in his exile, 18, arms 
Lubeck againſt Denmark, 
19, dies, ibid. miniſter 
to Chriſtian, and accom- 
plice in his cruelty, 104, 
105. 

Truce of twelve years 
between the United Pro- 
vinces and Spain, iv. 106. 

Tudor marries the wi- 


dow of Henry the fifth of 


England, iii. 324, 325- 
Tumanbai ſultan of E- 
SY Pt, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gypt, is reduced to be a 
Baſhaw, iii. 264. 

Tunis taken by Don 
John of Auſtria, iii. 274, 
retaken by the Turks, 275. 

Turks, uncertainty of 
their firſt migrations, 1.178, 
their original, 341, they 
conquer the Arabs, 342, 
Sc. adopt their manners 
and rel:gion, 343, take 
the kingdom of Pontus 
and Nice, 344, are not 
fo barbarous as people 
imagine, ii. 241, 242, 
did not behave towards 
the Greeks in the manner 


they behaved towards the 


Arabs, 242, are juſt the 
ſame people they were 
when they firſt came into 
Europe, 244, their go 
yerament, 249, 250, 252, 
253, iv. 257, 258, 261, 
271, 277, their manners, 
N. % WW. 277, 278, 
adminiſtration of their em 
pire, iii. 267, 268, are 
all free, ii. 249, apply 
themſelves very little to 
the liberal arts, 25 5. 
Tuſcans revive the arts 
and ſciences, ii. 183, 
how the antient Tuſcans 
came to know ſomething 
more than the other wel. 
tern nations, i. 5. 
Tuſcany under the houſe 
of Medicis, ii. 30M &c. 


in the ſeventeenth cen. 
tury, iv. 219, Ec. 

Tuti, ſon of Jenghiz- 
chan,reigns in Perſia, 11.13, 

Tycho Brahe builds a 
town and peoples it with 
men of letters, iv. 12, 
gives credit to judicial 


in his own country, and 


ibid. 


fare, iv. 281, 282. 


ſaders, i. 397. 
V 


his character, i. 138, his 
ſeditious ſpeech to Lewis 
the Debonnair, 139, he 
is deſpiſed and confined, 
142. | 

Valdo (Peter) father ard 


iii. 149. 
Valdo Charlemaign's fa- 
ther confeſſor, i. 125. 

Valentia ſubdued by the 
Cid, i. 261, its circumfe- 
rence at the time the 
Moors were expelled from 
thence, 11. 38. 

Valentina of Orlears, 
charged with having be- 
witched the king, ii. 154. 

Valet, Vaſbet, Vaſalct, 


1. 220, 
Valetti 


aſtrology, ibid. perſecuted : 
protected by Rodolphus, ü 


Tyrant, may be fond of ; 
order and the public wel- 
Tyre taken from the cru- 


Vala, abbot of Corbey, 


high prieſt of the Vaudois, | 


fe 
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Valette (duke of) ac- 
cuſed of not having aſ- 
ſiſted Conde at Fontara- 
bia, iv. 04. 

Valid, great exploits of 
the Mahometans during 
his caliphate, i. 54. 

Valis, obſtinate ambi 
tion of the princes of this 
houſe to conquer the Mi- 
laneſe and the two Sicilies, 
11. 282, 

Valteline delivered from 
the Auſtrian invaſion, iv. 


1. 
7. 
3 : Valwerda, firſt biſhop of 
Peru, iii. 233. | 
Vamba' condemned to 
do public penance, i. 143, 
2 confined, 164. 
. Vanoſa, concubine of 
* Alexander the fixth, ii. 


Og. 

| 1 (la) his anſwer 
to Lewis the twelfth, ii. 
286. OTF 

Varade, reQor of the 
Jeſuits, wants to have 
Henry the fourth aſſaſ- 
ſinated, iv. 22. 

Vaſto (the marquiſs of) 
cauſes the envoys of Fran- 
cis the firſt to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, iii, 75, 76, beaten 
at Cerizoles, 77. 

Vaudois in the twelfth 
century, ii. 20, their 
manners repreſented in a 
few verſes, 178, their ori- 


aletts 
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gin, iii. 140, how fiſt 
they multiplied, 76:4. their 
religion and manners, ibid. 
lay long concealed in their 
vallies, but at length were 
diſcovered and perſecuted, 
150, protected by cardinal 
Sadoletus, bid. barbar- 
ouſly maſſacred, 151. 
Velaſquez, jealous of 
Cortez, i i. 227. 
Venaiſſin yielded to the 
pope, ii. 25, 26. 
Venality of public em- 
ployments in France, ii. 
326. iii. 362, at Rome, 
iv. 206, of the revenue 
in France, iii. 362. 
Venetians purchaſe and 
loſe Theſſalonica, ii. 228, 
makes themſelves maſters 
of the territories of Breſ- 
cia, Bergamo, and Cre- 
mona, 325, attacked by 
all the ſovereigns of Eu- 
rope, 340, 341, excom- 
municated, defeated, and 
their dominions diſmem- 
bered, 341, 342, they are 
reconciled to and con- 
clude an alliance with the 
pope againſt France, 343, 
with the aſſiſtance of the 
pope and Spain they wage 
war with the Turks, iii. 
270, they gain the battle 
of Lepanto, 273. 
enice, its begin- 
ning, i. 252, becomes 
.A 
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fourteenth to the twenty- 


comes a republic, 25 3, at 
what time it hegan to take 
this name, ibid. begin 
ning of its greatneſs, 108, 
increaſe of its power, 
254, how powerful in 
the ſeventh and eighth 
centuries, 75, title which 
the emperors of the Eaſt 
gave to its dukes, 97, 98, 
could not be given to the 
pope, 97, miſtreſs of the 
ſea, and the wonder of 
the world in the reign of 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, 3009, 
refuſes to join in the ſame 
ſcheme with the cruſaders, 
356, engages with them, 
375, acquires money and 
territory by the undertak- 
ing, ibid. aſpires to the 
- ſovereignty of Italy, ii. 
96, what it owes 1ts liber- 
ty to, 112, imperfeCtion 
of its government, 112, 
306, its power and riches 
in the fifteenth century, 
206, purchaſes a peace of 
Mahomet the ſecond, 246, 
why it encourages the in- 
dolence of its clergy, iii. 
89, the channe] of its 
wealth diverted by the 
Portugueſe, 188, excom- 
municated by Paul the" 
fifth, iv. 18, its quarrels 
with that pope, 212, 213, 
Ec. its internal tranquilli 


| 


ſeventh century, 220, 
very near being deſtroyed 
by a con'piracy, 220, 
221, Ee. 

Veniero general of the 
Venetians at the battle of 
Lepanto, iii. 273. 

Verona, the territory of 
this city reſtored to the 
Venetians, iii. 53, 

Veſois, confeſſor to the 
duke of Berry,poiſons him, 
11. 260, his death, 76:d. 

Veſpers Sicilian, 11. 18. 

Vienna beſieged by the 
Turks, iv. 274, the ſiege 
raiſed, 275. 

Vieuville aſſiſts cardinal 
Richelieu with his intereſt, 
iv. 54. the cardinal ſup- 
plants him, 56. 

Vignes (Peter des) i. 


36. 

Virgin (Mary) countefs 
of Bologna, ii. 264. 

Virtue rewarded by laws 
in China, 1. 21. | 

Viſconti, this family 
make themſelves maſters 


110, of Parma and Pla- 
centia, 113. 


Vifir, his office the 
moſt laborious upon earth, 
ii. 25 2. 


Viſnou, an Indian deity, 
iii. 202. 


ty preſerved from the 


Pitelli aſſaſſinated by 
: Bor gia, 


of the Milaneſe, ii. 67, 


FN 
Borgia, ii. 331. 
Vitiza aſſaſſinated by 
Roderick, i. 164. 
Dhes at the ſiege of 


Candia, iv. 265. 


Union of Calmar, iii. 
12, of Utrecht, 297. 

Unitarians in Poland, 
iv. 245. 

Univerſities, right which 
thoſe of France have to 
the nomination of bene- 
fices, iii. 145, that of 
Paiis pretends to be a 
member of the ſtates gene- 
ral, iv. 30. 

Vows of religious peo 
ple, by whom invented, 
iii. 156, the fourth of 
the Jeſuits, 165. 

Voyage, the firſt round 
the world, iii. 238. 

Up/al, power of its 
archbiſhop in former times, 
13. 

Urban II. reſigns to 
Roger the Legatine right 
in Sicily, 240, follows the 
footſteps of Gregory the 
ſeventh, 286, propoſes the 
firſt cruſade, 347, 348, 
Se. his death, 358. 

Urban IV. calls Charles 
of Anjou to the crown of 
Naples, ii. 16. 

Urban VI. his chracter, 
ii. 86, a cardinal gives 
him the lye, 154. defeats 
the troops of Clement the 


33 
ſeventh, 87, dethrones 
Joan queen of Naples, 88, 
is made priſoner by Du- 
razzo, ibid, cauſes cardinals 
to be tortured and mur- 
dered, 89, compared. to 
the Caligulas and to the 
Nero's, ibid 

Urban VIII. covets the 
Valteline, iv. 57, erects 
the high altar in St. Pe- 
ter's church, 215, his taſte 
for the liberal arts and for 
Latin poetry, ibid. fiefs 
which he reunited to the 
Eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 215, 216, 
wages war With the Duke 
of Parma, 216. 

Urbino, dutchy, given 
to the church, iii. 53. 

U/ages or cuſtoms to- 
wards the time of Charle- 
maign, i. 102, Cc. and 
in his time, 106, c. un- 
der Frederick the ſecond, 
329, towards the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, ii. 172, Cc. of the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth, iii. 
36, Cc. of the Perſians in 
the ſeventeenth, iv. 280, 
Se. 

Uſbecks, who their Chans 
are deſcended from, ii. 13. 

U/um-Caſſan ſubdues 
Perſia, ii. 245, marries a 
Chriſtian princeſs, ibid. 
makes war againſt the 


Turks, ibid. 


Uſurpers 
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Uſurpers in the ſeven- 
teenth century, iv. 262, 


263. 

2 great, an infal- 
lible mark of public po- 
verty, 11. 176, 

W 


Wall, which ſeparates 
China from Tartary, i. 15, 
another built by the Ve- 
netians to cover Greece, 
ii. 228, 

Walftein, obtains the 
dutchy of Mecklenburg, 
iv. 126, how low he want- 
ed to reduce the electors, 
ibid. aims at independency, 
130, aſſaſſinated, ibid. 

War, in what manner 
it was carried on in Spain 
during tlie thirteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 37, in what man- 
ner in Europe in the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth, iii. 
39, 43, iv. 355, private 
wars between the great 
lords prohibited, ii. 149, 
iii. 37, war carried on by 
charitable contributions, 
iv. 18, of thirty years, 
124. 

Warwick (the earl of) 
his character and genius, 
ii. 357, beats Henry the 
ſixth and takes him priſo- 
ner, 357, 358, defeated by 
the queen, 359, Cauſes 
Henry the ſixth to be de- 
poſed, and Edward the 


4th to be proclaimed king, 
360, obtains a victory over 
the queen, 361, ſl:ghted 
by Edward, takes up arms 
againſt him, 363, ſurnam- 
ed the king-maker, ibid. 
ſlain, 364. 

Wars civil, always fatal 
to the conſpirators except 
in England, ii. 150, in 
France during the cap- 
tivity of John the Good, 
136, Cc. in the minority 
of Charles the eighth, 286, 
after the death of Henry 
the ſecond, iii. 339, Ec. 
the ninth ſiece Francis the 
ſecond, 371, of Lewis the 
thirteenth againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, iv. 48. 

Wars Religious, a leſs 
fatal ſcourge than that of 
the Inquiſition, iii. 179, 
the firſt between the Ca- 
tholics and Proteſtants, 
103, in Ireland, iv. 151. 
152, 163, 154. 157. 

, IP £5" o -& the 
hours, their original, 1. 
113, 

Waters of jealouſy, 1. 
133, trials of cold and hot 
water, 132, 133. 

Wax candle, formerly 
no ſuch thing, ii. 174. 

Weeks of . days in 
China, i. 18, and in India, 


33, a diviſion unknown to | 


the Greeks, ibid. 
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Weights, when they were 
made the ſame all over 
England, i. 309. 

Menceſiaus, depoſed by 
the electors, ii. 83, what 
proof of fidelity he requires 
of the Imperial cities, 83. 


"ig, beginning of this 
fact ion, iv. 141, they have 
generally prevailed againſt 
the Tories, 188. 

Wick/if, declaims againſt 
Popery, ii. 102, his morals 
irreproachable, 103, what 
effect his writings produced 
in Bohemia, 103, 104. 

Will or teſtament of A- 
bubeker, i. 50,51, of Lewis 
the eighth, 327, of Charles 
the fifth whether it was 
burnt by the Inquiſition, 
Ii. 179, 180, political 
teſtament of Cardinal 
Richelieu, a ſuppoſititious 
work, iv. 53, 54, 104. 

William the conqueror, 
his genealogy, i. 245, had 
no manner of right to 
England, ibid. makes 2 
conqueſt of this kingdom, 
246, knew how to govern 
as well as to conquer, 247, 
248, his law of curfeu was 
not tyrannical, 248, whe- 
ther he deſtroyed a number 
of villages io make a foreſt, 
ibid. his anſwer to Gre- 


gory the ſeventh, 249. 


William I. of Orange, 
provinces belonging to 
his government, 1ii. 289, 
was not a prince of the 
empire, 290, his manifeſto 
againſt Philip the ſecond, 
280, 298, alone oppoſes 
the duke of Alva, 291, 
ſurnamed the //ent, ibid. 
turns Calviniſt, 292, is not 
diſcouraged by his miſ- 
carriages, 292, 2094, re- 
tires to Zealand and Hol- 
land, 292, recognized as 
Stadtholder, 293, 294, and 
governor of Brabant, 296, 
appointed lieutenant ge- 
neral to the archduke Mat- 
thias, 296, brings about 
the union of Utrecht, 297, 
a price ſet upon his head, 
298, aſſaſſinated, 300, was 
very near being declared 
earl of Holland, 301. 

Wine, the Chineſe never 
made any, 1. 17, formerly 
unknown to one half of 
the globe, ii. 174, iv 312. 

Witikind, general of the 
S:xons, 1. 9o, after their 
defeat he retires to Den- 
mark, 91, turns Chriſtian, 


. 

Witneſſes, fince when 
have the Engliſh made it 
a law that there ſhould be 
two to convict a perſon of a 
capital crime, iii. 130. 

Women; one half of 

Europe 


writing, i. 20. 
5 : ; 4 
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Europe are indebted to and Gymnoſophiſts, i. 32. 
- them for Chriſtianity, i. Yage/ong, made priſoner 
' 250, goa cruſading, 379, by the Tartars, iii. 244. 
women that burn: them- | York (the duke of) im- 
ſelves with their huſb nds, | peaches the duke of Suf. 
j. 34, iii; 198, 256, iv. folk, ii. 355, impriſons 
294, that mount guard, | Henry the fixth, 357, 
iii. 200, that have the takes the title of protector, 
command of armies, ii. ibi. claims the crown, 
357, it is not ridiculous 358, overcome and killed, 
that they ſhould have the 350. 
ſupremacy of religion in 1 
countries ſubject to their] Zachary, pope, acknow- 
government, iii. 326. 8 Pepin as king, i. 77. 
Word, a new manner of gatai, {on of Jenghiz- 
breaking it, i. 289. chan, his dominions, ii. 14. 
. World, the antient ſha-] Zain, Turkiſh ſiefs, ii. 
ken, and the new one 243, 244. iii. 268. 
conquered, ii. 377. Zita, chief of the Huſ- 
Writing, heretofore un | ſites, ii. 108. 
uſual among the common] Zixim, whether the 
people, ii. 195, 196, that] pope cauſed him to be 
of the Chineſe, iii. 246, poiſoned, ii, 311 
difficulty of the Chineſe | Zoroaſter, his doctrine, 
i. 39. N 
| N. Zwinglius reforms Zu- 
-- Ximentz, prime miniſter rich, iii. 103, his death, 
to Ferdinand the third, ii. | 103, he believed that Cato 
39, cardinal and regent off and Numa were ſaved, 76. 


Spain, iii. 40, his girdle, | Zaurick embraces the 


86, he compels the Moors [reformation, iii. 102. 
and Jews to embrace] Zaſti kills the Czar De- 
Chriſtianity, 174, 175. [metrius, - and takes his 
ESTAS.» 1010, ON 5 I place, iv. 251, depoſed, 
Nat pf the Brachmans 252. 
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